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ON ARRIVAL IN PRAGUE* 


6 Juns, 1955 

1 am very happy to be here today in response to 
the kind invitation of your Government and I 
am thankful to you for your very generous words 
of welcome. It is a happy accident that this very 
day last year you gave our Prime Minister a 
magnificent welcome. That visit brought our two 
peoples nearer to each other, I hope that this visit 
of mine may contribute a litde to the strengthening 
of our friendly relations. 

I realize that our two peoples are now striving 
to build a social and economic democracy. After 
we attained our independence it has been our 
constant endeavour to raise the standards of living 
of our people, and I am glad to be assured of your 
sympathy and support in this effort of ours. But 
all our efforts will be blasted if we do not secure 
peace; that is why we desire peaceful and friendly 
co-operation among nations. In an age which has 
leamt to navigate the air and split the atom, there 
are no foreign nations, If one nation suffers, all will 
suffer to some extent. We have become inter-respon- 
siblc. We must have less suspicion and mo re unselfish¬ 
ness in the conduct of international relations. We 

* Speech on arrival at the Ruxyne Airport, Prague, 6 June, 
1956 
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must develop the habit of thinking in terms of 
peace. 

I thank you once again for your kind welcome 
and I am looking forward to a very useful lime in 
your country. 






REPLY AT STATE RECEPTION 
IN PRAGUE* 


7 jfinnf, 1956 

I am grateful to you and to your Government for 
this excellent opportunity which they gave me to 
come to your country and know a little about it. 
In three or four days you do not expect to know 
much about a country. All the same, I see here a 
country which passed through many trials and 
tribulations and is now making steady and satis¬ 
factory progress in many sides of her national life. 
As you reminded us, we are in a similar situation, 
having passed through troublesome times. We now 
have an opportunity of reconstructing our national 
life from its foundations. Wc must live before wc 
can live really well. We have to provide ourselves 
with the material conditions of life, food, clothing 
and shelter, before wc can develop our cultural life. 
We believe in a distinction between the mechanics 
of living and die art of living. So far as the 
mechanics of living is concerned the provision 
of the material conditions which are essential for 
any nation to progress — wc believe in control, 
planning and regulation, So far as the art of bring 
is concerned — literature, philosophy, religion, 

"•Speech in reply at the State Reception given by the Pre¬ 
sident of the Czechoslovak Republic, Prague, 7 June, 1956 
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meditation and worship—we believe in absolute 
freedom. So, taking our stand on that fundamental 
distinction between the mechanics and the art of 
life, we plan our economic and industrial life, we 
try to provide education for our people and to 
bring within their reach sanitary and medical 
facilities. So far as the cultural life is concerned, 
we vtish to give our citizens absolute freedom to 
think, meditate and worship as they choose. 

You, Mr President, referred to our work in 
Korea, Indo-China and at the Bandung Con- 
ference, things which we undertook under the 
inspiring leadership of our Prime Minister, but the 
little done there should not blind us to the vast that 
remains to be done. \ou referred to the Panchaiila 
as the new code of international morality i peace¬ 
ful co-existence, non-aggression, non-interference, 
mutual assistance, etc. It is one thing to subscribe 
to these principles, quite another to implement 
them in actual life. We have all subscribed to the 
United Nations’ Charter which asks us to adopt 
the principles of racial harmony, economic and 
social equality and political freedom. But die mere 
subscription to the Charter of the United Nations 
has not enabled us to work those principles out in 
international life. What is necessary, therefore, is 
the development of a new spirit. We need not a 
programme but a new vision and a new outlook. 
That is why the original Panchafila, announced 
by the Buddha 2500 years ago, wished to endow 
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us with a new outlook. He believed that the indi¬ 
vidual must change before society can change. 
The great Chinese thinker Confucius has said how 
to reform the world: We can reform the world 
by reforming the states. We can reform the states 
by reforming the families, we can reform the 
families by reforming ourselves. So, the root of 
all improvement is self-improvement. 

So, if these Panchasita of the international code 
are to become a functioning reality, human 
individuals will have to change their outlook and 
look upon the problems of the world with a 
different vision. 

You, Mr President, referred to the integration 
of our ‘country and wished us success in achieving 
that. We note with great satisfaction the way in 
which the hitherto French possessions of India 
were integrated in fact and in law daring the last 
fortnight, We cannot expect anything else from a 
courtLry like France which has given to the world 
the great ideals of liberty, equality and fraternity. 
I have no doubt that the remaining problems of our 
country will also be similarly solved and that other 
people will follow the example of the noble French. 

You spoke to us ahout cultural and economic 
co-operation. Politicians may differ, our economic 
interests may clash, but when wc stand before the 
masterpieces of art and literature, we do not ask 
to what country an artist belongs or what 
national!tv he comes from. When wc stand before 
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a Shakespeare or Kalidasa, wc arc overwhelmed 
by the excellence, by the perfection of the work, 
which devastates and overwhelms our whole being, 
makes us different from what wc happen to be. On 
the plane of spirit there arc no racial or national 
barriers. The great people belong to the whole 
world. They are the contemporaries of all ages and 
of all countries. 

I have no doubt that wc will be able to establish 
closer co-operation on the plane of culture, art, 
literature, etc. You referred to the beautiful flowers 
which arc now aglow in the light of spring and you 
forecast that, even as they blossom, our relation¬ 
ship might also blossom. We, in India, have used 
the lotus more frequently than many other 
countries as a symbol of what we expect humanity 
would be. From mud and dirt, beautiful flowers 
can spring. From nations which are today 
oppressed, which are today suffering from political, 
economic, or racial bondage, wc may have great 
developments and contributions if only we give 
them a chance. 



UNITED NATIONS* 


I f there is any phenomenon which is characteristic 
of our age, it is the growing unity of mankind. 
What happens in one part of the world affects the 
rest of the world. The time when each country ran 
its own life without much interference from others 
is long past, 

From the beginning of the world, prophets have 
dreamed of the unity of mankind. The Hindus 
speak of svadeio bhusana-tfiiyarn. The Buddha sought 
to establish the kingdom of righteousness in the 
whole world s dharma-rfijya. Confucius said : ‘Under 
heaven one family.’ Christianity speaks of peace 
and goodwill on earth. We are members one of 
another, according to Si. Paul. All religions affirm 
the oneness of man, that in the sight of God we are 
all one. They affirm the sacredness of human 
personality. Every human being has innate worth 
and dignity. We believe that all relations between 
teachers and students, parents and children, 
employers and employees should be governed by 
love. Man is not made for hate and destruction 
but for love and life. 

Dreams cannot become realities unless there arc 
material factors by which we can implement them. 
Today the forces of science and technology have 
supplied the material conditions. 

•Address to the University of Cracow, 13 June, 1D5G 
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As the world becomes smaller, man’s mind must 
become larger or else conflicts will occur. We cannot 
attribute wars to circumstances. They arc not 
what insurance companies call acts of God. They 
are acts of man. We arc today facing a challenge 
and we have to respond to it adequately, if we arc 
to advance the endeavour of civilization. We must 
change the axis of our thought and life. 

We have grown in the past with faith in military 
methods. If we gain more military strength than 
our adversary, we will preserve peace. If the 
adversary' is wise, he will not provoke war; if he is 
foolish and provokes war, he will suffer defeat. 
On this basis, we have acted. Marx says that force 
is the midwife of every old society pregnant'with a 
new one. Some of his followers feel that force is 
not merely the midwife but the mother of the 
new society. The Communist Manifesto has this: 
‘The history of all society hitherto has been the 
liistory of class struggle.’ Sir Winston Churchill 
observes; ‘The story of the human race is war.* 
Today the conditions of warfare have so altered 
that defeat and victory cannot be so simply inter* 
preted. A nuclear war will mean the extermination 
of the enemy and of ourselves. The destructive 
effects of nuclear weapons will be felt in so-called 
neutral countries as well as in belligerent areas. 
Another war will be suicidal folly for both the 
belligerents and the onlookers. 

There arc some who imagine that if wc ban 
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nuclear weapons, we may have the luxury of little 
wars such as the two we have had in this century. 
This banning will be futile, for no system of inspec¬ 
tion can ensure that bombs arc not being manu¬ 
factured secretly. Besides, even if at the outbreak of 
hostilities neither side possesses secret weapons, 
they will start manufacturing them immediately 
war breaks out. We may presume that in any 
great war both sides will employ the most 
dreadful and destructive weapons which science has 
devised. 

We cannot be sure that wars will not break out. 
It will be wrong to imagine that men arc rational 
enough to reject errors when they see them and 
adopt enlightened ideas. If nerves are frayed and 
tempers high, rational considerations do not prevail. 
If the universal dcstrut riven css of war is to deter us 
from engaging In conflicts, conflicting vital interests 
will have to be settled by other means. Peace¬ 
making and military preparedness do not go well 
together. We cannot prepare for war and make 
peace at the same time. By emotional engineering 
we train the mass mind and make it long for war* 
A new kind of diplomacy which does not depend 
on war or threat of war has to be organized. New 
principles and new machinery will have to be 
devised. 

The possession of unlimited powers of self- 
annihilation should Impel us to develop humanity 
and idealism- Man has the instinct for self-preser- 
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vation. It is this instinct that led us to develop the 
League of Nations after the First YV or Id War and 
the United Nations Organisation after the Second 
World War. This organization and its specialized 
agencies have much to their credit, but on the 
fundamental political issues our hopes have not 
been Fulfilled. What are the causes of the inadequacy 
of the United Nations ? 

(t) It is not universal. 

(«} It is divided into blocs. It is not justice 
but pressure of power blocs that decides 
issues in the U.N. 

(in) It is not effectively bringing about peaceful 
changes. The major problems in Asia 
and Africa are those of poverty, hunger 
and unemployment. 

The United Nations must become all-comprehen¬ 
sive. All nations which have Governments which 
exercise power and authority in their areas, so long 
as they arc willing to subscribe to the UniLcd 
Nations Charter, should be admitted. It is a matter 
of satisfaction that sixteen countries were admitted 
to the U.N. last year. A large country like China is 
still out oF it. Many of our negotiations have to be 
carried on with China, and so long as she is not 
within the U.N,, these negotiations have to be 
carried onoutside the U.N. To this extent, the useful¬ 
ness of the U.N. is greatly diminished. It is, there¬ 
fore, imperative that the U.N. should become a 
world organization in a true sense, China, Japan 
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and other established Governments should be ad¬ 
mitted to the United Nations, 

The East-West conflict has prevented the U.N, 
from functioning properly. At any lime military 
pacts and alliances arc dangerous; at the present 
moment, with the development of nuclear weapons, 
thev arc disastrous to humanity. Again, we cannot 
go on piling up armaments indefinitely and condi¬ 
tioning men’s minds for war without exposing 
ourselves to the risk of war. Highly advanced and 
democratic nations are obliged to acquiesce in 
policies which are anti-democratic and opposed to 
the U.N. Charter. Even after the First World War 
we announced the principle of self-determination. 
The United Nations Charter assures to all nations, 
great and small, the right to be free. But those who 
wield power in the U.N. are not in a position to 
sympathize with the pleas of Asian and African 
nations. Cold war commitments take precedence 
over the just demands of oppressed countries for 
liberation. We are obliged to sacrifice considera¬ 
tions of rightness on the altar of cold war strategy. 
Democratic nations, in spite of their own convic¬ 
tions, are obliged to oppose the demand for inde¬ 
pendence of Asian and African peoples, the libera¬ 
tion of Latin Americans and Asians from the 
economic bondage in which many of them live. 
There is no doubt that the United States of America, 
as a former colony which gained her independence 
after a struggle, sympathizes lvith the aspirations 
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for freedom of all dependent and colonial peoples, 
but she is unable to express her sympathy with 
nationalist groups in Asia and Africa, for she does 
not wish to embarrass her allies. Tills policy of ambi¬ 
guity has cost her many allies in the East. 

The United Nations was originally conceived 
as a forum for the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
with possible forces of its own to back its decisions. 
As the cold war developed, it tended to become 
a collective military instrument for use against 
aggressor nations. Giving up its role of mediation 
and peaceful settlement, it adopted the method of 
collective security. Even this concept was applied 
only when it conformed to the demands of the pow er- 
groups, In Korea collecdvc action was invoked, in 
Guatemala it was discouraged, though in both 
cases aggression had taken place. The United 
Nations wishes to contribute to peace and security 
not in the spirit of the Charter of co-opera live effort 
towards mutual restraint, but by the precarious 
balancing of mutually opposed groupings. 

If India and some other countries hesitate to 
align themselves with cither of the two blocs, it docs 
not mean that they are unwilling to decide between 
right and wrong. We arc committed to peace, 
democracy and the U.N. Charier. It is the groups 
which compromise with these ideals. If we arc 
convinced that war is a total disaster, then we 
should re-double our efforts in the peaceful settle¬ 
ment of our problems. The settlement of a dispute 
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by agreement is more advantageous to the dis¬ 
putants than the continuation of it. Even if there 
were not such powers who have not aligned them¬ 
selves, they will have to be invented. We are the 
Stales who can influence both sides to look at each 
other with discrimination. We are not attempting 
the impossible, to reconcile evil with good. We are 
asking all those who have control over nuclear 
weapons to discard them. We feel that the conflict 
between the two groups should be resolved through 
peaceful means and not catastrophic war. We 
believe that States which adopt different political 
systems can exist together, W T e believe that peaceful 
co-existence will help to educate totalitarian systems 
to a perception of individual dignity and the 
importance of civil liberties, and the democratic 
systems to care more for social justice, racial har¬ 
mony and political freedom. India’s adoption of 
the democratic outlook is sufficient proof that we 
arc not neutral between peace and war. We arc 
positively on the side of democracy and of peace. 
Wc arc unhappy that democracies do not work 
out the implications of democracy and are suffering 
from certain fixed Ideas. They seem to be more the 
guardians of the status quo than the champions of 
the oppressed. Millions are living under primitive 
conditions, suffering from hunger, disease and denial 
of advantages which modem science provides. W r e 
arc not prepared to reduce armaments and thereby 
diminish the crushing economic burden and the 
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diversion of years in the life of the young to 
pursuits which have merely a destructive purpose. 

Recent happenings in ihe Soviet Union show 
that the system is still fluid and has not assumed a 
final form. Changes are being introduced. The 
Soviet people seem to have given up the fana¬ 
tical intolerance of other systems of economics 
and politics. Other than communist ways of achiev¬ 
ing a socialist pattern of society are recognized, 
liberal tendencies now slowly manifesting them¬ 
selves will be encouraged by a process of peaceful, 
mutually educative co-existence. If we work for a 
new social order, a co-operative commonwealth, 
communism and capitalism should be regarded as 
alternative means to it, each with its values and 
defects. When they interact on each other, their 
defects may fall out and a new order of justice and 
freedom may be eventually established. 

We need today a sense of humility. We must give 
up the attitude of self-righteousness, that we are 
right and our opponents wrong, or the attitude 
that we may not be perfect but wc are certainly 
belter than our opponents. We must abandon the 
sense of moral superiority. We most realize that we 
are slaves of fear, of unlimited egotism. ‘He that 
is without sin among you, let him cast the first stone.’ 

The United Nations should become an instru¬ 
ment for peaceful changes. World co-operation is 
possible only on the basis of equality and mutual 
welfare. We believe in freedom not only for 
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ourselves but for other people. No nation should 
tolerate exploitation by another. No people could 
be indifferent to their own poverty. All those who 
believe in democracy profess that they do not 
believe in political or economic exploitation or racial 
discrimination. Yet when questions arise in the 
U.N., when proposals arc made to liberate oppres¬ 
sed nationalities, to terminate racial discrimination, 
the democracies hesitate to support them. They 
oppose these proposals or abstain from expressing 
their views, If the suppressed peoples suspect the 
motive of the democracies, we cannot blame them. 
If the peace of the world is to be secured, it can 
only be on the basis of political freedom, racial 
harmony and economic justice. Those who have 
subscribed to the Charter of the U.N. should be 
the opponents of colonialism and racial oppression. 
Unfortunately national unselfishness is much more 
difficult than individual unselfishness. Even un¬ 
selfish individuals, when they become leaders of 
their Governments, do not behave in an unselfish 
manner. Wc practise ‘My country right or wrong 1 . 
Wc have not developed the sense of a world 
community. 

The East-West struggle derives its strength from 
the fact that half the world’s population is living in 
a state of hunger, below the mini mum for existence. 
In Asia they have awakened. In Africa they are 
awakening. 

Mass hunger and other social evils lie at the root 
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of war. The military approach to the struggle should 
be transformed into a competition for economic and 
social leadership. The advanced nations should* 
out or their own self-interest and not out of fear or 
sense of guilt, come to the help of the under¬ 
developed, for peace ultimately depends on raising 
the level of the life of the sick and hungry millions, 
and if we desire peace, wc must serve those w ho 
are in need, Wc must believe in international inter¬ 
dependence. Nationalism is not enough. Let us 
remember the words of Edith Cavcll, just before she 
was shot by a German firing squad in October 
1915: ‘Standing as I do,’ she said, ‘in view of God 
and eternity, I realize that patriotism is not enough. 
I must have no hatred or bitterness towards anyone.’ 

We must change human nature to foster wider 
sympathies and imagination. We must enable 
people to look upon the happiness and suffering of 
other people as our own. We must affirm that truth 
prevails and love endures. Wc must reject reliance 
on methods of force. ‘Ye have heard that it hath 
been said, Thou shall love thy neighbour, and hate 
thine enemy. But I say unto you, love your 
enemies . , . . n No nation can live in indepen¬ 
dence in the modern world. We arc all dependent 
on one another. We must work in a Friendly partner¬ 
ship. A world brotherhood is our ultimate ideal in 
human affairs. This is possible only by a partner¬ 
ship in peaceful co-existence. People’s freedom in 
i Matthew, V. 43-44 
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the management of their own affairs should be 
absolute. They will develop the form of govern¬ 
ment which suits their genius. They should be pro¬ 
tected from military or political aggression, overt 
or covert. We believe in co-operation, not conflict, 
love, not hate. Reason, not force, should govern 
human affairs. 

As in a democratic state, in a democratic world 
we should settle our differences by negotiation, 
discussion, and reach decisions which reconcile 
conflicting interests by a process of mutual give and 
tahe. Out or the turmoil and trouble of our time 
there may emerge a new social order based on moral 
principles and spiritual values which will draw 
together men of alien races and varied traditions. 
Wc may develop a sustained way of living as 
members of the world community. With a common 
conscience, a common understanding, wc will 
establish peace and prosperity in the world- Wars 
between nations will then become as obsolete as 
duels between individuals. 



ON ARRIVAL IN MOSCOW* 


J 5 June, 1956 

I am happy to be here on the invitation of your 
President and renew my acquaintance with this 
great city and the people of the Soviet Union. I 
spent over two years here from September 1949 to 
April 1952. Since I left the place great tilings have 
happened. Our Prime Minister came here last 
year and received a royal welcome which touched 
us all. We had the honour of receiving your Prime 
Minister Mr Bulganin and Mr Khruschcv. Besides, 
there were delegations, cultural and trade, which 
were exchanged between us. All these have contri¬ 
buted to bring our peoples closer, and helped to 
strengthen our friendly relations. 

I am here at this important moment of vital 
developments in the Soviet Union. There has been 
a rc-asscssmcnt of old policies and a drive towards 
new values. With Lhe acceptance of the socialistic 
objectives by many countries and liberalization of 
the Soviet regime, the differences which diride us 
may fade away and the nightmare world in which 
we are tossing and turning may become a thing of 
the past. It is evident that the Soviet Union wishes 
not to die for Its doctrines but to live for its Ideals. 

In spite of other differences, our two countries 
* Speech on arrival at the Moscow Airport, 15 June, 1956 
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are one in so far as we are engaged internally in 
re-planning our society on a socialistic pattern, 
and externally in working for peace which, I dare 
say, is the objective of all nations. There is much 
that binds us together, and I hope that we will 
work together for our mutual advantage. 


SPEECH AT KREMLIN RECEPTION* 


15 Juiti, 1956 

I am thankful to Your Excellency for your kind 
words of welcome. I appreciate vour generous 
remarks about my work in Moscow when I was 
Ambassador here. As I was not a professional 
diplomat, I approached my duties here in a friendly 
and human way and 1 did not find any great diffi¬ 
culties. I was able to explain to your leaders the 
fears and apprehensions of the outside world about 
your policies and I did not find any iron curtain of 
incommunicability. I expressed the fear, whether 
real or imaginary, which the outward world had" 
it was the same to which Palmerston gave voice 
a century ago: 'The policy and practice of the 
Russian Government have always been to push 
forward its encroachments as last and as far as the 
apathy or want of firmness of other Governments 
would allow it to go, but always to stop and retire 
when it met with decided resistance. 1 The nato is 
the product of this fear. Now that you have declared 
your faith in peaceful co-existence and shown by 
some of your deeds that your faith is not a pretence, 
the fear of the outside world may diminish. 

We are grateful to you for your sympathy and 

•Speech at the Reception in the Kremlin eivenbv President 
Voroshilov, 15 June, 1956 
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support to us in the period of our struggle for 
freedom and assistance thereafter in the develop¬ 
ment of our economy. 

You have focused the attention of the world on 
the inequalities, the burdens which bear down the 
hopes of the people. A system where the happiness 
of a few is built on the misery' of the many calls for 
change. 

Whatever differences there may be in our 
methods of approach, the objectives remain the 
same. My country is engaged in the gigantic task 
of reconstructing our society on a socialist pattern 
and we adopt democratic methods and processes 
which arc congenial to our background and tradi¬ 
tions. This reconstruction requires peace in the 
world. We are, therefore, keen on the prevention 
of war and the preservation of peace. We cannot 
have peace in the world unless we have freedom 
and justice, unless men are able to walk upright in 
the lands where they are born and arc free to use 
the fruits of their labour. Your insistence on the 
removal of every kind of exploitation is correct. 
There are grave injustices, political, economic and 
racial, that block the way to an enduring peace. 
Those who stand for the present order of society 
with its masters and slaves are by no means the 
friends of peace. We should not believe in the 
invincible inferiority of some peoples and support 
the present injustices and cruelties. We should not 
trace all the troubles in Morocco, Algeria, Cyprus 
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and Singapore to the machinations of the Soviet 
Union, 

The State exists for man and not man for the 
State. Karl Marx complained about the capitalist 
order that for the enormous majority it gave mere 
training to act as machines, that it destroyed the 
humanity of die proletarian, that the individual 
was deprived of his privacy and right to personal 
development. Any system which suppresses the 
individual conscience is un-Marxist. If we give 
people education and economic opportunity, they 
will demand freedom of inquiry and criticism. Now 
that the Soviet Union has consolidated its base and 
secured stability, what was necessary' in earlier 
years may not be needed now. Recent develop¬ 
ments in the Soviet Union diminish the distance 
between the two systems of democracy, parlia¬ 
mentary and people’s. You have lifted the blanket 
of fear and ended the dread of the police. You have 
admitted past mistakes, reduced somewhat armed 
forces, released From prison social democrats, 
abolished concentration camps, though you still 
have labour correction camps. Marx complained 
about the ‘superstitious worship of authority'’ and 
stressed the role of the people in the making of 
history. As collective leadership increases, there 
will be more democratic control of State policies, 
open discussion of them first within the party and 
then in public. In a complex and increasingly 
diversified industrial economy, individual initia- 
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tive will be encouraged and the Soviet State v. ill 
grow into a welfare State with free elections and 
opposition parties. IF we are to encourage the 
liberal trends in the Soviet Union, we should bury 
bitterness and join together in a common endeavour 
to establish peace. The great issues which divide us 
may be solved more easily by patient understanding 
among the Powers than by rival blocs w hich face 
each other with suspicion and hostility. 

History is being made at greater speed than ever 
before, and if we are wise and willing, we may help 
it forward and establish a world community. It by 
accident or design wc do not blast the world by 
nuclear weapons by the end of the century, W'e may 
have ah efficient world organization. If we temper 
our minds w ith a new sense of forbearance, we may 
yet add eve the dream of all history', 'under heaven 
one family*. Wc earnestly hope that you will co¬ 
operate in the building of a new world based on 
justice and freedom. 



TELEVISION BROADCAST FROM 
MOSCOW 


18 Jaw, 1956 

I am happy to have had this opportunity of spending 
a few days in Moscow and meeting your leaders. 
In the Soviet Union we seem to be at the turning 
of a chapter. Both within and without, considerable 
changes arc noticeable. There is a relaxed atmos¬ 
phere within the country, and more freedom of 
movement and thought. In international relations 
the changes are marked. The courageous confession 
of past mistakes and excesses, the conclusion of 
the Austrian Treaty which grants freedom and 
independence to Austria, the settlement of the 
dispute with Yugoslavia, the return of the Soviet 
base of Pork&lla to Finland, the dissolution of 
Cominform, the reduction of the armed forces and 
the proposals for disarmament arc indications of a 
changed outlook. If the other Powers do not 
recognize this, if they do not encourage these 
developments, I am afraid they will be unfair to 
themselves as well as to the Soviet Union and may 
even be responsible for continuing the cold war, the 
arms race and conditioning men’s minds for a con¬ 
flict which, in this nuclear age, will be a grave 
disaster. In the present crisis the Soviet acts call 
for sympathy and understanding. 
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Any insistence on past wrongs will not help us. 
There is no nation whose record is perfectly clean. 
When minds are obsessed by malignant fears, there 
is no remedy except patience, forbearance and under¬ 
standing. This is a time for humility and self- 
examination. Let us turn our back on the past and 
destroy the power of fixed ideas in a fluid world. 
Let us cease competing in making allegations against 
one another and concentrate on using the immense 
energies which are at the disposal of man for human 
welfare and progress. 


ON LEAVING MOSCOW'* 


19 June, 1956 

T hese few days which I spent here with great 
pleasure and profit gave me an opportunity to 
see something of the changed atmosphere of the 
country and feel a little the spirit of tire Soviet 
leaders. There is a consciousness of strength— 
military arid industrial—and consequently a great 
sense of security. Now that security is safeguarded 
and material conditions are provided to some 
extent for the common people, there is at} eager 
attempt to raise the quality of the human being 
and to establish the conditions For that. I hope that 
the leaders of the Soviet Union will go on 
undeterred in their march towards a progressive, 
humane, liberal welfare State. 


* Speech ai tlic Airport on leaving Moscow, 19 June, 1956 
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I have been these two days in the two well-known 
centres of Uzbekistan, Tashkent and Samarkand. 
Uzbekistan has had a long history in which it was 
subjected to many cultural pressures. Centuries 
before Christ, we hear of the Uzbeks as sowing 
wheat and keeping cattle. Darius, the Persian 
Emperor, carved the world’s biggest sign-post out of 
the rock showing the way between Samarkand and 
Iran. Both Uzbekistan and North-west India were 
parts of his Empire. In the fourth century b.c, 
Alexander brought Hellenic influence to bear on 
the Uzbeks. He also came to parts of India, The 
Buddhist missionaries spread the message of the 
Buddha in Uzbekistan, Islam was imposed on a 
Buddhist community when the Arab invasion took 
place in a.d, 728. Then came the disaster of the 
Mongols followed by the renaissance of Timur and 
his successors. We in India also felt their impact. 
Ulubeg built the one and only observatory in 
Central Asia near Samarkand, the remains of 
which I visited today, I am told that those who 
built the observatory in Jaipur in Rajasthan learnt 
a good deal from the Samarkand observatory. 
Then began a long decline of Uzbekistan into 
feudalism and economic decay. Till a generation 
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ago, we found here, as in some other parts of Asia, 
ancient monuments and ruins and people living 
in filth and disease, ignorance and superstition. 
Today, wc see the forces of modernism at work. 
We have technical schools and universities, 
medical institutes, hospitals, theatres, operas, con¬ 
cert halls, cinema houses and parks of culture. 
There are many signs of agricultural prosperity 
and in dust rial advance. People who were regard¬ 
ed as primitive till the other day arc now* teachers, 
doctors, administrators, ministers. It is good to 
know that 75 per cent of the State budget is 
allotted to what we call social services, education 
and health, art and culture. In these Asian 
Republics of the Soviet Union, standards have 
risen out of recognition. 

1 dare say that liberties of the mind, which are as 
important for healthy human lives as comforts for 
the body, will follow. Wc must recognize that 
materia! progress unhelped by moral and spiritual 
values brings its own revenges in spiritual disquiet 
and impoverishment. The pursuit of truth, the 
enjoyment of beauty and the practice of goodness 
are also necessary for the mental health of the 
people. Wc sec here a country which is in a hurry 
to get somewhere. 

Latterly, there have been cultural interchanges 
between India and Uzbekistan. Yesterday evening 
the Uzbeks gave us not only their national dances, 
but some Indian dances which their artists who 
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visited India learnt. A Ceylonese girl who happens 
to be with us gave two dances which were greatly 
appreciated. There is an eagerness to learn from 
India and give to India in matters of an and culture. 

Our Prime Minister spent two days here and 
Mr Rashidov. President of the Presidium of the 
Republic of Uzbekistan, visited India on two occa¬ 
sions. These have helped to increase interest in 
India, and I hope these connections will grow in the 
years to come. 


ON EARTH ONE FAMILY* 


O n this last day of my visit tothe Soviet Union, 
may I take the liberty of expressing my gratitude 
to President Voroshilov, members of the Govern¬ 
ment of the Soviet Union and the authorities of the 
different Republics which I visited, for their uniform 
kindness, hospitality and attention to me during my 
present visit ? So far as one can judge from brief 
acquaintance, one can say that the Soviet people are 
hard-working, friendly, good-natured, eager to 
learn. They have great pride in their country and 
faith in its future. Their love for peace is sincere. 

The remarkable material progress which the 
Asian Republics have made will impress any un¬ 
biased visitor. If we compare their position thirty 
years ago with what it is today, we will find that 
these Republics have grown out of recognition. Of 
course, material progress by itself is not alh If 
unchecked by the higher values of the mind and 
spirit, it brings about its revenges, resulting in 
spiritual disquiet and impoverishment. In this city 
of monks and monasteries, I may be pardoned if 
I refer to those disciplines which make for the 
humanizing of spirit. I should like to do so, for there 
is a good deal of confusion about die Soviet attitude 
in the matter. 

The Soviet people adopt the scientific method and 
^Broadcast on Kiev Radio, 25 June, 1956 
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look upon truth as something objective to the 
pursuit of which man has to dedicate himself in a 
spirit of disinterestedness. Their enthusiastic en¬ 
couragement of different forms of art, painting and 
sculpture, song and dance, architecture and 
literature, shows that they are votaries of beauty. 
Their eagerness to make the good life available for 
the ordinary man, to accomplish the conditions 
which will make it possible for them to lead human 
lives, easy, free, rich and dignified, is an illustration 
of their fundamental humanism. Truth, beauty 
and goodness are not dreams of the mind or fancies 
of the heart. They arc extra-mental values which 
man has to establish on earth. Many of us regard 
the Divine as Truth, satyam i Beauty, suttdaram. 
Perfection, hvam and Peace, fdntam* 

When we are sometimes called upon to conduct 
a crusade against communism, which is regarded 
as the great enemy of religion, we seem to forget 
that the religion which the communists attack is 
the one based on incredible dogmas, which divides 
man from man, which robs man of his initiative 
and supports social inequalities and vested interests. 

If religion is treated as an inward integration 
which each one has the freedom to achieve for him¬ 
self, without interference from others, and a call 
to establish an equitable social order, there is not 
much in such a religion for the communists to 
complain about. In its esssence, religion is reintegra¬ 
tion of human personality and redemption of 
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human society. When the Hindus speak of jmna or 
wisdom, the Buddhists of bodhi or enlightenment, 
the Christians of meta-noia, they are ail thinking of 
a change of consciousness, a growth of personality. 
This integration of human personality is an essential 
factor of all types of humanism. 

In spite of the Marxist doctrine that all social 
phenomena are directly or indirectly determined 
by the economic conditions of society, the Marxists 
did not exclude the supremacy of the critical mind 
and the free will of the individual. We need not 
wait for the social conditions to become ripe. We 
can take a hand in controlling the drifting stream 
of history. The feeling that our action is in con¬ 
formity with the higher purpose of the universe 
inspires the Followers of Marx to energetic, sacrificial 
living. 

Religion, again, correctly interpreted, gives value 
and dignity to the individual. When the Hindus 
speak of the in-dwelling divine, antar-alma, the 
Buddhists of the possibility of rising to the stature 
of the Buddha, when the Jews affirm that the 
spirit of man is the candle of the Lord, when the 
Christians proclaim that 'the Kingdom of God is 
within you, T ‘Know ye not that ye are the temple 
of God and the spirit of God dwelleth in you,’ when 
the Prophet of Islam tells us that God is nearer to 
us than the very artery' of our neck, they all in 
different ways indicate that the divine is not an 
external despot, a sort of Sultan in the sky, but is 
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the inward principle of self, the inner light, antar- 
jyotu We arc sparks of the divine and it Is for us to 
be co-creators with God, to battle with circum¬ 
stances, to overcome evil and iniquity and raise the 
quality of human living. 

Such a view of religion demands the repudiation 
of all injustices and inequalities and the establish¬ 
ment of a social order which is in conformity with 
the sanctity of the human individual. The universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on 
December 10, 1948, condemns all distinctions based 
on Vace, colour, sex, language, religion, political 
or other opinion, national or social origin, property, 
birth or other status'. Though this Declaration 
cannot be made operative unless its provisions are 
accepted in specific conventions, the directives to 
nations are quite clear. Article 28 states that every¬ 
one is entitled to a social and international order 
in which the rights and freedoms set Forth in the 
Declaration can be fully realized. This conception 
of a universal welfare State, where we look upon 
the whole world as our sacred home, varanasi 
is the dream of religious seers. On earth one family. 
Truly religious people are called upon to strive for 
and serve this world community. Religious men 
will be revolutionaries as long as there are errors to 
be corrected and evils to be overcome. Their ambi¬ 
tion would be to remove the greatest burden of man, 
namely, the exploitation of man by man. If men are 
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dissatisfied with religion, it is because religious 
organizations happen to be advocates of external 
pjety and not spiritual life and are often the 
champions of the status quo. 

Let us remember that not merely in the Soviet 
Union, but in many other parts of the world 
also, there is a rejection of the stories which arc 
taken literally by the common people about the 
lay-out of Paradise, the nature of the kingdom of 
darkness and the psychology of God, Many people 
are repelled by the dogmatic creeds and the arti¬ 
ficial practices of organized religions. Many 
intelligent men, whatever may be their political 
views, radical or socialist, conservative or liberal, 
are inclined to adopt some form of scientific 
humanism. Aversion to dogma and lack of moral 
indignation against social injustice are responsible 
for the present indifference 10 religion. 

It is true that in the earlier years, propaganda for 
atheism was adopted in the Soviet Union. When 
religious reaction supported Tsarist tyranny, the 
communists tried to throw out the baby along with 
the bath-water. When, in the Second World War, 
the Church supported the Soviet stand, a reconcilia¬ 
tion was effected. Today the churches, mosques and 
synagogues in the Soviet Union are not badly attend¬ 
ed. The State does not support any religion but 
does not bar the practice of religion by the people. 
Whether we are humanists or religious men, we 
have faith in democracy. The constitutions of the 
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advanced nations state this faith and call upon 
their members to implement it. The Charter of ihe 
United Nations demands it, blit we all compromise 
in some degree with these ideals in our actions. 

A new Asia, a new Africa, are striving to throw 
off foreign domination, are anxious to catch up 
with the twentieth century and achieve tolerable 
conditions of life for their oppressed, ill-nourished, 
ignorant, illiterate fellow-beings, the right to be 
themselves and be answerable to themselves, subject 
to considerations of general human welfare. 1 l 
should be the duty of all advanced nations to assist 
these communities which are struggling to raise 
themselves. Instead of competing in the making of 
diabolic weapons, they should co-operate in giving 
political and economic aid to subject and suffering 
peoples. This is not always done. 

In spite of our professions to the contrary, racial 
discrimination is practised in many parts of the 
world. The Soviet Union has achieved racial 
harmony. Members of different races get on well 
with one another and feel that they are all members 
of one community. We know how in different parts 
of the world racial justice is sacrificed at the altar 
or race pride. Even in advanced democracies we 
find a superior attitude, apartheid, the exclusive 
clubs, the subtleties of a real, though disguised, 
colour bar. There can be no peace in the world 
so long as racial oppression, producing great 
resentment and ill will, continues. 
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It is true that in the Soviet Union we do not have 
a parliamentary system or government. There is a 
saying attributed to Bukharin t *Wc might have a 
two-party system, but one of the parties would be 
in office and the other in prison/ Opposition parties 
used to be treated as forms of counter-revolution. 
Lenin intended to lift the ban on the opposition 
parties when social and economic conditions of the 
country became stable. Today we can say that the 
State has attained strength, stability and security. 
The cult of the individual is repudiated, but the 
possibility of dictatorship is always there so long a$ 
the nation is said to elect the party; the party 
the organization; the organization the Central 
Committee; and the Central Committee the leader, 
who often becomes a dictator. The present hatred 
of dictatorship, the emphasis on collective leader¬ 
ship, the freedom of discussion within the patty 
may well be regarded as the first steps towards the 
liberalization of the Soviet State. 

Wc need not think that parliamentary democracy 
is un-Marxist. Marxism is a spirit, not a programme, 
a method of social analysis, not an interpretation of 
texts. The goal of socialism is obligatory, hut the 
method of attaining it is optional. Whatever the 
system may be, the ideals are the same, directing 
the future towards the broad horizon, beauty and 
joy, peace and happiness. History' will judge us 
by our deeds, not by our beliefs. 

The greatest problem facing us today is the 
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prevention of war. Improvement in the means of 
communication has reduced the world to a dose 
neighbourhood. We can use the scientific advance 
to make the world a common home for men to 
live in as members of a fellowship in art and science, 
in commerce and industry, or we may destroy 
ourselves. Both these possibilities arc open to us. In 
an atomic war, there will be no front and no rear. 
There was a time when we engaged in wars in the 
conviction that it is better to win wars than to lose 
them. Today the difference between the victor and 
the vanquished has lost all its meaning. In the 
modern context, war is mass suicide. We must 
prevent it at any cost. We must bring about the 
conditions necessary for peace. The w r orld must be 
shaken out of its egoism and its conscience roused 
from its slumber. 

The differences between the two blocs have pro¬ 
duced an atmosphere of suspidon, fear and hatred. 
Many of our judgments are too emotional to be 
safe or reliable. If we are to take a reasonable 
view of the present situation, wc must rise superior 
to our emotions and take note of the re-thinking 
and re-acting that are taking place in the Soviet 
Union. Our passionate hatreds, our frozen attitudes 
should be cast away. We must not slander even our 
enemies. We are living in a period charged with 
history, and the two blocs must view the problems 
in a restrained and reasonable way. I have no doubt 
that wisdom and statesmanship will prevail. 



COMMONWEALTH IDEALS* 


His is my first visit to this country, and my 



X acquaintance with it is very brief, and you do 
not expect me to speak much about the problems 
which you are facing, 

I thought there were two points in which I had 
some relationship with this part of the world. We 
arc members of the Commonwealth, and we have 
some settlers of Indian origin in this part of die 
world. These two things bring us together. 

As for the Commonwealth, I notice in the Press 
that your Prime Minister is trying to geL the Federa¬ 
tion included with full status in the Commonwealth, 
Status is something we all worry about, and here he 
is attempting to get the Federation included as a 
full member of the Commonwealth. 

When we talk about the Commonwealth, we are 
reminded of certain ideals which bind the peoples 
of the Commonw ealth together. The nations which 
are members are fully free, absolutely independent. 
They share no allegiance, but they share loyalty to 
ideals. They have a common spirit of compromise, 
getting dungs adjusted by mutual discussion and 
agreement, equality before the law for all citizens. 
Some of these things are the cardinal features which 
bind the different members of the Commonwealth 

•Address at an Inter-Uncial Asian Reception in DuthicHall, 
Salisbury, 4 July, 1956 
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together. No decisions arc adopted in Common¬ 
wealth Prime Ministers’ Conferences which restrict 
the liberty of action of the members or the Common¬ 
wealth, but the discussions tend to bring about a 
better understanding. 

So far as the ideals of the Commonwealth are 
concerned, they insist on the extension of democratic 
principles to all peoples who belong to the Common¬ 
wealth wherever they may be. We have, first of 
all, independence granted to nations which were 
European in their descent: Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, Eire. Later on, we have countries 
like India, Ceylon, Burma, Pakistan granted 
independence, and now the centre has shifted to 
Africa, where the same process of achieving self- 
government is at work and very soon it will be 
possible for us to say that there are many countries 
in Africa which are full members of the Common¬ 
wealth. That is the goal that the Commonwealth 
should set before itself. It attempts to achieve a 
harmony of mind and spirit among those who 
belong to the Commonwealth. 

There may be difficulties, but the goal is dear, 
and without haste and without rest it is the duty 
oF all of us who belong to the Commonwealth to 
work for the implementation of those great ideals. 

Wc talk about peaceful co-existence, the concept 
of FanchaSila; active, peaceful co-existence. It 
affects not merely international relations but it 
also has a bearing on domestic relations; also on 
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national problems, and if a policy of peaceful, 
active co-existence is promoted in countries which 
have their own problems to face, there is no doubt 
that we will be able to reach the goal. But this 
peaceful, active co-existcncc requires a larger 
understanding, a wider imagination. Unless we 
develop a different outlook altogether, tliis peaceful 
co-existence cannot function either in the national 
or in the international field. 

This very concept of Pancha£la was enunciated 
2500 years ago by the Buddha in a different way. He 
said men must be more humane and civilized if 
they wished to be called human beings, He first of 
all gave us the principle—Do not injure other people. 
Practise non-violence. In almost all these problems 
let your approach be a democratic, peaceful, non¬ 
violent one. That is the first principle he spoke to 
us about. 

The second principle he told us was—Do not be 
greedy. There is such a thing as greed of the 
individual or greed of the group. Selfishness may 
take different forms; individual or collective selfish¬ 
ness. As far as possible, do not aspire to other 
people’s property or possessions. 

The third thing he said was—Develop self- 
control. Unless we learn to govern ourselves, we will 
not be able to govern others. Self-control is essen¬ 
tial for every individual. If we have fear, we have 
anger. Anger leads to hysteria. Hysteria leads to 
all sorts of actions. So, if we want to avoid these 
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things, it is essential for us to develop self-control. 
We must he able to rise superior to our emotions. 
Avoid all passions. It is difficult. We want to develop 
sanity, but as Erasmus said: ‘Look at Providence ; 
He confined reason to the cells of the brain, but 
allowed the passions the whole body to range 
over.’ So to control passions by reason, wliich is 
confined to the cells of the brain, is not an easy 
thing. We arc, therefore, asked to exercise self- 
control. 

The fourth principle was—Do not resort to 
untruth. Do not shrink from truth for fear of offend¬ 
ing powers or principalities. Try to live up to your 
conscience. Do not act in an untruthful way. 

The last was—Avoid intoxicants. Demagogy' is a 
great intoxicant. People lose their heads when 
appeals are made to them in the name of some 
kind of group loyalty. 

So, the live principles that the Buddha enuncia¬ 
ted 2500 years ago are these: avoid violence; 
avoid greed; adopt self-control; do not resort to 
untruth; avoid intoxicants. He made out that a 
human being becomes truly human, his emotions 
become refined and Ids purposes civilized if he is 
able to adopt this Panchaiila, which is for the re¬ 
making of the individual. Unless the individual is 
re-made, society cannot be rc-made. 

It was Plato who told us that constitutions reflect¬ 
ed the dispositions of men. Unless wc alter the 
dispositions of human beings, wc will not be able to 
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alter the constitutions. Even after the constitutions 
are drawn up, we will not implement them; we 
will resort to subterfuges by which the constitutions 
are circumvented. In this world, which is becoming 
smaller every day, it is essential for us to make our 
hearts big and our minds large. We must widen our 
imagination, extend our sympathies, look on other 
human beings even though they may be unfor¬ 
tunate, poor, sick, uneducated, as our kindred, not 
as inferior beings—we must be in a position to give 
them status, dignity. 

So, when we talk about the Commonwealth— 
our membership in the Commonwealth—we mean 
the adoption of certain ideals. These constitute the 
soul of the Commonwealth, the basis, the values 
without which the Commonwealth would fade away. 

We live not because of our earthly possessions 
but we live on account of the ideals wc cherish, 
and when we say we are members of the Common¬ 
wealth it is essential for us to adopt certain basic 
values and implement them in our daily life. 

The second thing I mentioned was that wc have 
settlers of Indian origin in this country. They are 
doing their work, I dare say, quite well, but it is 
essential for them to regard themselves as members 
of this society, of the society where they are placed, 
where they are making a living. Parties, when they 
are formed, as far as possible must be formed on the 
basis of political principles, not on the basis of 
racial relations. It is one society to which wc all 
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belong here and it must be our endeavour to 
promote the progress and prosperity of all the 
people of this society. It does not mean that you 
have no interest in your culture or heritage. India 
is not a geographical expression—it is a living 
spirit. It stands for certain ideals. It tells us that 
this world of space and time is not all; it is some¬ 
thing which is perpetually superseding itself. Any¬ 
one who looks at the Indian flag will see the rotating 
wheel of time—that in this world of time nothing 
is steady; all is movement. One thing leads on to 
another* and we give it the blue* indicating the 
colour of the sky and or the sea. The cosmic process 
is symbolized by the cakra you find in the centre. 
Is that wheel of time self-maintaining ? Docs it 
stand by itself ? No; it depends on a vast, eternal 
background which we do not wish to define in any 
particular sectarian or dogmatic way, and we give 
to it the colourless white; what Shelley calls the 
white radiance of eternity. If the cosmic process is a 
perpetual movement, if it depends on an eternal 
background, the colour white tells us, ‘please do 
not quarrel about the way you define eternity’. Do 
not think you have captured the truth, standardized 
it, codified it. Truth is a perpetual adventure. 
Religion is itself a perpetual quest* so there is no 
such thing as your having attained the truth. We 
are pilgrims, and truth cannot be regarded as 
having been captured by this or that particular form. 
The Eternal Spirit is superior to any kind of halting 
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definitions thereof. The white background is an 
illustration of that fundamental truth. We are 
struck by the empirical variety of religions, but if 
wc attend to the goal, wc will notice the trans¬ 
cendent unity of religions. By putting the white 
background, we try to indicate that man exists 
for something more than earthly existence. There 
is a higher purpose. His life is not to be regarded 
as a repetition of the mechanical round of animal 
existence—being bom,growing up, mating, produc¬ 
ing offspring, passing out. He has another func¬ 
tion to fulfil. How can we live in this world with the 
perspective of the eternal ? Wc put at the top the 
orange colour; the colour symbolizing renuncia¬ 
tion, the sweat of the heart. That is the only way 
to the goal, through suffering, through austerity, 
through discipline. By means of these we can live 
in this world with the perspective of the eternal. 
If we do so, it is not for withdrawing from the 
world; it is for the purpose of building a green 
paradise on earth. The lowest green tells us that 
the fruits of contemplation and discipline are to be 
poured into the energy of action. The world Is a 
rotating process. It depends on an eternal back¬ 
ground. Man can reach the truth by discipline 
and suffering. If he attains it, he will make this 
world into a beautiful garden. 

That is the heritage. It is universal. It is not 
a question of your belonging to this country or that 
country. It is a question of your cherishing these 
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values and the values can be cherished under 
whatever sky you are working, and if you are able 
to bring these values to bear on your daily existence, 
you will make a very effective contribution to the 
world, to the life, progress and prosperity of the 
people of this country. 




CO-EXISTENCE* 


I am clad to be here today and sec so many of you 
assembled for this function. I thought it was a 
reception and so the attraction of a reception when 
we sit down and have some tea and sandwiches 
must have brought you together, but I understand 
that receptions in this country mean speech- 
making. 

Mere there are people from different parts oF 
the world who have all adopted this Nyasaland as 
their home and who are now working for the well¬ 
being and the prosperity of this country; yet when 
you come from different countries, you carry some¬ 
thing of the spirit of the countries from which you 
come, and our Commissioner has said that you have 
here some settlers of Indian descent also* 

India is not so much a geographical expression 
as an altitude of mind, an orientation, a particular 
outlook. Professor Childe of the University of 
London, writing about ancient India, makes a 
remark that in 3250 b.c. India confronted Egypt 
and Babylon with a distinctive civilization, a definite 
pattern of life which still endures. It is the basis, he 
said, of modem Indian civilization. Modem Greece 
is different from ancient Greece, modern Egypt is 
different from ancient Egypt, but modern India is 

•Address at the Commissioner’s Reception at the Indian 
Sports Club, Limbc, Nyasaland, 7 July, 1956 
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not fundamentally, so far as the outlook is concern¬ 
ed, different from ancient India* 

Among the relics of the Mohenjo-Daro and 
Hurappa excavations yon find an image of a proto¬ 
type of the god Siva seated on a lotus throne with 
his eyes shut, in a posture of meditation, with the 
animal creation around him. There you have the 
fundamental outlook which has dominated the 
spiritual landscape of the country- From the 
beginning it was felt that he who, by the power 
of Ms meditation, establishes supremacy over his 
own appetites and emotions, is greater than one w ho 
is able to win the battles of the world; in other 
words, self-conquest is more important than con¬ 
quest of countries even. We believe that the great¬ 
est conquerors are those who overcome their enemies 
without the use of force. 

From that time down to out own time we will 
find there this image of one rapt in meditation. 
You find it in the Upanisads, you find it in the 
Buddha. The statues of the Buddha indicate to us 
how he was victorious over ill will, bigotry, etc. 
Every generation and every part of the country 
produced people who incarnated this ideal. 

Religion is not for us SO much doctrinal con¬ 
formity or ceremonial piety as the re-changing of 
our nature, the transforming of our personality— 
becoming something different from w r hat we are. li 
is a participation in the ultimate mystery of die 
world. 
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When we identify religion with such an outlook* 
doctrinal rivalries and crcdal conflicts become 
irrelevant. From that day to tins day there have 
been different pathways recognized for the realiza¬ 
tion of the religious goal which is the fulfilment of 
our true nature. So the idea of a peaceful, active, 
mutually educative co-existence has been with us 
for ages. When it is said that India is a secular 
State, it docs not mean that India worships material 
comforts and luxuries or docs not recognize that 
there are liighcr laws of the universe than those 
which govern the physical world of space and time. 
It only means it does not stand for any particular 
religion but deals imparl tally with all religions; that 
it adopts the philosophy of active co-existence 
among the religions of the w orld. That is the mean¬ 
ing of a secular State. 

So long as we regard doctrines as pathways to the 
realization of the Supreme and not final statements 
of the truth, there will be no conflicts, disputations, 
or controversies. Religious w r ars arise when we 
exalt dogma and regard it as infallible. The Aryan 
and the Dravidian, the Hindu and the Buddhist* 
all the races which pouted into the country have 
been, relatively speaking, welded into a corporate 
unity. 

There are other views, also, which have come 
down to us. If we turn to the West, we find the 
distinction between the Greek and the Barbarian 
with which European history started. Actually, 
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however, Greece acquired a great deal from the 
‘Barbarian’ countries of Egypt, Babylon and 
Iran. If we go a step forward, we will find that 
Justinian closed down the schools of Athens, think¬ 
ing Greece and Galilee could not co-exist, but we 
know that Greece has entered into the history of 
Christianity, Augustine is full of Plato and Plotinus; 
Aquinas is full of Aristotle. Again, we have the 
philosophy of either this or that when we conic to 
the Crusades; either the Cross or the Crescent, 
We have discovered that the Cross and Lhe Crescent 
could live together, educating each other. The 
modern European Renaissance is the product of 
the enlightenment brought to Europe by the Arab 
translators of the great Greek works, and those 
Muslim theologians, Avcrroes and Avicenna, have 
contributed a great deal to the development of 
Christian thought. We had centuries of conflict 
between the Catholics and the Protestants. Again, 
it was thought either this or that. We find now that 
the Catholics and the Protestants can live together, 
can be of assistance to each other and can educate 
each other. We have the conflicts between the blocs 
today. We arc now thinking of having a policy of 
active co-existence. Whereas the tradition of either 
this or that has led to conflicts in the world, the 
tradition of this and that is likely to bring about a 
healing of the nations of the world. The tradition 
of ‘eithcr-or 1 is derived from the acceptance of 
doctrinal exclusiveness, a kind of finality that we 
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have attained the truth and we have got it and it is 
necessary for us to dispel the darkness among those 
who have not found the truth. 

The philosophy of this and that indicates that 
God has not left Himself without a witness among 
any people, whoever they may be. They will all 
stand as witness to the working of God’s love. There 
arc no people who have been orphaned or left 
forlorn in the world. The Quran says: ‘Unto every 
people did we send a messenger, to teach them to 
worship God/ So, if we adopt the policy of the 
universality of the Supreme, from it follows the 
philosophy of active co-existence. 

Today, we have come to realize the unwisdom 
of the policy of this or that. There was a time when 
military methods were able to result in success 
for our views. Those days are over. An aerial 
bombardment today makes no distinction between 
the combatant and the civilian. A thermo-nuclcar 
bombardment will not make any distinction of 
nations. We have, therefore, come to a state when 
it will be possible for us, by merely pressing a 
button, to destroy a whole continent. By trying 
to win leadership in the development of these 
diabolical weapons we are not likely to help our 
own views. We have come to realize that we have 
to live together or die together, and if we are to live 
together, w r e must have tolerance of other people’s 
view's; religious tolerance, ideological tolerance, and 
these arc the things which have become inevitable 
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in the interests of self-preservation, Forgiveness is 
love at its highest power. 

If we, therefore, wish to adopt a philosophy of 
active co-existence, our fundamental attitude that 
we are the possessors of light and others are grovel¬ 
ling in darkness will have to be abandoned, India 
has suffered on account of that policy of co-existence, 
but that docs not matter. We are bound to suffer 
if we stick to truth. 

The great symbol of Christianity is the Cross 
where Jesus suffered material defeat for the sake of 
spiritual victory. If wc feel that we are on the 
right lines, it is essential for ns to adopt the attitude 
that wc do not undertake things in the hope of 
succeeding but we undertake things because they 
are right. 

Here, then, in this Federation you have men 
of different communities, of different races, of 
different religions all brought together. If we adopt 
the philosophy of cither this or that, it means 
conflict, chaos and anarchy. If we adopt the philo¬ 
sophy of this and that, then each one can go his way, 
adopt his views and make liis contribution to the 
upbuilding of this country, Wc will then have a 
great future when the different communities will 
make their own contributions to the wealth of this 
land. 

I have no doubt that the philosophy which now 
dominates this country is the philosophy which 
does not believe in cither extermination or segrega- 
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tion, or assimilation, but it does believe in achiev¬ 
ing racial harmony, and if racial harmony is to be 
achieved, your whole outlook on life must be 
different. You must respect every individual. He 
may not be as great as we are; he may not have 
the intellectual achievement or the educational gifts 
or the vast experience which some of us may 
claim to possess, but that does not mean that the 
unsuspected possibilities and potentialities of people 
have all been explored. There is so much unknown 
to us that may yet come out. 

1 do hope this land will adopt a philosophy which 
says; l God is assisting everyone to grow to his fullest 
stature, and it is our duty to provide the atmos¬ 
phere and circumstances which will help each 
individual to grow to Ins utmost. The world as a 
whole demands the philosophy of co-existence, not 
merely passive, neutral co-existence, but active, 
mutual, educative co-existence. 

Military solutions to political problems are good 
for nothing. Ultimately they will leave bitterness 
behind. Political solutions will have to be devised 
for political problems, and 1 do hope that those 
who arc in authority in this country will work 
towards racial harmony in this great land. 


ON ARRIVAL AT DJAKARTA 

26 Stplembtr, 1956 


I T is a joy for me to be in this beautiful and 
live country'. For a visitor from India) your 
country has a great appeal, Indonesia and India 
have not been strangers to each other. Our countries 
have had long and intimate connections for 
centuries. In recent times our two peoples passed 
through many trials and tribulations, A few years 
ago we both emerged from colonial subjection, We 
are now attempting to break with the misery and 
poverty of the past, raise living standards and 
remove the slums and build a stable W el fare State 
on principles of democracy. Wo had the honour of 
receiving recently in India your Vice-President 
and your Prime Minister and have learnt to appre¬ 
ciate the great efforts you arc making to make 
your State a liberal, Welfare State. U’c are engaged 
in a similar effort, and if our efforts arc to succeed, 
we must bring new minds to bear on the new tasks 
that face us. Thus we are bound by tics of past 
history' and present endeavour. T have the great 
privilege to convey to you the friendly greetings 
of our people and their best wishes for your progress 
and prosperity. 


BOROBUDUR* 


I T is an honour for me to be liere, make your 
acquaintance and see something of the great 
temple of Borobudur, the monastery on the hill, 
one of the greatest Buddhist temples in the world. 
The huge temple rises on a grassy slope, massive 
and still, spread over many acres. Mounting up in 
nine terraces to a height of well over 100 feet, the 
temple is capped by a huge, inverted bell-shaped 
dome called a stupa, 

The fortunes of this temple must induce in us a 
mood of detachment. The temple was built over a 
thousand years ago when a great civilization 
flourished in Central Java, Thousands of builders 
worked in a spirit of devotion and dedication. They 
carved the terraces with innumerable beautiful 
figures of the Buddha and the events of his life. 
The temple was completed and soon Central Java 
became deserted. As the years passed, the jungle 
advanced on Boro bod ur, creepers spread up the 
terraces, trees grew up all round and the temple was 
lost to memory. An Bnglish explorer, Sir Stamford 
Raffles, at the beginning of the last century stumbled 
on this monument buried deep in the forest. It is 
today restored, though an overwhelming loneliness 
seems to hang over the temple. It is sometliing 
almost outside of time. 

• Speech at Djokjakarta, 27 September, 1956 
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Even as this great temple is restored, your country 
is being reconstructed, Djogjakarta was the first 
capital of the Republic of Indonesia, It was the 
centre of your political struggle. The Parliament of 
the Republic met here. Your President was sworn 
and installed here. It has become the centre of a 
great university where the teaching is through the 
medium of bfihasd Indonesia* Djogjakarta is ihe 
centre of your great culture, of your drama and 
dance, of your handsome silver work, It is my 
hope and wish that even as the Borobudur temple 
was under an eclipse for some centuries and has 
now come into its own, your great nation which 
was under subjection for some centuries may thrive 
and Sourish for the good of the Indonesian people 
and the world at large. 



VISIT TO BALI 


28 September, 19$6 


HAVE heard a great deal about the religion 



W and art of Bali and It is, therefore, a matter of 
great satisfaction to me that I am able to visit this 
island and make my acquaintance with the people 
of Bali. There is a similarity between Bali and India 
so far as social customs and laws, religious practices 
and amusements go, The Balinese believe that 
beauty and art nourish the soul and spirit even 
as food nourishes the body. Each man here is an 
artist and each woman a dancer. 

This island has preserved for centuries Hindu 
religion and culture. The Balinese ceremonies and 
festivals, their beliefs in karma and rebirth remind 
us of Hinduism. Cremation is the usual form of 
disposal of the dead. 

The Republic of Indonesia, being a democracy, 
has allowed a variety of customs and cultures to 
flourish. That is why we have in this country a 
brightness and loveliness, a constant play of colour 
in their religious and artistic life, which arc not to 
be found in standardized nations. 1 do hope that 
the genius of the Bali people will never be 
overwhelmed. 


PARTNERS IN PEACE* 


O n the eve of my departure from Indonesia* I 
should like to express to your Vice-President, 
your Government and the very friendly, smiling 
people of Indonesia my deep thanks for the excellent 
time, instruction and entertainment they provided 
for me in this my all text brief visit to this country. 

I have visited some parts of your country and am 
leaving with warm impressions of your past 
achievements and future possibilities. 

We, in Indonesia and India, happen to possess 
common springs of inspiration, \ our pre-historic 
culture has been greatly influenced by the waves or 
Hindu, Buddhist and Muslim thought. Your life, 
thought and art manifest the influence of these 
great waves. Yet out of all these you have developed 
your ow r n Indonesian culture, which is distinctive, 
interesting and attractive. 

Besides, there is a kinship among all those who 
suffered in recent times from foreign domination 
and freed themselves from it. We rejoice at the 
attainment of your Freedom and the way in which 
you have been helping other struggling nations. 
From the time in September 1950 your Republic 
was recognized as a full member of the United 
Nations, India and Indonesia have been working 
together for the achievement of freedom by other 
* Broadcast on Djakarta Radio, 29 September, 1956 
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peoples suffering from colonial subjection. In the 
Bandung Conference held in April 1955, leaders of 
29 nations representing more than half the popula¬ 
tion of the world met and took a decisive stand 
against colonialism in all its forms. 

The directives in our Constitution and your 
Pahcha&la have much in common: (I) Belief in 
God, (2) Nationalism, (3) Democracy, (4) Social 
Justice, and (5) Humanity. 

Your first principle makes out that in the task 
of rebuilding your country, you recognize that 
there are other laws than those which govern the 
physical universe. It is an act of faith with you to 
work for the rebirth of your nation. This is the task 
assigned to you in the divine economy and you wish 
to accomplish it in a spirit of humility and 
dedication. You believe in God who is the one God 
of the whole universe. He is not a Hindu God or a 
Muslim God or a Christian God, but the one 
Supreme Lord of the Universe approached 
dilferendy by different people. You allow freedom 
of belief and practice. The Muslim and the 
Christian, the Hindu and the Buddhist live here in 
peaceful co-existence and friendship. Only all 
citizens should feel the inspiring presence of the 
Supreme, look upon this soil as holy ground and 
their work as a sacred duty. While we do our duty, 
wc must leave the issue to the vision and wisdom of 
the Supreme. 

Your principle of nationalism is not aggressive 
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or chauvinistic. It is an endeavour to integrate 
your country and build its future undeterred by 
others. You wish to develop among the people of 
Indonesia, scattered over different islands, a sense 
of nationality, a sense of oneness, of belonging to 
one whole. You wish to foster the unity of youi 
country* and harmonize the different peoples, 
languages, customs and cultural levels. These 
differences were used in the past to keep you down 
in subjection. Diversity need not mean disunity or 
discord. The people must be educated politically 
and emotionally to feel that they are nationals of 
this great State and they should work together for 
the common good, for national welfare. Local 
loyalties and national responsibilities should be 
reconciled. 

Your coat-of-arms bears the motto, Bhhmtka 
Tunggal Jka t unity in diversity. The ancient Greeks 
were a mongrel people who borrowed freely from 
Crete, Egypt, Phoenicia, Babylonia, Lydia and 
others. The British people, for example, arc not a 
single race and their cultural tradition owes so 
much to so many people. They are debtors to the 
Greeks with their spirit of intellectual inquiry, to 
the Jews with their conception of one God and 
their passion for social righteousness, to the Romans 
with thdr love for law, to the Saxons with their 
sense of broad equity and to the Normans with 
their love of order. Into each Briton something of 
all these has entered and is a part of his heritage. 
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Take the case of Indian culture. It bears the marks 
of the Aryan and the Dravidian, the Hindu and the 
Buddhist, the Muslim and the Christian. We must 
listen to all the voices coming from all parts of the 
world though we should speak with our own voice. 
We must seek, examine and express our own 
character. Imitation should not displace free 
creative ness. 

Freedom is possible only in a democratic society. 
Unfortunately, the spirit of Individual liberty seems 
to be on the decline. Many of us have become 
slaves to systems, victims of orthodoxies, prisoners 
of organizations. The anonymous collectives prevail 
over the spirit of man. Democracy affirms that 
every man has an inner light within him and he 
must live his life by its guidance. Islam, for 
example, affirms that man docs not need any 
intermediary priest between liimself and God. This 
gives every man the feeling of basic human dignity. 
Democracy means equal opportunity for all people. 
The secret ballot, ihe free press and freedom of 
religious belief and practice are its expressions. The 
will of the people should be ascertained by peaceful 
democratic processes. 

Political violence is inconsistent with democracy. 
It is an evasion of democracy, an escape from it. 
Each one of us has it in Ids power to shape the 
future to some small extent. We must contribute to 
the upbuilding of society by our work and effort, 
by our sweat and toil. At a time when the decencies 
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of iifc are being assailed from many quarters, we 
must stress the freedom of the human spirit. 
Democracy means restraint, discipline. We should 
subordinate our self-interest to the public good. An. 
unclean government, a divided leadership make for 
instability, dhortoo rskfoti fukfitok koto honii* \ oui 
future is assured if you have an honest, effective 
and patriotic Government. 

So long as we have illiteracy, ill-health, intel¬ 
lectual serfdom and spiritual slavery, we have no 
true liberty. We must remove these impediments to 
human life and raise the quality -of human living. 
We desire better standards of living. Advanced 
nations have become prosperous and powerful 
because of their technical know-how, scientific and 
technological development, W retched ness is not a 
law of nature or the will of God. W e should learn 
all that is essential for the improvement of the 
material conditions of life, for freeing our world 
from want. We are interested in results, not ideo¬ 
logies. Socialism is democracy in action. In a 
Welfare State, physical health, social security and 
cultural progress should not be left to chance. 
They must be organized by the Government, If 
people visit us, they should do so not because of our 
ancient monuments but because of our present 
achievements. We arc not to be treated as archaeo¬ 
logical curiosities or museum pieces. Time does 
noL stand still and we have to modernize our¬ 
selves. 
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Thanks to the advances of science and technology* 
and the growing inter-dependence of nations, we 
are moving towards a world order based on freedom 
for all, peaceful settlement of international disputes 
and the liberty of the individual subject. India and 
Indonesia are not neutral with regard to freedom 
and colonialism, peace and war, democracy and 
dictatorship. 

We are convinced that any war in the present 
context will be disastrous to humanity. We believe 
that freedom and peace arc inseparable. As we are 
anxious to avoid war and as peace can be based 
only on justice, we wish to sec all subject peoples 
liberated. We want freedom not only for ourselves 
but for all others. A happy mankind is the ultimate 
end of human development. We arc committed to 
the establishment of a human society in which there 
will be no discrimination based on race or colour. 
We wish to work for a genuine, all-inclusive fellow¬ 
ship based on economic prosperity, social happiness 
and cultural greatness. We believe in a partner¬ 
ship among nations in which disputes are settled 
by conciliation, not coercion; understanding, not 
violence. 

In all fundamental matters, in domestic policies 
and international affairs, wc seem to think alike. 
The same principles guide us in our political life 
and behaviour. Wc arc natural partners in world 
affairs. By working together wc may help each 
other and help the progress of humanity. Long live 
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the Republic of Indonesia* May the Garuda, the 
emblem of your State, cany you safely and speedily 
to your goal. 


5 



FAREWELL RADIO SPEECH AT 
TOKYO* 


8 Octuler, 1956 

I have spent a delightful week in your beautiful and 
great country, thanks to the warm and generous 
hospitality of your Government and people, I have 
met some of your leaders of thought and public 
life. I have felt the subdued spirit of confidence in 
the future with which your people and your Govern¬ 
ment are working. 

We, in India, have always had a great admira¬ 
tion for your people and their achievements. You 
were the first Asian nation to acquire technical 
modernity and become a modem nation. You were 
an inspiration to many other countries of Asia who 
lost their independence through their political 
apathy, lack of organization, petty jealousies of 
rival interests, lack of unity and resistance to neces¬ 
sary' changes. Unfortunately, when your policies 
took a wrong turn, you suffered a setback. Today 
you stand at the end of one epoch and the 
beginning of another. You have adopted a 
Constitution which, when implemented, will make 
you a prosperous, progressive, democratic welfare 
State. 

•This speech could not be delivered on account of a sudden 
call from India, 
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A new Constitution will have no life without a 
new birth, without a change in the minds and hearts 
of the people. You are passing through the travail 
of a new birth. While preserving your national 
heritage, your distinctive way oflife, you arc adapt¬ 
ing yourselves to the new* world, with its demands 
and c h all eng es. The new atomic age started with a 
portent. You were the first people in the world to 
suffer an attack from atomic weapons, and it is 
only natural that bitter experience has engendered 
in you a general reluctance to rearmament. In this 
nuclear age the military road is the wrong road. It 
can only lead to the death of our children and the 
extinction of all hope. If war occurs again on the 
scale to which we arc accustomed, with the weapons 
which we arc assiduously preparing, not only will 
society as we know it disintegrate but even life on 
our planet may be annihilated. We cannot accept 
war as an intrinsic part of human nature. That 
would be to acquiesce fatalistically in our own 
destruction. We must take anoLhcr road leading to 
a better world than any that has existed in the 
past, Jf you, with your discipline and devotion, 
loyalty and idealism take to it, you will have a great 
future. We are convinced that you will attain an 
eminent position in the world and be a source of 
great strength to the community of nations. Your 
past is not only a memory but a concrete part of 
your life. You have learnt that nationalism is not 
enough. You have made your cities of Hiroshima 
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and Nagasaki international cultural centres to 
promote the cause of world peace. 

All nations in the world require to pass through 
a rebirth, through a vast moral revolution. A civili¬ 
zation is safe when its different elements, economic 
and political, ethical and social, artistic and 
spiritual, what are called in India dlmma , artka, 
Jcama and mohsa are in balance or harmony, even as 
an individual is said to be integrated when his 
animal, human and spiritual interests arc held in 
harmony. When any one of them preponderates to 
such an extent that it crushes the others, the principle 
of unity is broken, disequilibrium starts, discord 
sets in and the civilization breaks down. During 
the last few centuries, the economic, the material, 
the technological approach to life has been stcadily 
rising and a mechanical view of life is becoming 
predominant. The Welfare State is being interpreted 
as a material Welfare State. A demand for higher 
wages is not wrong. Poverty is not essential for 
spiritual elevation. Wealth is not a drag on spiritual 
life. What is of concern is the gradual substitution 
of material values, of mass and quantity for 
standards of quality. Size and speed are materkd 
values; art, literature and religious life arc spiritual 
values. A mass civilization has the tendency to 
crush the individual, reduce him to the average 
and produce a level of mediocrity. Education 
becomes an instrument for training docile, passive, 
obedient servants of a bureaucracy ready to accept 
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whatever is handed out, from philosophy to aspirin 
tablets. This tyranny is more crushing and demora¬ 
lizing than any political or religious despotism. It 
destroys the root of all aspiration and freedom. 

Your country has been famous for its temples 
and lovely inns, for the charm and courtesy of your 
people, and for their smiling tradition of living. 
Your people have made outstanding contributions 
to mathematics and the physical and biological 
sciences. If you are to continue these great services 
to humanity, the freedom of the individual spirit has 
to be preserved. For, we owe the masterpieces of 
art and literature, the discoveries of science to the 
solitary geniuses who work in their cells and cloisters 
with concentration of purpose and intellectual 
vigour. The sanctity of the individual is the basis 
of democracy and the fundamental principle of all 
religions. 

Our two countries have had intimate cultural 
relations for centuries. Buddhism happens to be 
the main faith of your people, though other religions 
also have their followers. It insists on silent medita¬ 
tion, dhyana. Religion is an inner change of consci¬ 
ousness, a revolution in mind, an intensity of under¬ 
standing. The Buddha, whose name is truth, 
Mccanania, asks us to practise universal love. If 
' v c arc not to destroy ourselves we must live like 
members of a single family. We should acknowledge 
every man as our brother. Tor there arc no strangers 
m the world, kanmd or compassion enables us to 
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bear and forbear, to suffer injury without being 
maimed thereby. Man alone, among the creatures 
of the world, is capable of compassion, endurance 
and sacrifice. Courage, honour and sacrifice have 
been the glory of your past. In the new world these 
qualities arc to be used not in warring with other 
nations but in co-operating with other peoples, in 
fighting the evils of human life, disease, poverty, 
famine, crime and, indeed, war itself. These evils 
Spring from our own nature. That is why we are 
asked to develop understanding, prajiid, and practise 
compassion, karund or love. To love men is to sec 
in them not competitors or rivals or obstacles to 
one’s advance but co-heirs of the grace of life, fellow'- 
members of the spiritual household. It is to accept 
them as they are with all their faults in the faith 
and hope of what they may yet become. 

In the great problems of life, we should not take 
upon ourselves all the burdens of the universe. We 
should do our duty and leave the results to the 
Divine Providence in whom we profess to have 
confidence. Our two countries have many affinities 
of thought and aspiration. I do hope that in years 
to come our mutual relations, which arc already 
intimate, may grow strong and abiding. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURE 













NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, 
BENGAL 


Golden Jubilee Celebrations 
17 March, BS6 

I am happy to be here and take part in the Golden 
Jubilee Celebrations of the National Council of 
Education, Bengal. The fifty years from 1906 to 1956 
have been an eventful period in the history of our 
country, and Bengal has contributed very effectively 
to our many-sided renaissance. Its contributions to 
art and literature, politics and social reform, 
religion and philosophy have been outstanding. 
The people of Bengal have been distinguished by 
their intellectual vigour, emotional intensity and 
sacrificial devotion to noble causes. In this National 
Council the torch of freedom was kept burning in 
the days of darkness and subjection. 

The movement for liberation from alien control 
had different aspects. This National Council of 
Education is one expression of our endeavour to 
free ourselves from alien control. Many eminent 
leaders of Bengal were associated with tins Council, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Aurobindo Ghosh, Asutosh 
Chaudhuri, Gurudas Baticrjee, Rash Bchari 
Ghosh, Surcndranath Bancrjee, among others, 
and they took part in the establishment and 
development of this Council. Its aim was to 
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organize a system of education, literary, scientific 
and technical, on national lines and under national 
control/ 

The prevalent system of education suffered from 
two serious defects, that it was mainly literary in 
character and that it ignored the national tradition. 
It is relatively inexpensive to train students in arts. 
Jaw and commerce, but it costs a great deal to train 
them in sciences, engineering and technology which 
are essential for the development of our resources 
and raising our standards of living. The National 
Council tried to correct this imbalance. The most 
valuable contribution the National Council has 
made to the industrial development of our country 
has been in the fields of engineering and technical 
education. Though the students trained here had 
not the advantage of Government recognition and 
patronage, by the quality of their work they estab¬ 
lished a reputation for themselves. Their training 
was recognized by the Government of the country 
and universities abroad, like Harvard, Yale and 
Michigan, The Council had a comprehensive 
scheme of education in all stages, primary,, 
secondary and collegiate, and in the different 
branches of learning. The mother-tongue was used 
as the medium of instruction. 

Though the main emphasis here was on engineer* 
ing and technology, there was provision for the 
compulsory sLudy of history, politics and literature. 
No one can be said to be truly educated if his 
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knowledge is limited to one special branch. The 
evils of specialization can be combated only by a 
course in what is now called general education. 

There have been in the past glamorous and 
powerful States; when they were separated from 
their roots, they became petrified. They swirled 
through the spaces of history like brilliant pheno¬ 
mena and burnt themselves out like meteors since 
they were torn away from the fire that generated 
and fed them. The National Council of Education 
was, therefore, anxious that its students should 
be given a national outlook, educated in the 
national spirit. When we speak of national 
education, it does not mean that subjects like physics 
and chemistry, engineering and technology, change 
with the boundaries of nations. It means that there 
is a national heritage, a tradition of values into 
which the students should be initiated. India is 
not a geographical abstraction but a living spirit. 
The outlook associated with this country has been 
a spiritual one, that there are higher laws of the 
universe than those studied by sciences and techno¬ 
logy, that the world is more than what we see, feel, 
touch and measure. 

The results of science have been so impressive 
in their practical applications that we are tempted 
to believe that the material world ruled by its laws 
is the only world that exists. The changes that have 
been elTected by science in the last fifty years have 
been greater than those which took place in the last 
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three or four thousand years. Radio, telephone, 
aeroplane, penicillin, plastics, high explosive shell 
and the atom bomb, whether they work for our 
good or evil, all stem from science. But all this 
docs not suggest the omnipotence of matter. It 
discloses the omnipotence of the human spirit. It 
is the spirit in man that has penetrated the secrets 
of nature. Again, the scientist, if he is to be success¬ 
ful, should develop the qualities of disciplined devo¬ 
tion and disinterestedness. He must possess tolerance, 
open-mindedness, freedom from prejudice and 
hospitality to new ideas. 

Science reveals to us the inexhaustible richness 
of the world, its unexpectedness and wonder. 
Science does not profess to solve all problems. There 
are regions where its writ docs not run. When all is 
said and done, the world remains a mystery. The 
Bhagavadgita sap: 

avyakt&dini bhutani vyaklamadhydni bMrata 

avyakta nidhandny tva tatra ka paridemna. 

The ultimate questions arc too deep or mysterious 
for science. We should recognize that we under¬ 
stand and control only a tiny fraction of the universe. 

A scientific study of the world docs not give us 
a complete knowledge of the world. There are 
limits to the knowledge given by science. From 
physics to chemistry, from chemistry to biology, 
from biology to psychology, from psychology to 
logic, ethics and aesthetics, we seem to have an 
unbroken, continuous, logical chain, a series of 
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causes and effects ending up with parliamentary 
governments and large universities. But the mystery 
of the emergence of life from a non-living environ- 
ment, of consciousness from an unconscious environ¬ 
ment, the emergence of the idc&s of truth* good- 
ness and beauty from an environment which docs 
not have them are blank spaces in our knowledge 
which cannot be filled. There are problems like 
the relation of body and mind, the nature of self- 
consciousness which arc puzzles for science. Belief 
in a realm of spirit is not based on the gaps in 
knowledge but on the sense of mystery in die very 
heart of creation, inherent in the way in which the 
world works, obeying a certain order and vet 
emerging into novelties. God docs not re\ cal 
Himself in nature and history by fits, only in crises 
and catastrophes. Where scientific knowledge 
ends and the realm of mystery begins may shift, 
but there are two spheres, one capable of scientific 
explanation and the other not, which wall always 
remain. There is a mystery in the heart of the world. 
To deny it is not to destroy it. We cannot weigh 
and measure the beauty of hfeghaduta or the value 
of saintliness. The world of truth and falsehood, 
right and wrong, beauty and ugliness, is different 
from the world of science. The world of scientific 
facts and the world of values are two different 
worlds. They belong to one whole controlled by a 
presence greater than we are and is called Absolute 
Reality, Towards it we have a feeling of awe and 
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humility and wc should try to act in tliis world in 
conformity with the spiritual direction of the 
universe. Religion is right belief, right feeling and 
right action. It is all the three. It is not intellectual: 
conviction, emotional ecstasy, or social service. It is 
all the three. The passage from the intellectual to 
the spiritual is not a quantitative accumulation but 
a qualitative leap. The transition from oijftitna to 
ananda is a leap from one orbit to another. 

A scientific attitude requires us to be open-minded 
in regal'd to different facts and values. Man’s 
awareness of himself, as living in a world which is 
at once terrifying and fascinating, his feeling of 
awe and reverence, humility and joy, are basic 
experiences which religion studies. They are 
derived from a sense of the holy. We cannot take a 
part of our experience and make it the whole. Nor 
can we mix up scientific descriptions of facts with 
speculative hypotheses, Marxist sociology or Freu¬ 
dian psychology mixes up facts with interpret at ions. 

If, in spite of the great knowledge we have 
accumulated, wc are still in a perilous state, in an 
unhappy predicament, it is because we arc 
indifferent to the higher laws of the universe. What 
is 1 l that prevents the use of the great inventions 
for making the world into a happier and better 
place than it js ? The passions of the human heart, 
stupidity, cussedness, vileness and wildness. We 
must lame the savageness of man. Even if a nuclear 
war is prevented, without sufficient progress in 
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human nature, we will stagger to a stand-still, a 
stalemate. It is here that the tradition of our 
country is of value. We must restore the truths o! 
spirit to the central place in the minds of men. 
They must transform us, give us liberality, under¬ 
standing, freedom. The minds and hearts of people 
require to be altered. Wc must be able to make the 
right choice. This depends on the percept inns and 
ideas of men and women, on the moral judgments 
of the community, on the inner compulsions which 
control us. We must train not only the intellect but 
bring grace into the heart of man. tejastindvad/ntam 
as lit . If wc are truly spiritual, we will cut off with a 
drastic hand so much that has come down to us in 
the name of religion which is repugnant to our mind 
and heart. 1 sometimes feel that no people preached 
truth more vigorously and practised it less effectively. 

In another sense national education should 
equip us to act as citizens of this great country 
which stretches from the Himalayas to Kama Ku¬ 
mar!, from Gutch to Assam. Our great leaders have 
impressed on us the concept of the unit)' of the 
nation. Our epics, our literary classics, our religious 
pilgrimages proclaim the unity of the country'. 
ASoka’s edicts, for example, arc found in all pans 
of the country, from Travancorc and Madras In the 
South to Delhi and TaksaSila in the North. From 
the beginning of our history wc have been a people 
pledged to peace and goodwill to all. The Alokan 
lions are the watchers of the four quarters and his 
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dharmacakra symbolizes the triumph of virtue over 
vice. In a reborn India we have revived these 
ancient symbols. Our laboratories established in 
different parts of the country, our cultural festivals 
point to the ideal of oneness of our country. They 
warn us against the danger of breaking up the 
nation into fragments. Across the centuries of our 
history arc written the evils of internal clashes, 
racial and religious, linguistic and regional. They 
brought us shame and subjection. Even the parti¬ 
tion of our country was the result of our defective 
sense of nationhood. The strength of our country is 
in proportion to its unity. Your lives should be 
clean, noble and dedicated to selfless work. 


J AD AV PUR. UNIVERSITY 


First Convocation 
IS March, 1956 

I am glap to be here and address the first Con¬ 
vocation of theJadavpur University. When the 
National Council of Education was formed, it was 
expected that it would ‘lay the foundations of a 
national university \ Today you must be happy that 
that expectation is fulfilled and you have now a 
unitary teaching University. 

A college does not become a university simply 
because we change the name, make the Principal 
the Vice-Chancellor and the Superintendent the 
Registrar. The change of name must imply a 
change of character. To deserve the name of a 
university, there are certain minimum require¬ 
ments. A university should make provision for 
advanced study and research in the subjects taught. 
We must have professors who have done out¬ 
standing research work and arc able to guide others. 
For this they require detachment and freedom 
from the worries of daily existence. It is not neces¬ 
sary for academic men to live in luxury; but they 
must be able to live in comfort. The world has 
become so hurried and so insistent that the pursuit 
of science and scholarsliip has ceased to be a 
leisured pursuit, bringing its own reward and has 
6 
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become instead a breathless chase after materia! 
rewards. The highest of all pleasures is ihc feeling 
that we have added something, however small it may 
be, to the sum of human knowledge, of having assisted, 
even if only a little, the progress of humanity. I hope 
you will have limited numbers and adequate siafFand 
of quality here. Intimate fellowship of students and 
teachers is possible only under these conditions. 

A university should col be a technical institute. 
It is good to know that you will have colleges for 
arts and sciences and the students will get liberal 
education. The students should be not only 
intellectually competent and technically skilled 
but also civilized in their emotions and refined in 
their purposes. Only then will they have a liberal 
outlook, develop compassion and understanding. 

Nations become back-numbers if they do not 
reckon with the development of the times. Wc 
suffered defeat in the past through Our scientific 
and technical backwardness. Our problems arc 
modem and our methods cannot be primitive and 
archaic. Today the methods of peace and w r ar have 
both altered basically. If we are to grow industrially 
and increase productivity, we have to think in an 
ordered way. Other countries may give us guidance 
but we have ultimately to depend on ourselves. 
Even advanced nations like America and the 
Soviet Union are entering a new age, the age of 
the atom, and are re-thinking their economic, 
industrial and military policies. 


JADAVPUR UNIVERSITY 
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We are pledged to the effecting of social and 
economic revolution by democratic methods. We 
must avoid concentration of power in private hands, 
effect more equitable distribution and disperse 
social benefits. We are not doctrinaire in our 
approach, not prisoners of any rigid doctrine; 
our approach is pragmatic. We wish to gain our 
objectives without encroaching on individual 
liberties. The dignity of the human individual is the 
central principle of democracy. It is the teaching 
of all religions and is embodied in our Constitution. 

The great achievements of science seem to suggest 
that there is a law of necessity' such as governs the 
physical world in historical affairs. Historical 
processes arc represented as the outcome of super¬ 
human or impersonal forces working independently 
of tire wishes and efforts of individuals. Three 
centuries ago, the French Catholic writer Bossuet 
stated that the concatenation of events which is, 
history is ruled by God’s secret decrees. If we say 
that we arc not able to see die decrees of God in the 
ways of men, Bossuet remarks : ‘How the action of 
our liberty is comprehended within the decrees of 
Divine Providence remains hidden to us mortals.’ 

I do not think that divine dialectic or scientific 
determinism is adequate to explain historical events. 
Events do not take their course independent of human 
control. We see in history the play of the contingent, 
the unpredictable. From the lime of Aristotle, a 
view has prevailed that events move by an imma- 
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nent impulse towards a tel&s or end. This purpose 
docs not work out automatically. It is thwarted by 
and has to struggle against many forces. The 
course of history has many blind alleys and set¬ 
backs, but all the same it moves on. The pace is 
determined by man's effort. If civilizations decline, 
there is no necessity about it. It is the result of short¬ 
comings not decreed by any laws. They are human 
failures. Man lias the freedom to respond to the 
challenges which life presents. Tf the people lose 
their flexibility of mind, suffer from exhaustion of 
spirit, they become incapable of creative effort. 
The future of our country as of human civilization 
is an open question. Progress is not inevitable, A 
dctcrminlst view of history saps the sense of indi¬ 
vidual responsibility. It engenders acquiescence in 
uncontrollable forces and removes the sense of 
choice with its feelings of hope and despair from 
human life. In the making of history, man has a 
real part. He can make a choice from a number 
of possible alternative developments. Even in 
persona! life, each individual should regard himself 
as free, as capable of doing something original. 
What man has done, he can undo. Freedom and 
necessity are bound together. They condition one 
another. When things happen, we may relate them 
to the past; till they happen, we cannot foresee 
them. One age does not follow another in normal 
succession; sometimes the bond of continuity is 
snapped in human life; we have continuity and 
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innovation In history. If we deal wit la the laws of 
history and ignore the responsibility of individuals, 
we will get a distorted picture. There are no rigid, 
pre-determined patterns in history. It is true that 
ideas and beliefs influence men’s minds and actions. 
They have a life of their own, get developed or 
distorted when they enter Lite world of accidents and 
personalities. The salvation of mankind is possible 
only through the efforts of individual men and 
women and not through the amorphous, anony¬ 
mous mass. 

The history of civilization is one continuous 
effort of man to battle with circumstance and over¬ 
come it. It centres round those great figures who 
dared to take up responsibility for their insights 
into truth, goodness and beauty, who made their 
own choices and decisions even at the peril of their 
Lives. To the extent to which we arc moved by the 
fear of authority, by the pressure of public opinion, 
by the force of circumstance, our behaviour is under 
external pressure. Our actions are not personal in 
the strict sense of the term. They are not the ex¬ 
pression of our free choice. The choices are made 
by others on our behalf or dictated by events. 
Creative responsibility is acquired painfully as we 
emancipate ourselves from the dominion of external 
forces or the passions within us. Man is not the 
sport or victim of circumstances. We have to struggle 
against superstition, ignorance, cruelty, oppression 
and the intransigence of fear. We have it in our 
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power to save our civilization by our own 
exertions. 

Democracy is art invitation to a new life where 
each individual feels himself to be a responsible 
being* who can shape the future of the society to 
which lie belongs. By means of democratic political 
arrangements, we should strive to release the 
creative energies of men. We cannot afford to waste 
a single talent, starve a single young body or stunt 
a single young mind. 

The first democracy in the world was ancient 
Greece. The funeral speech of Pericles after the fall 
or Athens as reported by Thucydides shows the 
people what the beloved city had really been in the 
time of her greatness under her greatest leader. 
The ideal that Athens pursued was that of a free 
man, free without fear or hatred or inward slavery'. 
The free man believes in knowledge as a guide to 
action, in beauty, in friendship. ‘I would have you 
fix your eyes upon Athens day by day, contemplate 
her potentialities; not merely w r hat she is but what 
she has the power to be, until you become her 
lovers. Reflect that her glory had been built up by 
men who knew their duty and had the courage to 
do it. Make them your example and learn from 
them that the secret of happiness is Freedom and 
the secret of Freedom Covirage.’ If we wish to 
develop individuals who arc free, strong and 
courageous, if we do not wish to rob man of the 
fire of the creative spirit, if we do not wish to strangle 
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the individual, we must lift from the shoulders of 
our people the material and social burdens they 
now bear. That is why a democracy cannot be 
content with a political form. It must acquire an 
economic content and social passion. Democracy 
is indivisible. It must be political, economic, social, 
cultural and religious. 

In a democratic community, where ail men are 
both the rulers and the ruled, education must be 
widespread and tills education need not be only 
literary or academic. We must develop goodwill, 
patience and forbearance. In these days of 
increasing specialization and growing mental 
ailments a recovery of faith in the ultimate spiritual 
values is essential. It is the only way to develop one’s 
inward resources. I am glad you lay stress on 
religious education. What h seen on the surface of 
history is the fruit of a deep-rooted plant, drawing 
its sustenance from hidden sources of spirit. If the 
roots of a tree get dried up, it cannot yield any 
fruit. 

The spirit of democracy strives to free all of 
mankind from slavery, exploitation, fear and 
hunger. By extending the democratic liberties to 
all suffering and under-privileged nations we lay 
the sure foundations of peace and justice. Then out 
of Lhe anguish of this world will be born a new 
unity of mankind, a unity in which the ideals will 
find safety and security. 

To the graduates of this University all that I have 
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to say is you are fortunate that you live in a time 
of great challenges and great possibili ties of achieve¬ 
ment which were not given at any previous period 
of history. History is being made at greater speed 
than ever before, and if wc are willing to make the 
effort, we can help history. You will be able to take 
your share in its great enterprise, iF your University, 
loyal to its origin, has given you not only technical 
efficiency hut moral judgment and a sense of values 
built for us by the great achievements of our 
ancestors. I dare say you have caught a little of the 
inspiration, genius and virtue of the heroes of the 
past. We lived for generations in a sheltered valley 
while others held the ring. We became too 
indulgent, too comfortable, too selfish. We thought 
ourselves to be a very fair people, for wc never 
spoke well of one another. Whatever you do or say, 
believe in the greatness of your nation and its 
desire to help human welfare. I trust you will give 
to your generation the service of your limbs, your 
mind and your heart and illuminate the age ahead 
of you. 




GOVERNMENT AYURVEDIC COLLEGE, 
PATNA* 


20 March, 1956 

I am happy to be here today and lay the founda¬ 
tion-stone of the Rajkiya Ayurvcd Bhavan. The 
very name Ayurveda points out the sanctity in which 
this science was held by us. We do not call it the 
science of disease; wc call it the science of health* 
drogya-sdstra, which we never disregard. It is 
generally contended that Indians were more 
interested in metaphysics and religion than in 
politics and human welfare. This is not quite 
correct, dharmdrlka-kdma-moksdndm drogyam m9lam 
uttamam, 1'or the practice of dkarma, artha , kdma and 
moksa, the chief basis is drogya, In other words 
physical wellbeing, positive health is an essential 
prerequisite of any other kind of development, 
either of spiritual qualities or intellectual powers. The 
Toga Sutra is said to be a science of the development 
of spiritual powers. But it insists that physical 
prowess is essential, rdpa-ldvanya-bala-vajTaswnham- 
nalvdni kaya-sampat. kdya-sampat or physical prowess 
consists in the development of rupa or beauty of 
form, Iduanya or radiance, bala or strength, 
vajrasamhanmalua, invulnerability like a diamond. 
In other words, our thinkers make out that unless 
* Speed i at the laying of foundation of the College 
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the human being has a sound physical basis, it 
will not be possible for him to develop Yoga of 
either the mind or the spirit. So it cannot be 
argued that in our eagerness for metaphysical 
perfection or religious realization, we neglected the 
basis of all those pursuits, health and wellbeing. 

Health is not merely physical fitness; it is the 
wealth of energy, a kind of vital dynamism, Sanra 
or body is said to be dharma-sadham^ an Instrument 
for the practice of dharma. This is not possible if wc 
merely avoid ailments. There must be positive 
overflow, so to say, of physical energy. Wc must 
not merely keep well but use our health as a means 
for the development of higher pursuits. 

In the ancient world, in every civilization, there 
was a science of medicine. It is not our peculiarity. 
Ever)' gTeat civilization tried to devise a scheme by 
which ailments could be controlled and prevented. 
Wc also had that. In the ancient days, our systems 
of medicine and surgery were not deficient. The 
other day I was reading a book on the Story of 
Medicine > and the author, Dr Kenneth Walker, 
makes out that it is wonderful to know how so 
many different surgical operations were devised by 
the ancient Indians including what is now called 
Rhino-plasty. They used to take a flap of the fore* 
head and stick it to the nose to correct its deficien¬ 
cies. That kind of plastic surgery was employed in 
our country in the ancient days. Many tilings were 
devised; many surgical instruments were used and 
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many surgical operations performed. But, un¬ 
fortunately, as in many other spheres of our activity, 
our development got arrested. It came to a stand¬ 
still. People who were practising these things were 
content with merely repeating what had been 
handed down to them, but were not making any 
progress, with the result, Ayurveda fell on evil 
days. Today wc are having a revived interest in the 
development of the science of Ayurveda. It is good 
to know that we are establishing in different parts 
of our country institutions like this. The Govern¬ 
ment will do its duty, but the practitioners of 
Ayurveda owe a respoadbillty to the country and to 
themselves. 

Once upon a time medical discoveries were based 
on accurate observations. Today we must again get 
back that spirit of mental adventure and research 
and make this science modem in every sense of the 
term. Our mathematics, our philosophy, our other 
systems arc getting mixed up with the modem world. 
They have entered into the stream of world thought. 
They may be affected by diem and they may 
affect them. It is essential, therefore, that If 
Ayurveda is to be brought back to itself, Govern¬ 
ment patronage is not enough. The responsibility 
of die practitioners of Ayurveda js great and they 
must have open-mindedness, integrity and mental 
enterprise. They must find out what is living and 
what is dead, discard what is dead, keep up what is 
alive and make Ayurveda into a live system. It is 
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the duty which they owe to themselves, to the 
science which they practise. If Ayurveda Is to 
receive due recognition, if we are to make advances 
in the system, it will not do merely for the Govern¬ 
ment to come forward and give you some kind of 
patronage. There is a great responsibility on those 
who practise the system. Those who will be educated 
here, I hope, will be modernist in their outlook. 

There is a story which comes down to us From 
ancient mythology. Usas, Eos, as the Greeks called 
her, fell in love with a mortal. Then she went up to 
the gods and said : ‘Pray, confer immortality on my 
lover . 1 They said, ‘Yes.’ Later on, the man grew 
old, grew senile, decayed and asked for death. 
Then Eos said ; T forgot one tiring; when I asked 
the gods to confer on you immortality, I forgot to 
ask them for the condition of immortality, namely, 
perpetual youth . 1 We can be immortal only if we 
are perpetually young. Because Eos did not ask 
for perpetual youth, her lover became decrepit, 
old and longed to die. So if a system has to endure, 
it must be perpetually young and ready to change. 
In other words, it must be capable of accepting new 
ideas, have the resilience of mind which the young 
have, have the openness, flexibility and spirit of 
adventure by which they accept what is given to 
them and transform it out of recognition. So if 
Ayurveda is to live, mere aid will not do, creative 
work is also necessary. You must have that spirit 
by which you can explore fields unknown and make 
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the science a dynamic one. I hope those who will 
be taught in tills institution and the teachers them¬ 
selves will carry out that essential truth of all life 
that if you get petrified, stagnant, you die. If you 
are alive, you will be perpetually moving and 
growing. Unless you preserve that element of growth 
and youth, vitality, I do not chink there is much 
future for Ayurveda. I, therefore, am anxious that 
in these institutions, the spirit of youth, the spirit 
of open-mindedness, the spirit of adventure will 
be kept up. With these words I have great pleasure 
in laying the foundation-stone of your college. 


RAJENDRA SURGICAL BLOCK, 
PATNA 

OtR,NING CSREVOSY 
21 March, 1955 

m 

I t is a vest great pleasure for me to be here 
today, and to declare open this Raj end ra Surgical 
R fo rte - Rajcn Babu is your most illustrious citizen. 
He is the first citizen of our country, and also the 
first gentleman of our country. He is a soul of simple 
goodness and gentleness. Anyone who gets to know 
him will feel the kind of innocent benevolence he 
extends to all those who happen to be in hte 
company. Nothing will please him more than iiis 
association with an institution dedicated to the 
relief of sick and suffering humanity. 

We have had a good deal said here of our 
philosophy and practice of medicine and surgery. We 
have a saying that anda and brahmdnda, the micro* 
cosm and the macrocosm are akin to each other; 
as above, so below. If the world consists of the 
different layers of materiality, minerals, metals, etc,; 
vitality, plants; mentality, animals ; intellectuality, 
human beings; and spirituality, Godmen : these 
five ingredients of matter, life, consciousness, 
intellectuality and spirituality enter into the nature 
of man, Man is a replica of these five layers of anna , 
pranat man as. vijnana, and dnanda. In other words. 
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the human individual is not to be regarded as 
merely a physical body. A doctor who knows his 
profession treats not the disease but the patient. 
He knows not merely the science of medicine and 
surgery but the art of influencing the psychology of 
the patient. He must bring to bear not only the 
recuperative powers of the body, but the resilience 
of the mind and the faith of spirit. Rajyapalji refer¬ 
red to the growth of mental ailments in the world. 
We live in an age of great hurry and great speed. 
Men have iost their inward resources. They merely 
reflect, like a set of mirrors, opinions which they get 
from the outside. When they get a little leisure, they 
turn to material diversions from outside rather 
than to inward resources. In other words, this 
internal vacuum is responsible for mental and 
nervous troubles. The cure for tills is not so much 
treatment by medicine and surgery but a recovery 
of faith in the ultimate goodness, truth, and decency 
of things. If we are able to recover that faith, if we 
are able to live in this world with our consciousness 
centred in the ulrimacy of spirit, many of the 
problems to which we are subject today may be got 
over. Our people were regarded as aspiring after 
metaphysical insight and religious bliss, but we seem 
to forget that it never occurred to them to equate 
eternal life with either the surrender of the mind 
or the sacrifice of the body. When the Upanisad 
writer was asked to define what is meant by spiritual 
life or life eternal, he gave the answer, that it consists 
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of the play of the vital organism, the satisfaction of 
■mind, the abundance of tranquillity of spirit. Body, 
mind and spirit must be integrated and they must 
lead to a harmonious, developed life. Ii we get 
that, we have life eternal. That is the definition 
which was given to us centuries ago by the writers of 
Upanisads, and it is that definition we have Lo bring 
back, so far as our present practice is concerned. 

In the old days the great doctors were called 
priest-physicians. They were medicine-men. They 
were treating not only our body, but influencing 
our mind and our spirit. We may not like the name 
'priest-physicians’, but they were treating the whole 
human being and not merely the disease. The 
disease is a symptom, it is the lack of case, lack of 
wholeness, lack of health, so far as the individual is 
concerned, and we have to treat the individual 
and not merely the disease which is just an outside 
symptom. 

Hospitals were built in tills country ages ago. 
Asoka’s edicts describe hospitals for the treat¬ 
ment of animals, and the treatment of men, pahi 
cUntsa , purusa rikitsa . He established hospitals all 
over the country for the treatment of animals also. 
A recent historian of medicine, Dr Kenneth 
Walker, Fellow of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
England, who is interested in our thought and the 
way in which our thought could he utilized for the 
purpose of giving a sense of security in this age 
of loneliness, anxiety and insecurity", writes in his 
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book on the Story of Medicine : ‘Ancient Indian 
medicine was strongest in surgery and, strange to 
say, weakest in that subject on which surgery is 
based. Anatomy. The plastic surgeon of today 
still refers to the Indian method of Rltino-plasty; 
in other words, to the method of turning down a 
flap of skin from the forehead, a procedure adopted 
by die ancient Indian surgeons when they wanted 
to cover a gross defect in a patient’s nose. It was 
in surgery that the ancient Hindus excelled. Susruta 
describes nearly a hundred different surgical instru¬ 
ments used by himself and his colleagues. Caesarean 
section was performed in ancient India as well as 
operations for the removal of calculi/ He continues : 
‘In the Ayurveda we find a description of the vascular 
system winch strongly suggests that the Hindus of 
this period anticipated Harvey's discovery of the 
circulation of blood. The Ayurveda also contains the 
highly intelligent observations that plague is likely 
to appear when many dead rats arc found lying 
about, and that malaria is caused by mosquitoes. 
It gives a description of phthisis, a disease charac¬ 
terized by persistent cough, fever and the expectora¬ 
tion of blood. Over seven hundred medicinal plants 
are mentioned in the great Hindu work on Ayurveda 
and information is given about the dispensing of 
a number of useful ointments, inhalations and 
sneering powders / 1 

I am not competent to assess the accuracy or say 
1 pp. 28-29 
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anything about this. It is Tor you to study Indian 
medicine and surgery and assess the value of our 
achievements, but I wish to say this—with the 
facilities then available, with the conditions of the 
time, our medical men and our surgeons were able 
to keep abreast of the work which was happening in 
other parts of the world also. They were not inferior. 
But a time came when this progress was arrested and 
we were left behind. Therefore, I feel that our sur¬ 
geons of today, given the opportunity, will not only 
be able to treat cases that are brought to their notice, 
but will do something in their life which will out¬ 
last iheir life. They will he able not merely to do 
the ordinary treatment, important as it is, but to 
discover new methods of treatment, devise new 
apparatus by which they could feel that they arc 
the worthy descendants of people who, ages ago, 
with inadequate facilities and imperfect conditions 
were able to bring about things which astounded 
the world. In the science of medicine and surgery 
we have not been able to make as much impression 
on the outside world as we have done in some other 
subjects, like physics, chemistry, etc. I do not 
believe that our medical men arc in any sense 
inferior to the men who are now devoting them¬ 
selves to the study of physics, chemistry, mathe¬ 
matics, etc. 1 feci they have the ability. If we provide 
them with the facilities which are required and 
if we imbue them with the fervour that he who 
adds a little to the store of human knowledge does 
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much more than those who devise this or that 
particular technical item, if we are able to provide 
die proper atmosphere, I have no doubt that our 
surgeons will not be behind the surgeons of the 
other parts of the world. My anxiety is that in this 
surgical block, which 1 am opening today, facilities 
may be provided, as your Minister has just said, 
for research work. Any amount of money spent 
on that purpose is well worth spending. It will be 
returned to us in a great measure and wc would 
put ourselves on the map of the world of medicine 
and surgery. It is no use our depending on outside 
resources. We cannot for all time indent upon 
foreign experts and foreign aid. Our men have the 
brains, have the capacity'; why not give them the 
facilities necessary to make them first-class surgeons, 
who can compete with the best in the world ? 

It is my hope, it is my desire that this Institu¬ 
tion should not only heal suffering people but 
help to bring about changes in the environment, 
in the health system, by which such ailments 
will become less and less. The day when hospitals 
have not very much work to do is the day to which 
wc look forward, and I do hope that aim will be 
realized by those who are working in this block. 
I have pleasure in declaring this building open. 


SEMINAR ON DRAMA, 
DELHI 


25 March, 1956 

I am happy io be here and inaugurate the Seminar 
on Drama. I see from your programme that you 
are having discussions on the stale and develop¬ 
ment of drama in the various languages of our 
country. You will, no doubt, consider the technical 
problems of dramaturgy, the mechanics of writing, 
the place of music and dance in drama, stage 
scenery, the duration of the plays, stage direction 
and costumes. I shall content myself with a few 
general observations. I have neither the knowledge 
nor the competence to do anything more. 

Last year we had the Film Seminar. While the 
film is a modem invention, drama has been with 
us for a long time past. Indian tradition preserved 
in the Jifdtya-idstra claims for the drama a divine 
origin. It is said to be the fifth Veda intended to 
give pleasure to both eyes and ears and transmit 
the ultimate truths 1 , Brahma took the element of 
recitation from the Rg Veda, song from the Sania 
Veda, the mimetic art from the Yajur Veda and 
sentiment from the Atharva Veda. At Brahma’s 
bidding the Divine architect, Visvakarman, built 

1 Cf, sarvaidslrartha sampannam sana-Ulpa pradarsansm 
ndty&khjiam palicamaih sedan utihaiom katvtnj ahum. 
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a playhouse. In Indian drama, however, the stage 
properties were few and simple. We did not have 
much elaborate scenery but the effects were pro* 
duccd by gestures. Watering a plant was done by 
a gesture imitation of the process, which satisfied 
the audience. Plants were not brought on the stage 
and watered. Normally we have actors (nata) and 
actresses {nati). Sometimes a hero’s part is per¬ 
formed by a girl. 

A dramatic performance became an art when 
recitation, gestures, movements, dance are used to 
rouse sentiments in the minds of the audience. 
N&tyadarpam says : ndiakam iti natyati vintrant rafijandt 
pTai'cfcna snbhyandm hrdayaip nartayati iti ndtakam. 

Through poetry and drama, man reveals himself 
to himself. He mirrors his soul; he expresses the 
desires, the urges, the hopes, the dreams, the 
successes and failures in his struggle to make him¬ 
self at home in the world. All literature is the 
expression of intensity of feeling, vdkyam rasdtmakam 
kdiyam. Jagannatha Pandit says: ramamyartha- 
pratipMakam vdkyam kdyyam. Again, kavikrtam 
kavyam. Katya is of two kinds, irdtys and dfiya. The 
latter is nataka or drama. The dramatist or the 
playwright delights us by the perfection of his art, 
its variety, its music and its mood. He can do so 
if he is a man of svadhyaya and tapas y of learning and 
intensity of spirit. If drama is to be one of the most 
powerful manifestations of the human mind, there 
must be maturity of mind and greatness of soul. 
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Without these we cannot win and hold the affection 
of people across distances of time and space. If any 
literary work is to have enduring quality, abiding 
power, the author should have magnificence of 
mind and intensity of vision. If we work too much 
on the surface, the deeper and more obscure feelings 
of life find no adequate expression. Rootlessness in 
our lives reflects itself In the lack of richness in our 
lives and the superficial character in our writings. 
Our plays may be striking and admirable in many 
ways but they will not touch the depths in us. They 
may excite a tumult in our minds but not touch 
the deeps. A great drama overwhelms, devastates, 
annihilates us and yet exalts us and makes us new, 
Tlie whole plenitude of the dramatist*® Inner 
vision is applied to the full extent of the world, to 
all its depths and heights. Any subject, any topic 
may be chosen for dramatic representation— virtue 
and rice, joy and sorrow, pride and prejudice. The 
world is complex and complicated. 

kvacid vlndoadyam kvacid api ca htiheti ruditam 
komn nan ramyd kvacid api jara~jatjara~vafitth, 
kvacid mdwd-goftfd kvacid api snrdmattakaiaha 
na jane sathsarah kirn amrianiajah kirn visaniajwh, 
‘Here the sound of rijui, there the voice of wailing; 
here pretty women, there tottering withered dames; 
here the meeting of learned men; there the brawls 
of the drunken. I do not know whether this world 
is heaven or hell.’ The poet holds the mirror up to 
nature in all its variety. 
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Though we have the conflict between good and 
evil, the Indian view docs not adopt a Mamchean 
dualism, which believes in the ultimacy of the 
opposites of good and evil. Good is bound to 
triumph, for there is a moral government of the 
universe. Truth will triumph, so beauty and 
goodness. 

Suffering is not the final end of life. That is 
perhaps why we do not have tragedies. There are 
tragic situations where man is at grips with fate, 
where there is an inter-play of character and cir¬ 
cumstance, but there are no tragic endings. For the 
writer has faith in the ultimate decency of things. 

While the dramatist show's us the heights and 
depths to which man can rise or fall, he induces in 
us sympathy for the good and hatred of the evil. He 
affects our feelings dirccdy and conveys ideas 
indirectly. The writer does not air his view's but 
imperceptibly changes the life. As Mammata says 
in his Kavyaprakaia : kdnt&^sam m ilatqyopadefayuje. He 
comments; kdnUvu sa.rosGt5padottendbhiniuk/u-kTiya 
Tamadivad v&rtitaiyant na ravanddivad ify upod&fafh 
ea yathayogam kanh sahfdayaiya ca kurotili j anathd 
tatra yataniyam. 

An actor must be able to inspire in his audience 
the feelings of the characters he represents. There 
arc some w r ho hold that the actor should lose 
himself in his part; others think that he must be 
detached from it. By over-acting wc sometimes 
tear passions to tatters. The actor must not be 
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overwhelmed by emotions hut interpret them and 
present them in intellectual terms. 3 It is said that 
King Kulaickhara of Tamilnad (twelfth century) 
when he heard the verse that Rama was alone to 
meet the fourteen thousand demons, he became so 
excited that he immediately armed himself from 
head to foot and was about to march with all his 
army to meet Ravana as an ally of Rama. 

hhdna tam imam ttoknm bhaktiviart kulaiekharah 
calwdaia-sahasrdni rakfosam bhima-karmandtn 
tkak ca rdma dhamdtmd katham yuddham bhavisyati 
asahisiius talo* dharma-ytiddham sighram skhalad- 

gatik 

dhanurvdnam samddaya kbadgam carma ca vtryavda 

ca turangabalopcto janastMnam krtatuarah 

tat k$ane iasya pratasthe sahdydrtkcim hari-priyah? 

Indian drama has a great future. After indepen¬ 
dence there is a great quickening of the human 
mind, a renaissance of artistic activity-. We hope 
that lasting works may be produced in this age, 
Both writers and actors are found in plenty. Indians 
have a natural gift for acting. I see in out-of-the-way 
small schools and colleges young boys and girls 
acting with such superb skill and grace that it 
fills me with hope for the future of drama in our 
country. In all our big centres new theatres arc 

1 CL Mandara-imranda : 

utpadzyan sakfd&yi rduajMnam mranlartm 
anukartr sthitoy&'rtho'bhintpak w'bhidkljtitt, 

1 Anantaduya: Pmpanmmjt&i Chapter 86 
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springing up. Your Chairman is a playwright of 
distinction inTclugu. Your Yicc-Cliairman Shrimali 
Kamaladevi Ghattopadhyaya is the president of 
the Theatre Centre of India. In a theatre club, 
actors and writers and all those interested in drama 
may bring about greater understanding among 
theatre lovers. We may watch the theatre move¬ 
ments in other countries and profit from them. 
We must encourage artists to try new experiments 
and not always follow the beaten track. 

Though artists arc bom, not made, training will 
help actors of both kinds. Every school and college 
should have a dramatic society. We must develop 
our drama in consistency with our temperaments 
and traditions. Drama is education, entertainment 
and recreation. 

It is said that drama creates the conscience of 
the age. We cannot make people good by acts of 
parliament. Nor is it possible by constitutional 
provisions to remove deep-seated social prejudices. 
We influence social behaviour by creating public 
opinion. I have known many playwrights and 
actors who have sweltered at the task of raising the 
standards of behaviour in our country. I need not 
mention names. We will have social comedies and 
satires, serious dramas, shadow plays. 

I hope your deliberations will rouse public 
interest in the theatre movement and the art of 
the drama and result in the improvement of our 
standards. 



IQBAL DAY MUSHAIRA 

27 April , 1956 


I do not think I am the right man to inaugurate 
this Mushaira. I do not know Persian or Urdu nor 
am I a poet by any stretch of imagination. If I still 
am here, it is because I have read some of Iqbal’s 
works in English and have a great admiration for 
his work. 

In the year 1937 at the Golden Jubilee of the 
Allahabad University lie and I were recipients of 
honorary degrees, and there was another thing in 
common between us, that wc felt the need of a 
rational and spiritual religion when superstition and 
obscurantism were rampant. 

Today we have almost unlimited power of self- 
annihilation in our hands, and if wisdom and 
humanity do not help us to divert this pow r cr to 
human advantage, the future of human race will 
be in peril. If technical power is accompanied by 
moral failure, wc will enter another dark age. Our 
wwld is filled with fear and suspicion; it has deve¬ 
loped so much animosity that though there is no 
w T ar, there is no peace. For the new world which is 
emerging we need a new type of man, with a liberal 
mind and a humane outlook. To build tolerance 
and charity in the minds of men is the task not of 
engineers and technicians but of poets and artists. 
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Iqbal rightly stressed the discipline of religion 
as our great need- 'It is pure dogmatism , says 
Iqbal, *on the part of science to claim that the 
aspects of reality selected by it arc the only aspects 
to be studied/ There is another dimension to 
man’s existence* God, for Iqbal, is a Supreme 
Person who is not a mere idea or abstraction, who 
is not an absolute principle or a rational ordainer 
of the universe. He is a Real Presence with whom 
wc can get into communion. He whose life is 
centred in God creates new and unforeseeable 
realities. The aim of religion is to make the human 
being a free spirit. Iqbal quotes the verse of the 
Quran : ‘Verily we proposed to the heavens and 
to the earth and to die mountains to receive the 
trust but they refused the burden and they feared 
to receive it. Man undertook to bear it.’ 1 Iqbal 
comments on it - 'Man is the trustee of a free 
personality which he accepted at his peril* The 
free individuals are those whose consciousness 
reaches the highest point of intensity. Such a free 
spirit is a co-creator with God. Iqbal quotes the 
Quranic verse: ‘Blessed be God, the best of 
creators.’ Not man as he is now, but man purified 
through obedience, self-control and detachment 
can reach the high status of the viceregcnt of God. 
Iqbal wrote to Nicholson. ‘Physically as well as 
spiritually man is a self-contained centre, but he 
is not yet a complete individual. The greater his 
' XXXIII, 72 
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distance From God, the less Ids individuality. He 
who comes nearest to God is the complete person. 
The ego attains to freedom by the removal of all 
obstructions in its way. It is partly free, partly 
determinate, and reaches full freedom by approach* 
jng the individual who is most free-God.’- Like 
all great religions, Islam insists on self-effacement 
for divine union. We must detach ourselves from 
the worldly life to devote ourselves to the sen ice 
of God. All people are prophets, are capable of 
this spiritual attainment. 

The function of poetry is die communication of 
vision. Great poetry is the result of great vision. 
It gives to men a new outlook. It has the power to 
heal a nation’s wounds. 

Iqbal’s poems set before us a classless social 
order without distinction of rich and poor, high 
and low. The true human being should identify 
himself with the poor and the lowly. We should 
not oppress the innocent. This is the meaning of 
democracy. The same spirit of democracy requires us 
to look upon all whether they are Muslims or Hindus, 
Christians or Jews, as children of one Father. 

In these dark and threatening times wc have 
to re-discover the vital truths, those great patterns 
of thought and behaviour, those great moral 
and spiritual values, the oneness of God and the 
brotherhood of man which are associated with 
Islam. Unfortunately, in the course of centuries 

* Introduction to 71/ SetrtU of the Self, p. XV 
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these central truths are obscured, and rites and 
rituals, creeds and dogmas have covered up the 
simplicity of the message of Islam, It is the duty of 
thinkers in each generation to recapture the original 
purity and dynamic vigour of the ancient message 
and rc-express it in the idiom of their age. This 
task of rc-intcrprctation Iqbal undertook in his 
book on Reconstruction of Religions Thought in Islam . 
He defended religion against the attacks or Marxist 
materialism and Existentialism. ‘Marxism', said 
Iqbal, ‘had a believing heart and an atheist brain*’ 
He loved greatly the spirit of this country and said on 
an important occasion r ‘I am sprung from the same 
stock. India is older than Hinduism and Islam and 
will remain when we and our creeds have become 
one with yesterday’s seven thousand years.’ He loved 
India, he loved Islam and more than all he loved 
humanity* He looked forward to a period when we 
might be able to co-operate freely for the welfare of 
the whole world, in a spirit of universal goodwill. 

Iqbal was greatly inspired by Riimi’s teachings 
and echoed his sentiments, Rumi said : ‘There are 
many lamps but the light is one*’ Iqbal said: 
‘There is only one religion but there are many 
versions of it,’ It is a commentary on the Rg Veda 
statement ekam sat viprah baimdhd sadanti and the 
Quran says there is not a nation to w r hom a Warner 
has not been sent by God. 

I hope that this Mushaira will be both instructive 
and entertaining. 


SANGEET NATAK AKADEMI AWARDS 


I am sorry that our President is not with us today 
on account of slight throat trouble. We all hope 
that he will be all right in a day or two. 

Otic of the remarkable features of the post- 
independence India is the revival of artistic 
activities. This Akademi was the first to be set up,, in 
January 1953, and the other two were established 
in 1954. This year we are having awards not only 
for music, but also for dancing and acting. Music, 
dance and acting generally go together. These arc 
the arts by which man’s nature is vitally affected. 

Civilization is not a matter of mere material 
possessions or speedy communications. Railway 
tracks, electric lights and health clinics are not by 
themselves civilization. It is a state of mind, a 
tradition of culture, a sense of values. What distin¬ 
guishes a cultivated man from a barbarian is not his 
health or wealth but his pursuit of wisdom, his 
passion for beauty and his practice of love. The 
truth is that many of us have become cynical and 
sceptical and suffer from irrational desires and 
intense longings. Our lives are either empty or 
trivia!. If our lives are to be redeemed from 
boredom, we must cultivate the great arts. It is 
said that man does not live hy bread alone. Poetry', 
passion, mystery, ecstasy also count. 

In the development of the inward side of civili- 
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nation, namely, culture, art has a great function. 
Its purpose is not merely to entertain. It is to 
vitalize and affect us for the better. Abkinuya-darpana 
(The Mirror of Gesture) has a well-known verse: 
asyenalambaytd gilam 
kastendTtham pradarfayst 
caksubhySm dariayed bkSvem 
padabhyam tdlam adiiet. 

Let the song proceed from the mouth, 

Let the meaning be made dear with the hands. 

Let the eyes show forth the feeling or bhaca 
And let the feet move to the rhythm. 

What rhythm is in time, that is symmetry in space. 

Creadon of conscience in the community is 
beyond the province of political action. It has 
ceased to be the serious concern of organized 
religions. For better or for worse it must rely on 
literature and arts. Through them wc learn to love 
the lovable and abhor the detestable. When we 
hear a musical composition, see a great dance or 
follow a moving drama, we are quickened, 
chastened and exalted in spirit. 

All great art is die overflow of contemplative 
chastity, emotional intensity, heightened vision. 
These perceptions arc woven into ideas and words 
or shapes and colours. Our ancient artists prepared 
themselves for their work by fasting, by prayer, by 
sacraments and aimed at spiritual and artistic 
perfection. Though our methods may be different, 
our aims arc the same. 
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Art does not thrive in an atmosphere of neglect, 
depreciation or contempt. It has never suffered 
front over-praise. We should do everything in our 
power to encourage art which will help to bring 
about a calmer and kindlier age. 

We are today honouring some of the outstanding 
creative artists in the fields of music, dance and 
drama. My warmest congratulations to them all. 
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TO THE FREE UNIVERSITY OF 
BRUSSELS 


4 Juiu, 1956 

I T is a great honour that you have conferred on 
me and through me on my country by admitting 
me to your academic community, I appreciate it 
very much. 

Though in size and population you are relatively 
a small country, your contributions to literature 
and the arts have been considerable. Your leading 
writers are well known in my country, especially 
Maeterlinck and the poet Verhacren. Your 
influence on painting, through classicist, romanticist 
and impressionist schools is not limited to Europe. 
It is not merely in fine arts and literature that you 
have impressed the world. Though your natural 
resources are limited, by your strenuous work and 
spirit of enterprise, you have attained high rank in 
world trade. Belgium is a highly industrialized 
country, specializing in steel, glass, textiles, etc. 
What strikes us most is the way in which you have 
developed your economy through democratic 
processes. We, in our country, are attempting to 
achieve a Welfare State through democratic 
methods. Your tradition of democracy has been 
deep-rooted and strong. Its roots go back to the 

Middle Ages with its communes or free towns of 
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Bruges, Ghent, Liege, etc. In the fourteenth 
century, yon have had something like the Magna 
Chart a guaranteeing liberty and equality before 
law. You have passed through many changes in 
the past and your democracy has survived the 
upheavals and onslaughts of the two wars. 

In the confusion of voices which press upon us, 
you have kept democracy strong. Its strength is 
not merely political and economic but intellectual 
and moral. For its proper functioning democracy 
requires more qualities than other forms of govern¬ 
ment, It is in the universities that wc can develop 
the true spirit of democracy, appreciation of other 
points of view, and adjustment of differences 
through discussions. It can be kept healthy and 
strong by the exercise of individual responsibility 
and judgment. In universities we have to recall 
the struggles of the past and realize the perils and 
possibilities, the challenges and opportunities of 
the present. 

Science and technolog)' have m ade it possible for 
us to attain universal well-being. Though prophets 
of religion have long dreamed of the brotherhood of 
man, on earth one family, the forces necessary to 
implement these ideals are now available. If this 
possibility is to become a fact, wc need humanity 
and wisdom. The future of mankind depends on 
the future of man, on his spirit, on his approach to 
die problems which face him. If he relies on force 
and adopts a military approach, the future is bleak. 
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indeed; if, on the other hand, he believes in the 
Spirit, he will prosper. 

Professor Adrian, President of the Royal'Society, 
in his Inaugural Address on Science and Human 
Nature at the 116th annual meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, said 
that the control achieved over the forces of nature 
is now so complete 'that we might soon become able 
to destroy two-thirds of the world by pressing a 
button.’ This control compels an improvement of 
our own natures by more education in the arts of 
civilized life. He added : ' We may perhaps improve 
ourselves more Tapidly if wc can gain more insight 
into human behaviour/ We have to remember 
that while natural sciences give control over the 
forces of nature, social sciences do not give us 
control over human nature. Social sciences give us 
facts and figures. Social investigations are indeed 
valuable. But they do not give us norms, goals. He 
admits; * We are afraid, and rightly* We cannot 
trust ourselves to act peaceably, because we know 
that unless we are ready to give up some of our old 
loyalties, wc may be forced into a fight which 
might end the human race. Our predicament is 
the Inevitable result of our curiosity and of the 
physical nature of the world we live in, but if we 
can make our behaviour worthy of our increased 
knowledge, we can live safely/ Social sciences 
speak to us of men's behaviour in society, but this 
knowledge can be used for good or evil. We require 
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philosophy and religion, literature and art to give 
us direction and guidance. Unfortunately there is 
a wrong impression that science is unfavourable 
to the disciplines which foster humanity and 
wisdom. 

As a Catholic country, you hold that the world’s 
greatest needs of justice, charity and mercy are 
distilled from religion, Man is not a biological 
animal or an economic being. He is a spiritual 
person. He is not satisfied with temporal possessions. 
The great teachers of mankind, Hindu and Buddhist, 
Jewish and Christian, Muslim and Sikh speak to 
us of peace on earth. It is the embodiment of man’s 
spiritual search. The great upheavals are blunder¬ 
ing attempts to achieve the unity of mankind, the 
vision of Isaiah of a time when the nations would 
beat their swords into ploughshares and their 
spears into pruning hooks, neither would they 
Icam war any more. This is the vision which answers 
to the instinctive desire of man at his highest, at 
the most thoughtful and the most co-operative. 
Universities have a supreme function in the 
advancement of international understanding and 
international peace. It is in them that we have to 
develop a new way of thinking and feeling. As far 
back as 1888, Louis Pasteur of France said : ‘Two 
opposing laws seem to me now in contest. The one, 
a law of blood and death, opening out each day 
new modes of destruction, forces nations to be 
always ready for battle. The other, a law of peace, 
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work and health, whose only aim Is to deliver 
man from the calamities that beset him,.. .Which 
of these two laws will prevail, God alone knows. 
But of this wc may be sure, that science is obeying 
the law of humanity, will always labour to enlarge 
the frontiers oflife.’ IF we cannot change our minds, 
wc cannot change anything. The events will not 
be shaped by the acts of statesmen. They will be 
moulded by the hidden currents flowing continually 
beneath the surface of political history of wliich we 
cannot predict the outcome. We can influence the 
hidden currents only by changing opinion. Wc 
can change opinion by affirming truth, unveiling 
illusion, dissipating hate and enlarging men’s 
minds and hearts. 

Science does not commit us to a determinist view 
of history'. There is only one safe rule for the 
historian, said H. A. L. Fisher, that wc must 
recognize in the development of human destinies, 
the play of the contingent and the unforeseen. 
Events are not inevitable. There arc no rigid pre¬ 
determined patterns. We cannot ignore the in¬ 
fluence of ideas and beliefs on human minds and 
actions. Ideas have a life of their own, get developed 
or distorted when they enter the whirlpool of 
accidents and personalities. If we liquidate the 
individual who preaches unorthodox ideas, if wc 
suppress the faculty of thought, if wc stifle the spirit 
of man, if wc destroy his freedom, then wc are not 
democratic. What man has done, he can undo. 
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The future of mankind can i>c safe only through 
the efforts of individual men. University men should 
extend thei r views in space and ti me. Even those who 
do not belong to our race or religion are also human 
beings. They are like ourselves, not much different 
from us. We have to train our youth in the consci¬ 
ousness of a common purpose for mankind, in the 
brotherhood of man. The greatest men of the world 
are great because of their humanity, fellow-feeling, 
for their love of the ideals of knowledge, love and 
beauty. They are the sculptors of men. In univer¬ 
sities we glorify men who have benefited humanity 
and not indulged in violence and bloodshed, men 
like the Buddha, Socrates and Jesus, who asked us 
to love our enemies. 

Science and scholarship belong to the world. 
They belong to no age or community. They over¬ 
leap the boundaries of nations. All those who arc 
consecrated to the service of learning are brethren. 
They belong to the one republic of letters. We 
need each other’s help in our unending quest for 
further knowledge and deeper understanding of 
the evolution of mankind. It is my hope and wish 
that tins great University will continue to uphold 
its liberal tradition and work for the progress of 
your country and the good of the world. 


TO THE CHARLES UNIVERSITY OF 
PRAGUE 


7 Jaw, 1956 

I t is a great honour which this ancient University 
has conferred on me and through me on my 
country by malting me an honorary graduate or 
this University. I recognize that this University 
is one of the oldest in Europe and has been known 
for long as a great seat of learning along with Oxford 
and Cambridge, Paris and Bologna. 

In our country we have had great institutions 
answering to our modern universities for a long 
time past. As far back as 700 B.C. TaksaSila 
attracted students from outside India and had 
remarkable programmes of teaching, study and 
research in many subjects, such as literature and 
arts, military science and medicine. In later years 
w'C had the Universities of Nalanda, Vallabhi and 
Vikramasila, Men of great eminence worked in 
them. The Nalanda University counted on its staff 
such great thinkers as Nagarjuna, Aryadcva, 
Vasubandhu, Asariga, Sthiramati, Dharmapala, 
Silabhadra, Santideva, Padmasambhava. The 
ancient universities were the sanctuaries of the 
inner life of the nation, A blight overtook the 
country for some centuries, and the oldest of modem 
universities are only a hundred years old. We 
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have about 400,000 students in these universities, 
and this number is small. Considering the size 
of the country and the programmes of reconstruc¬ 
tion it wishes to implement, we are sending our 
students abroad for training in subjects For wluch 
adequate facilities are not available in our country. 
Even when our universities become developed, 
contacts with other countries and their universities 
will not stop; for it is the function of universities to 
foster a sense of world community. 1 have no doubt 
that our students will come to you for training in 
technical subjects in large numbers in the years 
to come. 

Your University has had a long and great tradi¬ 
tion of intellectual integrity and social justice which 
you still cherish. The great religious reformer John 
Hus (1369-1415) is one of the greatest figures of 
Czech liistory. While a student in the University of 
Prague he became familiar with the writings of 
John Wydif. He became the Rector of this Univer¬ 
sity in 1402. When he protested against clerical 
abuses, his action was disapproved by the then 
governmental authorities. Yet the University re¬ 
elected him Rector in 1409, thereby proclaiming 
that her allegiance to the intellectual conscience 
was greater than loyalty to the Government. In 
the days of Hus the Church was the greatest feudal 
power. It not only owned large estates hut control¬ 
led the thoughts and feelings of the people. The 
Church became the defender of the feudal social 
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order. Any one who rose against the feudal order 
was outlawed by the Church as a heretic. Heresy 
was not merely opposition to the Catholic faith 
but opposition to the social order with which the 
Church was identified. 

The intellectual tradition of Europe was 
inaugurated by Socrates—the seeker of truth. 
When the choice was put before him, to stop teach¬ 
ing and corrupting the youth of his country, as the 
authorities thought, or death, lie preferred death 
to disloyalty to his ideals. This tradition was carried 
out by John Hus. When he was condemned for his 
views and lus trial began on June 5, 1415, he 
defended himself against charges of Eucharistic 
heresy and of maintaining Wy cliffs doctrines. 
Called upon to recant unconditionally, to make 
full submission to the Council and pledge himself 
not to preach or teach doctrines of which he was 
Tound guilty, Hus politely but firmly refused. When 
he was bound to the slake and wood was piled 
round him up to his neck, the messengers of the 
Council arrived and asked him to recant and save 
liis life. Hus replied: ‘The prime endeavour of all 
my preaching, teaching and writing and of all 
my deeds has been to turn people from their sins 
and these truths that I wrote, taught and preached 
in accordance with the word of God and the teach¬ 
ings of the holy doctors I willingly seal with my 
blood today.' He was prepared to suffer death for 
the sake of his ideals. The stake was Hi and the 
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great tlunker ended his life in the flames on July 6, 
1415. The life of Hus symbolizes material defeat 
and moral victory. The Cross which is the central 
doctrine of Christianity is illustrated by the life and 
death of Hus. 

In Hus wc find a great example not only of Czech 
patriotism but also of fraternal solidarity with the 
peoples of other countries. He said : ‘I say this to 
my conscience that if 1 knew a foreigner who was 
virtuous and loved God more and strove for the 
good more than my brother, he should be dearer 
to me than my own brother. Good English priests 
therefore stand higher than unworthy Czech 
priests; a good German than an evil brother.* 
Hus was a universal humanist. 

This University from its foundation in 1348 by 
the Charter issued by King Charles IV, Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire, with the four faculties 
for Divinity, Law, Medicine and Arts, has passed 
through many changes in management, adminis¬ 
tration and programmes of study. It celebrated on 
April 7, 1948, the 600th anniversary of its founda¬ 
tion. Throughout its history, universalist ideas have 
been its inspiration. 

When we call any one great, wc do not mean 
great in physical courage or intellectual ability' or 
artistic skill. These qualities have changed from 
time to time. One is great because of his humanity 
and wisdom. It is an honour to be a man. The 
sanctity of the human soul, the dignity of the 
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human personality is the ethical basis of demo* 
cracy. Karl Marx denounced capitalist economy 
on the ground that it dehumanized man* By herd¬ 
ing man, by softening his head, by rousing his 
senses, by depleting his imagination, it mechanizes 
the human being. By debasing men’s minds, by 
debilitating their wills, by destroying their vision, 
men are reduced to puppets, things of paint and 
sawdust, which have no life, but are moved by 
strings* Man is great when he is not a cog in the 
social machine, not an item in the series of objective 
happenings, not a unit in an anonymous crowd. 
He is great when he is able to think for himself, 
judge for himself and create for himself. Pursuit of 
truth is the highest austerity, jntbia-Tnayarri tapah - 1 
Masterpieces spring from the fire of contemplation, 
of intimate and austere thinking. Those who are 
given to it are the dedicated spirits who are full of 
love for humanity. They may not all have been 
right but they were true. 

In the physical sense of the term, wc belong to our 
age but as university men we escape from the tram¬ 
mels of our age and nation and become, in the 
true sense of the word, contemporaries of all ages. 
Reverence for the great minds of the past and the 
expansion of the future bounds of knowledge arc 
the prerogatives of a university. I note with thank¬ 
fulness that many outstanding contributions have 
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been made to Indian studies by the scholars of 
this University and I hope they will increase in 
future. We remember with gratitude the names of 
Wintemitz and Lesny. 

Every enlargement of man’s control over nature 
makes for either good or bad consequences. The 
fruits of recent technical advance are the economy 
or abundance and atomic wars. Mankind today is 
laced with the great possibility of increasing the 
material prosperity of the whole world in the next 
generation to an extent that was not conceivable 
hitherto. Tins is due to a single invention and the 
discoveries associated with it. If we are wise, we 
Can banish from the world poverty and malnutri¬ 
tion; if we are not wise, utter misery, even ultimate 
annihilation may befall us. To sustain us in this 
nuclear age, we need the development of qualities 
of tolerance, endurance, patience, kindness and 
courage. 

This University is a beloved community of 
memory' and of hope, of die past and the future, 
the interlocked life of many successive genera¬ 
tions making its pilgrimage through time. The 
fdlowsliip in a university transcends the barriers 
of race and nation, of clan and creed, and honours 
the achievements in art and literature, science and 
scholarship of a variety of peoples. It exemplifies 
in a small way the fraternity' we wish to build up 
among human beings. Let us recall the Song of 
the victory of Donazlice {1431): 
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Many swords turn into ploughs 

And spears imo sickles, as God promised; 

And weapons shall be melted 
Into bells that shall greet ns. 

The nation shall no longer raise its swords, 

Nor Tall upon the neighbours in war. 

All shall rejoice in the beauty of peace 
And in living together.® 

I express to you my gratitude for the honour you 
have done me and wish the University a future 
even greater than its past, which is assured through 
the pursuit of the ideals of intellectual integrity and 
social justice. 


Quoted in Josef Macck : 77rr liuuite Movement in Bohemia 

(1953), p. 46. 


TO THE MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 


18 June, 1956 


I am thankful to you for the honour you have done 
me by appointing me an Honorary Professor of 
this important University. I am no stranger to this 
University. I visited it some years ago and I am 
glad that you are now in these spacious premises. 

From the time of the October Revolution in 1917, 
special attention has been paid to the care of the 
children, the training of youth and the encourage¬ 
ment of the artists and Intellectuals, universities 
and academies. This large and well-equipped 
building is another illustration of your great 
interest in the intellectual life of the community. 

But buildings do not mate a university. It is the 
teachers and the pupils and their pursuit of 
knowledge, these make the soul of a university. 
The university is the sanctuary of the intellectual 
life of a country. The healthy roots of national life 
are to be found in the people. They are the well- 
springs of national awakening. They arc the spirit 
behind revolutionary movements of society. When 
we give education, we start a ferment of debate 
and discussion of first principles. The educated 
youth will voice their thoughts and find fault with 
thing's as they are. We train in tills University not 
only doctors and engineers but also men and women 
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who think for themselves. They will not judge 
everything by the party line. If we destroy die 
initiative, the freedom of the people, wc do so at 
our peril. If men lose intellectual vigour, the future 
of civilization is bleak indeed. 

Human development is not to be confused with 
the acquisition of mechanical skills or intellectual 
information. It is the development of the spirit in 
man. Modem man. is lost in the mass. He accepts 
what society and its organs of expression, the film, 
die radio, the television, the newspaper put into 
circulation. We have too much of automatic 
thinking. Intellectual integrity is imperilled and 
truth suffers, Independent reflection is developed 
by the quiet study of great books. We develop our 
souls by the study of great classics which reveal to 
us great minds. Though we belong physically to 
our country and our age, as students of universities 
we belong to all countries and all ages. In our 
time in the university we read your great writers, 
Pushkin, Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Turgenev, Chekov, 
Gorki, Through their works we came to appreciate 
your people and your genius. They have revealed 
to us your tortured conscience, your spiritual 
hunger. Man is not satisfied with boredom and 
emptiness, with that laeditim vitae that afflicts the 
hopeless. We know how your saints and seers dared 
to assume responsibility for their insights into truth, 
goodness and beauty, who made their decisions 
even at the peril of their lives. Your people arc deeply 
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mystical, and I hope your studies and (raining will 
help to develop your innate love of truth, beauty and 
goodness and not destroy die hunger for the unseen. 
Let us remember that what makes a nation great is 
not size or wealth. If we use our material resources 
for the liberation of the spirit, for the enlargement 
of the soul, w'e deserve to be considered great. 

There arc many atheists who say that they do 
not believe in God and act as if they did and there 
are many religious people who say that they believe 
in God and act as if they did not. Those who 
developed atomic power risked their lives and 
tried to help to build a truly human society. We 
need today a breath of human charity, of 
brotherhood, a return to dignity. 

If there is hostility to organized religion in the 
Soviet Union, it is not entirely the fault of the 
Union, Those who sponsor religious propaganda 
in their zeal for (he spiritual welfare of their fellow- 
men indulge in a vulgar competition about the 
know-how T of salvation. Agencies for proselytiza- 
tion which scramble for souls are not in keeping 
with the true spirit of religion. The people of the 
Soviet Union are aware of religious fanaticism 
which ravaged Europe in the wars of religion. 
1 here are still people who, with a crusading zeal, 
affirm (hat they have the monopoly of a final, 
unique, exclusive and incomparable revelation. 
1 hese people are indirccdy responsible for the 
edipse of religion, for the blight of unbelief in large 
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parts of the world. Their failure stems from lack of 
humility and religious aggression. For men steeped 
in the spirit of science and criticism a return to 
religious ort hodoxy is a sign of spiritual cowardice. 
Many of the modern minds are unable io accept 
the dogmatic creeds of old* 1 may give one or two 
illustrations. The late Professor A. N. Whitehead 
felt that the trouble started with the interpreters of 
Christianity, who shut out all discussions and 
declared that they knew all there was to be known 
on the subject. Thought was shackled by supersti¬ 
tion. He said : ‘The trouble with the Bible has been 
its interpreters who have scaled and whittled down 
that sense of infinitude into finite and limited 
concepts and the first interpreter of the New 
Testament was the worst, Paul,’ 1 He considered 
‘Christian theology to be one of the great disasters 
of the human race’. 2 He is at one with the Indian 
thinkers in regard to the nature of religious 
experience and theology. ‘Mysticism leads us to 
try to create out of the mystical experience some¬ 
thing that will save it, or at least save the memory 
of it* Words do not convey it except feebly; wc are 
aware of having been in communication with 
infinitude and we know that no finite form wc can 
give can convey it.’ 3 We believe in religion as 

1 Dialoguet of Alfred Norik Whitehead as recorded by Lstcien 
Prkt (1954), p. 131 

* Ibid p. 171 

1 Ibid p. 171 
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communion with God and do not dismiss differences 
among religions as unimportant or irrelevant. 
We do not propose an undifferentiated universal ism 
or indifferent ism. We believe in a partnership 
among religions. Professor Arnold Toynbee writes: 
T was brought up to believe that Christianity was 
a unique revelation of the whole truth, I have now 
come to believe that all the historic religions and 
philosophies are partial revelations of the truth in 
one or other of its aspects. In particular, I believe 
that Buddhism and Hinduism have a lesson to 
teach Christianity', Islam and Judaism in the 
“one world” into which we are now being carried 
by f *the annihilation of distance”. Unlike the Judaic 
religions, the Indian religions are not exclusive. 
They allow' for the possibility that there may be 
alternative approaches to the mystery of Existence; 
and this seems to me more likely to be the truth 
than the rival claims of Judaism, Christianity, and 
Islam to be unique and final revelations. This 
Indian standpoint is the one from which the last 
four volumes of my book have been written. For 
each of us, the easiest approach to the mystery of 
die Universe is, no doubt, liis ancestral religion; 
but this does not mean that he ought to rule out 
the other approaches that the other religions offer. 
If one can enter into these, as well as into one’s 
own, it is gain, not loss.’ 4 

1 International Affaire (1955), pp. 1-4— -A Study of History : 
Wkal I am trying to do,’ 
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While we should avoid the disease of orthodoxy, 
we should affirm the need for a sensible religion. 
Modem man has become a self-sufficient entity 
who has lost the awareness of a power who is beyond 
his understanding and control. This results in 
man’s mutilation. To restore him to the fulness 
of his stature we need a rational faith. Such a 
rational faith is not inconsistent with the spirit of 
science. Einstein writes in The World as I See It: 
‘His religions feeling takes the form of a rapturous 
amazement at the harmony of natural law, which 
reveals an intelligence of such superiority that, com¬ 
pared with it, all the systematic thinking and acting 
of human beings is an utterly imignific ant reflection. 
This feeling is the guiding principle of his life and 
work, in so far as he succeeds in keeping himself 
from the shackles of selfish desire. It is beyond 
question closely akin to that which has possessed 
the religious geniuses of all ages.’ I hope that you 
will see the wisdom of adopting a religion which is 
rational and ethical. 

The students of a university should be trained 
to struggle against ignorance, injustice, oppression 
and fear. The great revolutions, the British, the 
French, die American, and the Russian mark 
important stages in the progress of freedom. Their 
echoes were heard in all parts of the world, and 
stirred men’s minds. They are all based on a convic¬ 
tion of the sanctity of the individual, the freedom 
to think, express and worship according to his 
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conviction. He must enjoy equality before law. He 
must have a fair opportunity to develop his powers. 
There arc large parts of the world, especially in 
Asia and Africa, where these universal principles 
do not find recognition. The very nations whose 
revolutionary principles have inspired humanity 
seem to be blocking the way of their realization. 
They seem to forget that time does not stand still 
and change is the character of human life, national 
and international. 

My appointment as a Professor of this University 
is a symbol of the oneness of the world of learning. 
We in the universities have to prepare the mind of the 
world for the establishment of a world community 
with a common consciousness and a common 
conscience. This is possible only if the nations which 
have the power to anniliilate each other renounce 
that power. This requires an act of faith. 

It is the function of a teacher not to give the 
pupils what they want but make them want what 
lie gives them. I will use my privilege as a Professor 
to rebuke you, if I find that you go wrong ! I hope 
that you do not claim infallibility. 


GANDHI MEMORIAL ACADEMY, 
NAIROBI 

Imaugukai. Address 
12 July, 1956 

Y ou have conferred on me a great privilege in 
asking me to participate in the auspicious func¬ 
tions of today, of opening the Gandhi Memorial 
Academy and unveiling the statue of Gandhiji. 
Great men do not belong to one nation. They 
belong to all humanity. National heroes and 
warriors may represent fleeting moments of history, 
may organize provincial passions and group loyal¬ 
ties, make a splash and disappear. The saints and 
sages have power over our souls, to whatever country 
we may belong. They confer on us our titles to 
nobility. Gandhi united the destiny of India to that 
of the world. In our age he lived to demonstrate 
that the human spirit when lit by a divine fire is 
mightier than the most mighty weapon. 

It is only natural and appropriate that the people 
of Africa should celebrate the name of Gandhi 
and raise this memorial to him. A part of this 
country was the scene of his early public life. It 
is here that he first practised the method of civil 
disobedience. You should not acquiesce in evil. 
You should resist it but not through violent means. 
Evil is misunderstanding or estrangement, at worst 
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it is a derangement or disease. We should deal with 
it in charity and not in anger, akrodhtna jayetkradkam, 
by non-anger overcome anger. You must deal with 
your enemy so that one day he may be your friend. 
In 1928 he gave his followers the following instruc¬ 
tions. If you are arrested, go to prison quietly. If 
assaulted, bear it cheerfully. If shot, die peacefully. 

For Gandhi politics was not opportunism or 
expediency. He wished to raise men to higher 
levels of moral action. Gandhi recognized evil but 
he recognized no enemy, for all men arc brethren. 
He was certain that truth and love would not be 
beaten. The gates of hell shall not prevail. His 
method of dealing v.ith conflicts has a special force 
today. In this nuclear age, conflicts between nations 
require to be settled by peaceful methods. We have 
reached a dead-end on the military road. We cannot 
hang on to old methods of security in the new 
world. 

Gandhi practised his method in South Africa 
to resist racial oppression and achieve racial 
harmony. The methods of segregation and discri¬ 
mination adopted by the authorities in some 
parts of Africa arc bora out of fear, fear which is 
afraid of justice. We try to defend injustice in the 
name of social justice. If fear is to be removed, the 
injustice requires to be removed, 

If racial tolerance is to be implemented in the 
public life of the country, the "work of re-cducation 
has to be started in our educational institutions. 
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By living together, by working together, we get 
to understand one another and bridge the gulf that 
separates us in feeling and imagination. When we 
do not know other people, wc become frightened, 
angry, hysterical. When wc know them, we under¬ 
stand them, appreciate them, make allowances for 
their weaknesses and accept them. The Royal 
Technical College which is a co-operative under¬ 
taking has, for its objective, the achievement of 
harmony among races; the ideal for which Gandhi 
lived and died is the reconciliation of peoples and 
the building of a fraternal world. 

To develop the universality of outlook, to adopt 
racial tolerance, what we need is education in the 
disciplines which are included in humanities. I 
am glad that the Gandhi Memorial Academy, 
devoted to these studies, is a part of the Royal 
Technical College. I feel that it should be treated 
as an essential part of it. The people of this country 
have to be trained for effecting industrial develop¬ 
ment and social progress. The country requires 
engineers and technicians, medical men and 
teachers. More than all these, the country requires 
men who are able to think for themselves and live 
as human beings. If we look at the world today, 
wc arc amazed at the progress made in the mastery 
of nature but are depressed by the little advance 
that we have made in the mastery of human nature. 
Wc can bottle music, belt the globe, split the atom, 
but how to live on earth as human beings, wc have 
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yet to learn. By pressing a button we can destroy 
a continent. But fear of consequences has not yet 
deterred man from courting disaster. The two 
World Wars have demonstrated how man can 
descend to incredible depths of depravity even when 
he has achieved astounding heights of intellectual 
penetration. The crisis which faces ns today is not 
an intellectual crisis but a spiritual one. Unless 
egoism in all its forms, tribal, racial, national, 
bends to the dominion of love and goodness, our 
future is not safe. 

Unfortunately, in our educational institutions 
we feed the animal, train the mind but do not attend 
to the spiriL in man. 

We listen to the radio, see the cinema or 
television, read the newspapers, repeat slogans, 
absorb the impressions we are given. We become 
a set of minors reflecting whatever is presented 
to us. We are empty within and drift on a tide of 
trivialities, automatic actions, conditioned res¬ 
ponses that do not reach any significant level of 
intensity. We do not find any purpose or meaning 
in life. We become like one of these machines we 
handle, and are satisfied with sex, drink, or the 
national flag. As our inward resources are depleted, 
we depend on external diversions. We are frag¬ 
mented beings, afraid of ourselves. Humanities 
must help us to realize the spirit in us. Study 
of great classics reveals to us the vision of 
greatness. 
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John Drinkwater in his Abraham Lincoln writes: 

When the high Mean we magnify 
And the sure vision celebrate, 

And worship greatness passing by. 

Ourselves are great. 

If we are to be freed from the debilitating effects 
and nervous strain of modern life, if we are to be 
saved from the assaults which beat so insistently on 
us from the screen and the radio, from the ‘yellow’ 
press and demagogy', il' defences against them are 
to be built in the minds of men, if enduring interests 
of humanity are to be implanted in us, we must 
make it a point to have a short time in our daily 
life for quiet reading and reflection. This is as 
essential for the health of the mind, as physical 
exercise is for the health of the body. It is the only 
way to escape from the mechanizing of mind and 
be human, alive and creative. In the quiet of the 
soul, free from the noises and clamours of the world, 
man possesses his spirit in stillness. He may be 
solitary' but he is not desolate, for he has communion 
with the quenchless inner flame. It is in those 
moments of vision and achievement that man 
effects self-renewal, the transmutation of the human 
into the spiritual. The authentic religious souls 
began the revolution within themselves, in the 
depths of their hearts, and were inspired by 
brotherly love in all their actions. To that company 
of immortals Gandhi belongs. 

It is wrong to imagine that science and techno- 
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logy arc indifferent to the values of spirit. The 
great advances of science reveal not the omni¬ 
potence oF mat ter, but the superiority of the human 
mind to the world of matter. Sciences reveal to us 
the mystery at the heart of the universe. They 
disclose to us the riches of the spiritual life. 

You know better than I do the way in which the 
idea of the Gandhi Memorial Academy arose and 
developed till it today forms an integral part of the 
Royal Technical College. The souvenir volume 
contains the history of the movement, the names 
of those who helped by gifts and adiicc to make 
this a reality. Our grateful thanks are due to all 
those, high and low, who helped this movement. 
T hose who pass through these rooms should re¬ 
member what the present generation has done 
for them. 

The statue, which 1 will have the pleasure of 
unveiling, was designed and executed by an Indian 
sculptor, Shri Karmarkar, and I do hope that it 
will be a symbol for generations to come of the 
grandeur of Gandhi’s inspiration and the breadth 
of his humanity, of his dream of the future, of the 
day when the peoples of the world, forgetting their 
quarrels, will live like members of a large family. 
May tills institution remember, even in this age of 
crisis and transformation which the human race 
is traversing, the ideal which Gandhi incarnated 
for us, serenity of spirit, love of men, harmony 
among races and religions. 


DELHI UNIVERSITY 

Speciai, Convocation* 

31 August, 1956 

M ay i express to our new graduate how delighted 
we arc to welcome him into our academic 
fcllowsliip? As the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States of America, he 
symbolizes the spirit of law and justice which are 
the ultimate justification of States. Augustine said, 
without justice States are but brigandage. 

Our two countries helieve in the rule of law, what 
wc call dkarma which is independent ci the State, 
which provides the foundations and fixes the limits of 
State authority. Our two Constitutions recognize the 
need for justice. Government is not for itself; it is a 
means to a greater end, the liberty of man. Man is a 
more fundamental reality than institutions which are 
devised to enable man to develop his mind in 
security and freedom. These institutions impose 
restraints on the power of Governments. Power 
is bridled by law. Politics becomes justice writ large. 
When justice is upheld, it protects; when violated, 
it destroys, dkarma rakfati raksit&Ii ; halo hasiti. If we 
live in fear, it is because we arc afraid of justice, 

•Address as Chancellor admitting the Hon. Earl Warren, 
Chief Justice of die United States of America, to an 
Honorary Degree of the University 
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Justice, like truth, is universal. As you have just 
observed, inventions of science and technology are 
making the world increasingly one, and the time 
will soon come when we will speak not of my 
country' or your country', but of our world. World 
loyalty demands that we should not resort to 
injustice even to save our country. No country 
can be a law unto itself We must impose curbs 
on national sovereignty. We must develop inter¬ 
national institutions to protect human freedom, 
foster social justice, promote economic progress 
and preserve political security. 

.Any kind of exploitation of man by man is ali en 
to the spirit of justice. When a blind desire for 
power or domination takes possession of men nr 
nations, justice and love disappear but the lust for 
domination destroys all those who arc forgetful 
of justice. Against the rock of moral law those who 
defy it arc broken. Thucydides observed long ago 
that love of power is like a wicked courtezan that 
tempts men and nations and brings them down to 
their ruin. 

You have referred to the fact that in the Supreme 
Court hall you have pictures of those from East 
and West who have helped the growth of law in 
the world. All those who search for justice in the 
large sense, who hope to build a free, friendly, 
decent world, with peace, hope and opportunity 
for all mankind, belong to one fraternity. We 
welcome the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
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of the United Slates of America as one who strives 
for this d/mrma-rajya, the kingdom of justice, of 
righteousness, of love. 


WELCOME TO UNESCO, DELHI 

5 November, 1956 


I t is my great honour to reinforce the very cordial 
welcome which our President has extended to 
you, on this your first visit to this ancient and 
modem city. This Conference gives me an opportu¬ 
nity of renewing old friendships and making new 
ones. We arc happy to have with us so many 
distinguished delegates from different pans of the 
world, who are assembled here to consider ways 
and means for consolidating peace in men’s minds. 

Of all the agencies connected with the U.N., 
unesco is not the least important, for it is interested 
in changing die axis of our thought and life. IF I 
speak about its work in the last ten years for the 
building of peace and security, the promotion of 
world understanding and the raking of standards 
of education, science and culture in the world, I may 
be accused of blowing the horn for unesco with 
which I was associated during this period. I will 
leave it to others. 

The present state or the world is to thinking men 
a source of pride, bewilderment and alarm. It is a 
matter of pride that our generation has developed 
the. great achievements of science and technology 
which enable us to dominate the skies, Teach out to 
the stars and expand to the ends of the world. Our 
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civilization is unique in that it offers us the basis ol 
a world-wide social order. Tliis unification of the 
world is without parallel in the past. To meet 
the challenge of the new situation, we have to 
devise new means and not perpetuate inherited 
patterns of social and international behaviour. 
We are bewildered that our efforts to establish a 
world order on principles of equity and freedom 
through international organizations have not been 
successful. Though we know that the world Is one, 
whether we like it or not, that, in spite of political, 
national and racial divisions, the fortunes of every¬ 
one of us are linked to those of others—even though 
we know it—we do not feel it in our bones. When 
we find that great nations are not ready to change 
their ways of dealing with, others and persist in 
ways winch are outmoded and dangerous, we are 
not only bewildered but alarmed. The world lias 
been brought together rather too suddenly and this 
enforced intimacy has intensified the differences 
and increased the possibilities of friction. We are 
baffled by the problems which our age has thrown 
up, for advanced nations from whom we expect 
leadership arc failing us. They wrecked the League 
of Nations, and if we are not vigilant and if the 
pressure of public opinion does not restrain litem, 
they arc likely to wreck the United Nations. 

It was WTong to think that we are caught up in 
the march of evolution and we will be lifted to a 
better world in spite of ourselves. In a previous 
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age we had faith in the inevitability of progress. 
When this earl It was a mere molten mass, no one 
would have dreamed of the forms of life which have 
appeared. By and by the earth cooled, the oceans 
appeared and later plant life. There has been a 
steady, upward march from the amoeba through 
an infinite variety of other creatures, reptiles, 
monkeys and apes to Neanderthal man, to primitive 
man and thence to civilized man. A short view may 
show decline here and there but a long view reveals 
that the trend is upward in spite of periods of 
regression. So it is assumed that with an inexorable 
logic we will move forward, blindly perhaps, often 
haltingly, in spite of ourselves, to higher conditions 
of civilized life. In the nineteenth century, we had 
firm faith in the inevitability of progress. Believers in 
ihc doctrine of evolution tell us that the laws of 
natural selection will result in the transformation 
of the present imperfect society into a more perfect 
one with a finer humanity'. Marxist interpretation 
of history confirms this view. After the two World 
Wars we are not so sure of our future. After the 
First World War vve all imagined that we were 
reasonable beings and all the people had the same 
interests. We all wanted peace and so we would 
advance rapidly to a new social integration. The 
Second World War pricked this bubble of progress. 

The fundamental fallacy in this argument is the 
false analogy between natural history and human 
history, between the laws which govern sub-human 
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species and those wliich apply to man in society. 
We do not doubt that man has advanced on earlier 
forms of life but we are not sure that there has been 
a steady advance in happiness and social morality. 
If we turn to the history of past civilizations, we 
sec ups and downs, an upward surge, a grappling 
with problems, an exhaustion, a slow steady decline, 
a stiffening of the fibres, a hardening of the arteries, 
a dying down of creative forces. 

The civilization which we have developed is not 
exempt from the law of change. Whether it will 
rise or fall depends not on the stars above but on 
ourselves. Civilization is a human creation, the 
triumph of man’s mind and will. Take the atomic 
revolution. It is a vast human effort, a conscious 
exploitation of new power acquired by scientific 
shill and ideals. It is of man’s making. History is not 
fate. Til ere arc real alternatives. We can make 
choices, right or wrong. The great technological 
revolution can lead to abundance for all and peace, 
if we are wise; to the extinction of all hope and all 
life, if we are unwise. What prevents the realization 
of the dream of ages, lokasamgraha^ is our outmoded 
methods and loyalties. We know' our predicament. 
When man becomes aware of his destiny, destiny 
ends and man comes into his own and takes charge 
of his future. 

This Organization, at any rate, knows what is 
wrong with us. This awareness, if intense, can help 

tis to shape our future according to our heart’s desire, 
10 
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There are certain essential steps which all Stales 
should take: (1) They must give up their faith in 
military methods with which they have grown up 
for centuries. We seem still to adhere to the same 
doctrine, for the advanced nations feel that they 
will not be respected unless they are able to make 
the hydrogen bomb. There is a hideous rivalry 
among the Powers in this matter and each one is 
trying to demonstrate to others that she is leading 
in the race for making these weapons. They Forget 
that the conditions of warfare have so altered that 
there is not much difference today between defeat 
and victory. There is no such thing as winning a 
thermo-nuclear war. It will be tragic folly for any 
nation to start a nuclear war, for it means mutual 
annihilation and yet we are continuously making 
these diabolic weapons and spreading dark clouds 
of fear over mankind. We deceive ourselves if we 
imagine that their very destructiveness will impel 
us to give up their use. More dreadful than hate is 
fear. A nation dreading that a hostile State might 
first employ these weapons might use them in the 
hope that it would thereby avert its own destruc¬ 
tion. Let us clearly understand that in preparing 
nuclear weapons we are compromising with delu¬ 
sion. If war has a Future, human society has none; 
if human society has a future, war has no future. 

(2) Nationalism should be subordinated to world 
loyalty. Mo Tzu, a Chinese thinker oF fifth century 
B.C., describes the troubled condition of China of 
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his time in words which are not irrelevant to our 
present predicament. A thief loves his own family 
and, for the sake of his love, he thinks that he can 
min and cheat other families. A noble loves his 
clan and feels justified in misusing and exploiting 
other clans. A feudal baron loves his estate and feels 
justified in abusing other barons. Today, the Nation¬ 
state has taken hold of us. Nationalism is a useful 
force so long as it inspires high ideals of duty, devo¬ 
tion to common welfare and sacrifice for a common 
good. But if it leads us to wrong paths, if it makes 
us feel that our country should be supported 
whether it is right or wrong, it deserves to be 
condemned. We have reached a stage when 
nationalism is not enough. Our needs and problems 
are of the twentieth century. Our loyalty should 
be to humanity as a whole. We must be able to feel 
it does not matter if our national interests suffer 
so long as humanity can be saved thereby. We must 
not allow our nationalist allegiances to disrupt the 
spiritual unity of the world. 

(3) We must cast off pride and! egoism, individual 
and collective. The root evil in human history is 
pride, that we are the chosen people called upon 
by Providence to educate others to our way of life. 
According to the Greek poets hubris, the insolence 
of pride, is the root of all tragedy, personal as well 
as national. It is the nemesis of pride that brought 
down the Pharaohs of Egypt, the rulers of Greece, 
the emperors of Persia, the Caliphs of Baghdad, 
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the Popes of Mediaeval Rome* It is not necessary 
to mention more recent examples. Only the 
arrogant believe that they- have enough wisdom 
and virtue lo rule the rest. The pride which apes 
humility is most dangerous. Providence has a way 
of teaching those who persist long and wilfully in 
ignoring great realities, the dignity of man, the 
sense of human equality and the right of all people 
to freedom. 

We need today a sense of humility. We should 
give up the attitude that we are right and our 
opponents wrong or the altitude that we know we 
arc not perfect but we are certainly better than our 
enemies. We seem to have become callous by years 
of mass-slaughter, hardened to horror. The events 
of last week demonstrate how we have lost all 
sense of decency in international relations. There 
is a great deal of barbarism in the most advanced 
and very' much of civilization in the backward 
peoples. Once upon a time civilizations were 
destroyed by barbarians from without; in our age 
they are likely to be destroyed by barbarians from 
within whom we breed, A moral revolution to 
match the technological revolution has to be 
effected. We must develop new human relation- 
ships, foster intellectual solidarity and moral unity 
among nations which is the main aim of unesco. 
Governments should develop a heart and a 
conscience, a feeling that we are ail members of a 
brotherhood that knows no race or class. 


WELCOME TO UNESCO **9 

UNESCO lias done a great deal towards the 
development of a worlds onscio usn css. To give one 
example, a unesco expert group has declared that 
it does not regard any race as inferior in capacity', 
actual or potential, or unsuited on racial grounds 
for even the most exacting tasks that man can be 
called upon to undertake. Colonialism bases its 
right to govern on the assumption that the indi¬ 
genous peoples cannot be taught the ways of civi¬ 
lization. There is a sense of superiority, conscious 
or unconscious, among many of the leading nations 
of the world. 

If a sense of world loyalty is to be promoted, we 
must leam to appreciate other traditions of life. 
This country has for long been the meeting-point of 
many cultures, the Aryan and the Dravidian, 
the Hindu and the Buddhist, the Jewish and the 
Zoroastrian, the Moslem and the Christian. Now 
that the world is shrinking, the history' of ail races 
and cultures should become our object of study. If 
wc wish to know one another better, we must give 
up our isolationism and superiority and accept that 
the standpoints of other cultures are a$ valid and 
their influence as powerful as our own. In this 
crucial moment of the history of mankind, we 
require a reorientation of human nature. Wc 
appreciate, in this connection, the valuable work 
which unesgo is doing for East-West understanding. 

Even today, we have unrest and strife in Eastern 
Europe, West Asia, in Africa. When the danger 
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of involving the world in another great war is not 
altogether past, let us act with humility and tlis- 
passion. We must show that even nations are 
capable of unselfish conduct as individuals some¬ 
times arc. The battle for the future must be won 
in the minds and hearts of men. Let each one of us 
develop an understanding mind and a contrite 
heart. I assure you that then wars between 
nations will become as obsolete as duds between 
individuals. 

We are delighted to welcome the unesco General 
Conference to this country and to tliis city and we 
wish to assure the members that they have our 
best wishes for a successful conference. 


EXHIBITIONS OF BOOKS, DELHI 


XNAUGtrfUl* AddMJlSS 
6 1956 

I T GIVES ME GREAT PLEASURE tO OpCTl the tWO GXhlbi- 

tions, one of books and publications organized 
by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, 
and the other of books published in Indian languages 
organized by the Sahitya Akadcmi, and to present 
the State awards for excellence in printing and 
designing and prizes to distinguished authors 
who in the judgment of the Akademi have written 
the best books in the different languages of India 
in the years 1953-55, The writing of books, the 
printing, the designing for display and the publish¬ 
ing of them are important cultural activities. From 
the exhibitions of books, we will sec how wc have 
been steadily raising our standards of book produc¬ 
tion though wc have still a long wav to go. Printing 
also has improved considerably. I may say that 
from my own experience. 

While printing, binding, etc. belong to the 
technique of book production where also a sense of 
art is necessary, the writing of books is essentially 
a creative art. It demands from the writer an 
austerity' of mind, an intensity of experience, a 
feeling for life and a sense for words. He brings 
his mind to bear on all matters that vex and torment 
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the human soul* Every great literary work reflects 
a certain outlook on life, a vision of reality, a 
coherent moral attitude. It does not leave the 
reader just as it finds him. It gives him a deeper 
understanding of the human condition, a sympathy 
for our fellows, eko rasah karuna eva. All creative 
writing has human significance and a social 
function. 

The responsibility of writers in our generation 
is great. Mencius, the great Chinese thinker, says: 
1 In a nation the people are the most important, 
the State is next and the rulers the least important.’ 
We have to prepare the minds of the people for the 
new age. We are engaged in a great social and 
economic revolution. We have set before ourselves 
great ideals. Our Constitution states them. The 
ideals will have to pass from shadow into substance, 
from theory' into practice, from proclamations into 
realities. If we are not to stagnate or go backwards, 
we have to face our problems with austerity and 
discipline. 

In Teccnt months I visited some countries In 
the East and the West where I saw the youth march 
with a light in their eyes and a glow in their faces, 
eager to make their countries better than they are. 
This urge to strive and suffer and improve the 
material and moral conditions of our country will 
have to be imparted to our young men and women. 
We need a vast moral revolution which will make 
our many millions coalesce into a great people, 
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wilh pride in the country' and confidence in its 
future. Good books can bring about the change in 
our mental and moral outlook. 

From the happenings in the world we should 
learn a lesson. The existence of the United Nations 
Organization should not lull us into a false sense 
of security. We are living in a world where inner 
strength is essential. White we should strengthen 
the constructive forces, the disruptive trends which 
caused our downfall and subjection require to be 
resisted. There is so much that is dead to which we 
arc still clinging. We must discard the dead and 
moralize our society. 

There is plenty of excitement in our age to write 
about. I hope you will give us great works in the 
future. I should like to congratulate all those who 
have won the awards on tlieir valuable contribu¬ 
tions. I hope ihese will serve as incentives to better 
production and creative work in the future. 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND 
CULTURE* 


10 j \ovtmbfT, 1956 

I HAVE GREAT pleasure In opening the different 
exhibitions which have been organized, some by 
unesco and others by the different Ministries oFthe 
Government of India for UNESCO. They all centre 
round the main objectives of UNESCO, the spread 
of education, science and culture. 

This country' has from the earliest times devoted 
great attention to the dissemination and advance¬ 
ment of learning. In the days when we suffered a 
setback education also declined. With the advent of 
independence we also became sharers in the world 
revolution. We have in our country an awakened 
peasantry which is not willing any longer to put 
up with the abuses of landlordism and demands 
the rudiments of social justice, an aroused 
intelligentsia which is weary of incompetence, 
corruption, poverty, strife and woe, which calls for 
a new faith, a programme of national regeneration. 
New ideals arc set before us which are inscribed in 
our Constitution, freedom, equality, justice and 
fraternity. Since independence we have been 

* Address at the opening of exhibitions in connection with 
uhesco General Conference in New Delhi, 10 November, 
1956 
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interested in preparing our youth for a new India 
with its aims of economic progress and a democratic 
set-up. We have to prepare our youth for the new 
India. New minds are necessary for the new world. 
The Educational Exhibition gives a bird’s-eye view 
of the progress we have made in the different types 
of education, basic, secondary, university, technical, 
etc. 

There is a wrong idea that science is something 
unknown to the East. It is due to the marvellous 
progress that has been made in recent times in 
science and technology by the Western nations. It 
was Lord Acton who said that we do not have a 
proper perspective of history if we limit our atten¬ 
tion to the last 300 years overlooking the last 3000. 
If we extend our vision, we will find that many of 
the basic ideas and techniques such as the alphabet, 
the numerals, the zero, the decimal system, etc. 
came from the East. But there is no doubt that the 
development got arrested some centuries ago and 
the East fell back. Today owing to the great pro¬ 
gress in science and technology, the world has 
been brought together and scientific ideas are 
spreading over the whole world. 

We have today in this country many scientific 
laboratories conducting research and working out 
the applications of science to agriculture and in¬ 
dustry We also have an Exhibition of multi-purpose 
river valley schemes. All these will give you some 
idea of the progress we are attempting to make. 
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Nations which cut themselves away from their 
historical roots may make brilliant splashes in the 
space of history but they will pass out, like meteors 
which bum themselves out when they are cut off 
from the fire which generates and feeds them. 
Indian thought now is not an exile from its past. 
The Pageant of India Exhibition tells us how Indian 
culture has had a continuous history for over 5000 
years, though it has been enriched by other cultures 
which have come into the country. It today shows 
the influence of the Aryan and the Dravidian, the 
Hindu and the Buddhist, the Moslem and the 
Christian. They have all entered into the stream 
of India’s history. 

Handlooms, handicrafts, dolls and art exhibitions 
point out how we are keen on developing imagina¬ 
tion, refining the feelings. 

In the raising of the standards of education, 
science and culture, unesco has taken an important 
part. The Exhibition of unesco activities will help 
us to understand its role to some extent. The 
purpose of UNESCO, as defined in its Constitution, 
is 'to contribute to peace and security by promot¬ 
ing collaboration among the nations, through 
education, ^science and culture in order to further 
universal respect for justice, for ihe rule of law and 
for human rights and for fundamental freedoms of 
all , The poor, the sick and the uneducated need 
not always remain so. Kant in his Project Far Per¬ 
petual Peace insists that ‘the rights of man are holy, 
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whatever the cost to the ruling power*. Since the 
planet is a limited area, he points out that the people 
must now endure each other’s proximity. The 
moral writ must run everywhere. 

All UNESCO’s activities aim at promoting mutual 
understanding and moral unity. We are witnessing 
today the violent growing pains of the birth of a 
new world. We should strive to build a world where 
human intelligence will organize, develop and 
distribute the ample resources of nature so that all 
can live abundantly, a world in which our energies, 
physical and intellectual, will be devoted to human 
progress rather than to destruction, our labour will 
be directed to man’s advancement. 


SCIENCE, SERVICE AND SANCTITY* 

14 November, 1956 


I am very happy to be here and take part in the 
Founder’s Day meeting. I had known the late 
Dr Birbal Sahni for a number of years. We 
happened to know each other well when we both 
served on the Andhra University Commission, 
Walt air. It was our desire to have him on the 
University Education Commission, but on account 
of his devotion to scientific research he declined to 
cut himself away from his work even for a short 
time. His pre-eminence in paleobotany made liim 
a world authority on the subject. He trained a large 
number of scholars in that subject in his laboratory 
here. Salmi was not only a great research worker 
but a great patriot and, more than all, a great man. 
He was a man of sensitivity and imagination, of vision 
and passion, and this Institute which he founded 
in 1946 is the embodiment of his great personality. 
I hope for many years it will continue to enrich the 
science of paleobotany and keep his name alive. 

It is a great fortune that after his passing away his 
wife Shrimati Savitri Sahni is carrying on Ills work 
with a rare devotion to liis ideals and dedication 
to the Institute. 

♦Speech at the Birbal Sahni Institute of Paleobotany* 
Lucknow, 14 November, 195G 
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Today* our Prime Minister who opened this 
building In 1953 completes 67 years. His greatness 
is measured not only by his direct shaping of the 
course of events in our country, but by the indirect 
influence of his thoughts and personality on his 
contemporaries here and elsewhere. He has the 
gift of waking us up and making us think on fresh 
lines. Ills is a life of service to our country and 
humanity. It is our fervent wish that he may be 
spared for many years. His interest in this institu¬ 
tion is known to you all. 

November 14 has another significance. Early in 
the seventh century a story' entided Barlaam and 
Josaphat attributed in the next century to St. John 
of Damascus was in circulation in the Christian 
world. The Buddha, who in the course of time 
became Bodhisat. then Josaphai and finally Holy St. 
Josaphat of India is represented as a Hindu prince 
converted to Christianity by Barlaam. He was 
canonized by Sixtus V in 1589, the canonization 
was approved by Pius IX in 1873 and his feast day 
is observed on November 14. 

On this day we arc reminded of the values of 
science, service and sanctity. These are not exclusive 
ideals; they arc parts of an integrated life. Pursuit 
of truth, service of man and holiness of life go 
together in truly civilized personalities. The troubles 
wc are having in the world today may be traced to 
a divorce between science and sanctity. 

Our scriptures declare; T prostrate before the 
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Buddha who is the essence and origin of the Vedas, 
who is pure and who is wisdom incarnate’: 
name veda-rahasyaya namasti tedayomye 
namo buddhaya btddhiiye namaste jhana-rupim. 

The search for wisdom, for truth is the charac¬ 
teristic of the human being, 

satyena plinths vitato devayamh. 

By truth is laid out the path leading to the gods. 
Gandhi used to say Truth is God. God is 
satyasvampa. Buddha is saccmdma. The research 
work you do in this Institute is a contribution 
to truth. 

Our country suffered in the past oil account of 
its scientific and technical backwardness. We are 
today striving to make up for lost time, and among 
the pioneers in this scientific revival was the founder 
of this Institute. I have no doubt that the work 
winch you are doing will help not only the advance¬ 
ment of knowledge in paleobotany, but also the 
progress of humanity. 

It is interesting to know that the late Birbal 
Salmi was a keen student of our religious classics. 
For him science and religion were not inconsistent 
with each other. Some of the greatest scientists of 
the world are conscious of the limitations of scientific 
knowledge and admit the need of another discip¬ 
line. Speculations with regard to primal origins 
and ultimate ends are beyond the range of scientific 
knowledge, avyaktddini bhutani vyaklamadhydni bhaiata 
avyaktamdimnatiyena. Science strives to know what 
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is in the centre of the stage; it cannot know the 
beginning or the end. 

Scientific observation discloses the working of a 
mystery which inspires and informs the world 
process. There is an upward trend discernible in 
the world. The earth which was a molten mass 
cooled, seas appeared and forms of life. It proceeds 
from ths amoeba through an infinite variety of 
creatures to the human being. All this suggests the 
presence of Spiritual Reality functioning in the 
world. 

While we may be inclined to the belief in the 
inevitability of progress if our attention is Limited 
to the sub-human world, in the human world the 
freedom of man has to be reckoned with. There are 
some who believe that history is the revelation of 
a higher purpose. Such a belief led Tennyson to 
think that the world was marching to the Parlia¬ 
ment of Man and the Federation of the worid. It 
underlies the Marxist interpretation of history, 
Bernard Shaw's Back to Mtthwdah (1921) expounds 
it. The evolutionists hope that the laws or natural 
selection will result in the replacement of the 
present imperfect society by one in which a finer 
humanity will inhabit a more perfect world. 

The two World Wars and recent happenings do 
not support this optimism that there is an un¬ 
mistakable advance or progress in human history. 
Continuity is not the chief characteristic of history 1 . 
The discontinuous, the cataclysmic appears in all 
n 
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the turning points of liistory. The impact of the 
fortuitous, the new which is untrammelled by the 
past, the unforeseen, the contingent, the revolu¬ 
tionary appears frequently in human history. 
History' is not an even (low. It is obvious that pro¬ 
gress is riot a law of nature. Whether humanity will 
rise or fall does not depend on the stars but on 
ourselves. We have freedom. We have developed 
considerably in the matter of scientific knowledge 
and technical exploitation, motor cars, turbine 
engines, aeroplanes and atomic energy. They have 
brought an increase of pressure on life but we are 
not sure that they have brought an increase of 
human happiness and belter social behaviour. 
Civilizations are not built of machines but of values. 
The driving forces of civilization come from within. 
The pursuit of scientific truth is a great value. It 
shows the mastery of the mind and the will of man 
over the forces of nature. Our great scientific 
advances are testimony to the creative vigour, to 
the splendid variety of the human spirit. The 
progress of civilization depends not only on 
intellectual creativencss but on the moral qualities 
of gentleness and compassion. If we develop these 
moral qualities, even the stars in their courses 
cannot defeat us. If we stifle the spirit in us, our 
society will go to pieces. 

What Is it that prevents us from using the new 
energy for creating unprecedented wealth ? U Is 
the lust for power, domination and its obverse, fear. 
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Sometimes nations, like individuals, become 
neurotic, mad with the demands of unlimited 
egotism, frantic to possess power. Two relatively 
weak and small nations decided to resolve their 
conflict by a resort to force. Two big nations known 
to be the defenders of international morality began 
to use force instead of argument and witldn a few 
days the whole world was moving towards war 
with the threat of rocket bombs. In Hungary we 
find violence and bloodshed. The great nations of 
the world lost patience and were ready to bring 
the world to the brink of a third world war, violat¬ 
ing all the principles of die United Nations Charter 
and confirming the worst suspicions of uncommitted 
peoples about Western imperialism and love of 
domination. 

To control these selfish impulses we need effort 
and discipline. These can come not from science but 
from the discipline of religion, interpreted not in 
the narrow sense but in the large sense of self- 
knowledge and self-control. These will result in 
genuine Jove for mankind which will Lransccnd 
group loyalties. 

At a dme like this we have to get back to the 
springs of our vitality. Unfortunately, a strange 
queerness has come into our life. We waste our 
energies over trivialities and find fault with one 
another. From the level of the village to the highest 
bodies, we have petty quarrels, personal feuds and 
wc overlook the highest needs of our country. Let 
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us heal the deep divisions, social and economic, in 
our national life and build up unity. We arc living 
in a dangerous world and we have to be vigilant. 
We will be saved only by our inner strength. We 
must subordinate our self-interest and work For 
national welfare. 

Science should be used for social welfare. In a 
world tom by hatred and violence, institutions like 
this serve to emphasise the international character 
of scientific pursuits. It is my hope and wash that the 
workers in this Institute may work with single- 
mindedness and devotion and help the progress of 
our country and humanity. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 

Centenary Convocation Address 
23 January, J957 

I T is an HONOUR, which I appreciate very much, 
to he called upon to address the Convocation 
on this historic occasion of the Centenary of this 
great University. As a senior member of the Univer¬ 
sity associated with it for over 35 years in one 
capacity or another, may I welcome die new 
graduates distinguished in science and art, letters 
and law, and say how much we rejoice that they 
have today joined our fellowship. This ceremony 
is in the best traditions of this University which, 
has always remained in close touch with the 
Universities of the world. It has sent its students to 
them For higher education and training and invited 
their scholars to join its teaching staff Art and 
literature, science and scholarship know no 
geographical frontiers; they are above political 
passions. Though political differences may divide, 
professional collaboration unites. 

In the first two generations of its rule in Bengal, 
the East India Company did not wish to introduce 
a modem system of education. For one thing, the 
leading figure of the period, Warren Hastings, 
had a real admiration for Indian classics and strove 
to revive the ancient indigenous culture. The 
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British leaders in India did not wish to disturb the 
minds of the Indian people and so left them free to 
cultivate their own ancient learning and systems 
of thought. The impetus Tor education in modern 
learning came from the Christian missionaries and 
progressive leaders like David Hare and Ram 
Mohan Roy, When Macaulay became the Chair¬ 
man of the Committee of Public Instruction, he drew 
up his famous Minute in February 1835, which 
decided the future of education in India on modern 
lines. Lord William Bentinck accepted Macaulay’s 
advice and laid down that the funds available for 
educational purposes should be mainly devoted to 
the maintenance of schools and colleges of modern 
learning to be taught through the medium or 
English. Departments of public instruction were 
established in 1855 and the universities in 1857, 

In the early years this University controlled 
collegiate education in a large part of India— 
Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Assam, the then United 
Provinces and Central Provinces, as also in Burma 
and Ceylon, Gradually new universities sprang up, 
thus restricting the sphere of work of this University. 
When first the universities were established, they 
were of an affiliating character, being merely 
examining bodies. Thanks to the courageous and 
versatile leadership of the late Shri Asutosh 
Mookcrjce, post-graduate departments in arts and 
sciences, pure and applied, were started under the 
direct control of the University. Advancement of 
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learning which was inscribed on the first seal of the 
University became its main objective. 

The University has produced great scientists 
and eminent scholars. Of the nine Fellows who were 
elected to the Royal Society in our time, five worked 
in this University, Jagadis Bose, Raman, Saha, 
Krishnan and Mahal anobis, The two Nobel 
Laureates in Literature and Physical Science, 
Rabindranath Tagore and C. V. Raman, were 
associated with this Uni verity. Many scholars and 
scientists have made outstanding contributions to 
literature and art, science and scholarship, by Lheir 
purity of thought and devotion to learning. 

If we look at the history of the world, we will 
End that civilization is built by those great seers 
and scientists who are able to think for themselves, 
who probe the depths of space and time, read their 
secrets and use the knowledge they win for the 
good of mankind, visva-ireyas, loka-kalyana~ The 
universities believe in the unconquerable spirit 
of man and should proride for men of learning and 
letters full scope for pursuing their studies without 
harassment. They must provide full opportunities 
to every scholar to follow within the standards 
imposed by his own pursuit his inquiry for truth 
wherever his intelligence, imagination and integrity 
lead him. No freedom is real if it does not secure 
freedom of mind. No religious dogma or political 
doctrine should interfere with the pursuit of 
truth. 
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The University in the last hundred years has 
opened to the people of this country a new world of 
ideas and helped to develop new horizons, support 
great causes, produce new movements of thought 
and life and help the spread of freedom, political 
and economic, religious and social. The cultural 
renaissance of our country, which was produced in 
the last hundred years, is due to the influence of 
modem thought and criticism on our ancient 
learning. When we train students in a university, 
when we make them inquisitive and critical, they 
will naturally demand political freedom and internal 
democracy, Macaulay said in the House of Commons 
before he came to India : 

Arc vre to keep die people of India ignorant ht order 
i hat wc may keep them submissive ? Or do ire think 
that we can give knowledge without awakening ambition ? 
Or do we mean to awaken ambition and to provide h 
with no legitimate vent?,. , .It may be that the public 
mind of India may expand under our system until it ha* 
outgrown that system* that by good government ive may 
educate our subjects into a capacity for better govern- 
mentj that having become instructed in European 
knowledge, they may, in some future age, demand 
European institutions. Whether such a day will ever 
come, i know not. Whenever it comes, it will be the 
proudest day in English History ***.. The sceptre may 
pass away from us. Victory may be inconstant to our 
arms. But there are triumphs which are followed by no 
reverse. There is an empire exempt from all natural 
causes of decay. These triumphs are the pacific triumphs 
of reason over barbarism ; that empire is the imperishable 
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empire of our arts and our morals, our literature and 
our laws. 

When we give the youth of the country education, 
with its emphasis on freedom, the right of rebellion 
and the absolute duty of the Government to rule 
with the consent of the governed, they will demand 
freedom from subjection. One of the first graduates 
of this University, Bankim Chandra Chaticrji, gave 
us the great song Bande Materam where India’s 
deep religious dev otion was harnessed to the national 
cause in a vow of self-surrender. Patriotism became 
a religion with the youth of the country. Rabindra¬ 
nath Tagore gave us the national anthem Jana- 
gam-mana which was first sung at the Congress 
session in tills city on December 27, 1911, It was 
adopted by the Constituent Assembly on January 
24, 1930. It looks on this country as one and requires 
us to use our spiritual energies for the cultural and 
emotional integration of the country. 

When the natural results of modem education, 
unrest and discontent spread, Mr Allan Octavian 
Hume resolved to bring into existence a national 
gathering of Indians which could serve as a safety 
valve. He spoke to the graduates of this University 
on March 1, 1883 asking for fifty men of integrity 
and courage. ‘If only fifty men, good and true, can 
be found to join as founders, the thing can be 
established and the further development will be 
comparatively easy.’ He told them frankly: ‘If 
they cannot renounce personal ease and pleasure, 
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then at present at any rate a)I hopes of progress are 
at an end; and India then neither desires nor 
deserves any better government than she enjoys*’ 
He declared 'the eternal truth that self-sacrifice 
and unselfishness are the only unfailing guides to 
freedom and happiness’. The first meeting of the 
Indian National Congress was held in Bombay 
under the Presidentship of one of Bengal's illus¬ 
trious leaders, W.C. Bonncrjee. The Congress was 
organized with faith in British intentions and 
with the blessings of the then Governor-General 
of India, the Marquis of DufFerm and Ava. The 
confidence in British good faith was shattered when 
Lord Gurzon partitioned Bengal and the agitation 
that followed it aroused national consciousness 
and methods of passive resistance, swadefi, boycott 
of foreign goods, national education, organiza¬ 
tion of public opinion and other forms of political 
action were adopted and these later became 
perfected by Gaud til. In December 1906 in the 
Calcutta Congress, Dadabhai Naoroji proclaimed 
Swaraj as the goal of the Indian people. When the 
partition was annulled, confidence increased and in 
the First World War India responded generously 
to the call or the British Government in the hope 
that the war which was fought to make the world 
safe for democracy would result in the establish¬ 
ment of self-government in India, When the war 
ended, the hopes of India were not fulfilled and 
India adopted what is now called satyagraha which 
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ended in the transfer of power in 194-7. This 
University produced men of extraordinary courage 
and endurance who took part in the political 
struggle and made unparalleled sacrifices. Many 
brave men and women, living and dead, opposed 
the forces of reaction and tyranny. Today we are 
celebrating the sixty-first birthday of Subhas 
Chandra Bose. The gifted people of Bengal how¬ 
ever thwarted today, I have no doubt, will conti¬ 
nue to oppose and resist, show the same spirit of 
suffering and sacrifice, until exploitation and in¬ 
justice are replaced by a more equitable social order. 

Political freedom is not merely for the sake of 
India but for the good of the world. Gandhi once 
wrote to Tagore: ‘An India prostrate at the feet 
of Europe can give no hope to humanity. An India 
awakened arid free has a message of peace and 
goodwill to a groaning world.’ We arc anxious to 
make the world safe for civilization. We are convinc¬ 
ed that there is no alternative to peace in the 
present context when the annihilating power of 
war has increased so vastly. When the world is 
split into two groups with large stores of atomic 
weapons which can be used to devastate the world, 
there is the risk of catastrophe. 1 

1 Sir John Slessor, a great authority on air warfare, sap: 

*A world war in this day and age would be general suicide;' 
and adds: 'It never has and never will mate any sense trying 
to abolish any particular totapon of tear. What we have got to 
abolish is TAf hitevr, 11-2*1954 

Lord Adrian in his address as President of the British Assa- 
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But the future is in our own hands. Sheer self- 
interest requites us to relieve the tensions that beset 
the world, and establish decency and friendship in 
a world which has apparently forgotten them. We 
tnust create and develop the forces of spirit which 
will revive lost hopes and ignored values. Wc must 
recognize that mutual hatred is more deadly than 
mutual violence. We must civilize human nature 
by adopting the university spirit which pleads 
Jor sanity in a period of hysteria, for modera- 
tion in place of intemperance, for the rigours 
of thought instead of easy surrender to partisan 
slogans. 

If the world is to be a unity, peoples of different 
nations must be made conscious of what they have 
in common. The world must develop a cultural 
unity before it can become a political fact. Peace is 
not the absence of strife or the silence of guns. 
Absence of conflict is negative, precarious, liable 
to be shattered. Peace is goodwill for others, under¬ 
standing orthose who arc different from ourselves in 
race and religion. It is an appreciation of the feelings 

cbtion, 116th annual meeting at Oxford said : *We must Face 
the possibility that repeated atomic explosions will lead to a 

h f.- dd d: Ufll 5 s ,'* e art «ady to give up some 

hS ^ i “ y forccd ““ * s s h > miS h. 

nF fu' K* 1 Nhirshal Sir PhilipJoubert says; 'With the advent 
of the hydrogen bomb it would appear dun the human race 
h.is arrived at a point where it must abandon war as a conti¬ 
nuation of policy or accept the possibility of total destruction ' 
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of those whose worship is different from our own. 
This is goodwill; this is peace. 

Ram Mohan Roy wrote as faT back as 1831 to 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of France: Tt is 
now generally admitted that not religion only but 
unbiased commonsense as well as the accurate 
deductions of scientific research lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that all mankind are one great family of which 
numerous nations and tribes existing arc only 
branches. Hence enlightened men in all countries 
feel a wish to encourage and facilitate human 
intercourse in every manner by removing as far as 
possible all impediments to it in order to promote 
the reciprocal advantage and enjoyment of the 
whole human race.’ This note of univcrsalism is a 
prominent feature of Indian thought from die early 
days. The spirit of Indian culture has been one of 
assimilation, synthesis, not negation or exclusion. 
The Aryan and the Dravidiau, the Hindu and the 
Buddhist, the Muslim and the Christian have all 
been taken into India's history. We arc ever willing 
to leam from others though we do not wish to 
become subservient to them. We have no false 
pride of self-sufficiency of Indian culture. We take 
in whatever is valuable without losing our own 
identity. 

Rabindranath Tagore inaugurated the era of 
world co-operation. He visited different parts of the 
w*or!d, East and West, and gave the message of 
tolerance, universality and understanding. His 
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Vjsva-Bharati bears witness to his faith in cultural 
cooperation, 

Mahatma Gandhi spoke words of wisdom, which 
are also a warning, when he defined the relations 
of national autonomy and international order: 
‘My idea of nationalism is that my country may 
become free, that if need be the whole of the 
country may die, so that the human race may live. 
There is no room for race hatred here. Let that be 
our nationalism.' Physical survival is not all; 
spiritual integrity is more important. Those who 
worship the Cross know that material defeat and 
death may make for spiritual victory. 

Universities are one of the strongest influences 
for peace. Politics is the art of the immediate. 
Statesmanship rests on longer and deeper views. It 
is the universities, the communities of scholars 
that should help us to obtain them. They must give 
us courses in astronomy, metaphysics and world 
history, and teach us a sense of proportion and 
perspective, for they insist on the universal, super- 
national values acknowledging a world community 
and strive to enclose national groups within a 
stable equilibrium. They strive after comprehen¬ 
sion, open-mindedness, disinterested understanding 
of what is alien to us. To become a spectator of 
rime is a cure for bitterness of mind, for weakness 
of soul. The universities of the world form a great 
fraternity binding together their members all over 
the world. 
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It has been said that the weakness of the present 
generation is that it is rootless and the true function 
of a university is to take it back to its roots. We 
must do so with sympathy and understanding. If 
we are not to be infected with the speed, the 
nervous intensity and the growing incoherence of 
modern life, we must have a few solitary moments 
in which we can attend to the needs of the spirit. 
Religion holds before man’s eyes a vision of 
ultimate values. Man is not a lonely contestant in a 
meaningless world. Unfortunately, as in other 
parts of the world, it has degenerated into supersti¬ 
tion, sectarianism, enslavement, over-confidence, 
bigotry. Religious reformers attempted to purify 
the religion and base it on the central simplicities of 
communion with the Supreme and love for man. 
Any system of religious thought has to satisfy two 
basic requirements. It must state the truth which is 
founded in human experience and interpret this 
truth for every new generation. The truth must be 
able to speak to the situation. The great religious 
teachers of the period tried to reckon with both 
the poles of eternity and time. The eternal truth 
must be relevant to the modern mind. In a very 
real sense we live in a new world. The unity 
of knowledge is new, the nature of human commu¬ 
nity is new, the order of ideas is new and we cannot 
return to what they have been in the past. Reli¬ 
gious truths are beyond the accidents of science or 
criticism. They rest their claims on the moral 
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and spiritual facts of human nature. The religious 
thinkers of the period turned back to the pTasthcma- 
iraja and demonstrated that the religious message 
developed in these three works was rational, 
ethical and spiritual!, and can satisfy the demand for 
depth, comprehensiveness and integrality* It is 
brakma-vidyd, yogaSdstra and kfmdrjma-iamvdda^ the 
truth, the way and the life. The seers announced 
that they had seen the Supreme Person shining like 
the sun that dwells beyond the veil of darkness. 

The fruit of religion is ethics, individual and 
social. Christ attracts but the Church repels. 2 Social 
reformers like Ram Mohan Roy and Is vara 
Chandra Vidyasagar fought against the perver¬ 
sions of our society, like sati and caste. They 
advocated the re-marriage of widow's, abolition of 
polygamy and encouraged women’s education. 
Attempts to free women from the disabilities which 
society imposed on them have been largely success¬ 
ful with the result that we have today for the first 
time in this University a woman Chancellor. 

It is no use condemning the work of the old 
univ ersities. They have done their best in difficult 
circumstances. But much remains to be done. Our 
revolution is not over. We have to defend our¬ 
selves against the forces of violence, fanaticism and 
unreason. We have to struggle against poverty 
and disease, illiteracy and unemployment. We have 

* The Report of the Archbishops Commission on Evange¬ 
lism, 1945 
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to wage a long fight against that darkness in men’s 
minds. To some extent xve are responsible for the 
intellectual inadequacy, for the spiritual illiteracy 
of those whom we produce, for their acquiescence in 
social injustices, for the lack of the crusading spirit 
against the evils of our society. Let us work with 
faith and weld together our people into a single 
corporate community and make them the defenders 
of peace. The reign of brutal violence will not last 
for ever. Redeemed humanity will emerge, die 
habit of mutual forbearance will recover and truth 
and love will triumph, satyam cm jayaU, 
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INDIAN INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
KHARAGPUR* 


24 January, 1057 

Y OU Have done ME a great honour by asking 
me to speak to you this morning. 

This is my first visit to the Institute and I am 
happy that it has attained to its present eminent 
position by the help of the State and the Central 
Governments, The graduates who have received 
their degrees today are entering life at an exciting 
time in our history and are expected to help in 
some small measure the upbuilding of our country. 
I oficr my warmest felicitations to them. 1 hope 
in the years to come there will also be women 
graduates in Technology and Engineering. 

By an Act of Parliament last year, you have been 
acknowledged to be an institution of national 
importance, with all the powers and the responsibili¬ 
ties of such an institution. We have suffered in the 
past from our technical backwardness and national 
incoherence. This institution helps to remedy 
these defects in some measure. 

It is not necessary for me to specify the different 
departments for which you have provision here. 
You have facilities for undergraduate training and 
foT post-graduate study and research. The latter 
•Speech at the second anniversary of the Institute 
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holds up before us the ideal that we should not only 
Spread knowledge but advance it. 

Though located in Bengal, it has over 30 per cent 
of students from other parts of India. The Indian 
staff' and students arc representative of all parts of 
India. At a time when narrow and local loyalties 
are manifesting themselves, when communal tensions 
and provincial rivalries arc still active, an institu¬ 
tion like this where students from different parts 
live together will help to check these dangerous 
tendencies. 

Your Institute bears witness to the two principal 
features of the modern w orld, that we are members 
one of another, that there is no decree of God or 
man which compels us to be sick and hungry, poor 
and unemployed. 

The strong shall help the weak is the foundation 
of all civilized existence, Tliis Institute is an illus¬ 
tration of international collaboration. The T.C.M., 
the Colombo Plan, UNESCO and the University of 
Illinois have helped you in raising your buildings 
which are dean, pleasing and spacious, and have 
given you some members of your staff. 

Though we are politically free, we arc economi¬ 
cally enslaved. Once upon a time wc accepted our 
degradation as inevitable. Now we know there are 
ways of removing it, It is technically possible today 
to abolish poverty altogether, The physical obstacles 
to human wellbeing can be removed by modern 
advances in science and technology. We should 
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have more institutions of this character, if we are to 
raise effectively the material standards of our people. 

It is also possible to unify the world and all of us 
can settle down as good neighbours. A future more 
glorious than the past is open to us. And yet we are 
afraid of what lies before m, for we see that there 
is no limit to the possibilities of scientific destruction. 
The obstacles to human wellbeing arc in the minds 
or men. Hatred, folly, erroneous beliefs and evil 
passions make us incapable of seeing the truth 
and working for it. To counter these tendencies 
we need, in addition to technological knowledge 
and skill, an understanding heart, wisdom. It is 
because of the lack of wisdom that many of us are 
mentally unstable and morally unsound. 

I am delighted to know that you are not produc¬ 
ing mere engineers who do their jobs with 
mechanical efficiency. You wish to endow them 
with a human outlook, equip them with a vision 
and a purpose. You have a course in humanities 
which includes literature, civics, history, econo¬ 
mics, industrial psychology and philosophy. This 
is to enable the students to acquire a sense of 
values. As the Bhagavadgita has it, we should aim at 
wisdom as well as knowledge, jnonam uijhdna snhilam. 
At a time when we are obsessed with technical 
achievement rather than with absolute values, with 
practical work rather than, with a full life, it is good 
to realize that technology is for man and not man 
for technology. The material things of the world 
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are to be used for expanding man’s knowledge and 
enriching the treasures of the spirit. It is not enough 
to feed the human animal or train the human mind. 
We must also attend to the needs of the human 
spirit. Wc must learn to live from a new basis, dis¬ 
cover the reserves of spirituality, the sense of the 
sacred found in all religions. 

There is no inconsistency between the spirit of 
science and that of religion, II is a superficial view' 
of both science and religion that gives semblance 
to a conflict between them. Our religious beliefs 
should not contradict rational thought. If we review 
the temporal, we will catch the Light of the 
Eternal. 

What is called modernity is the result of scientific 
activity, not merely the system of gadgets but the 
development or an outlook which is opposed to the 
creative functions of the mind. Copernicus showed 
that our planet was not the centre of the universe. 
Darwin demonstrated that man is also a part of 
the natural world and did not differ markedly 
from other intelligent animals. Freud showed how 
large a part the unconscious play in our life. Our 
power of controlling our thoughts and impulses is 
much less than what we deceive ourselves into 
believing. An interpretation of science based on 
these views makes us indifferent to the creative 
urges in man. We try to repress those aspects of 
human nature which do not fit into the moulds of 
scientific thought. Lord Rutherford, the great 
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physicist, said cheerfully to Samuel Alexander, 
the eminent philosopher: ‘When you think of all 
the years you have been talking about those tilings, 
Alexander, and what does it all add up to ? Hot 
air , nothing but hat air.’ 

The aim of t lie natural scientist is to discover 
the external world of reality. By scientific methods 
we do not know anything directly about reality. 
Scientific information is indefinite and uncertain 
in its import. It gives us signs which we have to 
interpret. The scientist assumes that the world is 
governed by a system of laws which can be under¬ 
stood though not in a comprehensive way. The 
only interpretation that is logical is that which 
points to a central mystery. We know only in part, 
not the beginning, not the end. Wc should admit 
that the mystery is not capable of adequate logical 
description or linguistic statement. We should not 
only be tolerant, but appreciative of other points 
of view. Gandhi explained why he remained a 
Hindu: ‘Believing as 1 do in the influence of 
heredity and being born in a Hindu family, I have 
remained a Hindu. I should reject Hinduism if 1 
found it inconsistent with my moral sense or my 
spiritual grow th. But on examination, 1 have found 
it to be the most tolerant of all the religions known 
to me because it gives the Hindu the largest scope 
for self-expression. Not bring an exclusive religion, 
it enables its Followers not merely to respect all the 
other religions but also to admire and assimilate 
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whatever may be good in them. In Tagore’s 
Santiniketan ‘no man's faith is to be decried'. 
Gandhi and Tagore are clear that we should not 
accept any religious belief which is intellectually 
unconvincing and morally repugnant. 

A study of classics gives us a sense or serenity, a 
knowledge of the traditions which have taken 
centuries to build. When we stand imaginatively 
for a while in another age, we arc able to assess 
better the problems of the present. In the restless 
rush of modern life, it is wise for us to renew our 
acquaintance with the great creations of the human 
mind and spirit. It helps us to appreciate the re¬ 
sources which man has within himself. We must 
have a vision of greatness and our classics provide 
us with it. ’When different weapons failed to kill 
Indrajit, Laksmana says: ‘If it is true that Rama 
is dharmatmd and satyasandha t let this arrow 7 kill 
Indrajit/ 

dharmatmd satj/asandhas ca rama dasaralhir yadx 
sarainam jahi rdvanlm. 

SIta says : ‘Though humiliated and deprived of his 
kingdom, Rama is my husband and my teacher.' 
dim va rdjyahina vd ya me bhartd sa me gurvh , 

Wc live in a dangerous world where nations 
still seek their ends by the unashamed use of force, 
still seek to enforce injustice by blood and steel. 
We need sanity of mind and generosity of heart in 
these difficult times. Peace can be won only by a 
fusion of imagination and purpose. Our aim Is not 
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to beat down the enemy or win an argument. We 
are out to reach an agreement. The courses in tills 
Institute, I dare say, will make you not only expert 
technologists but good citizens. 


ETHIRAj COLLEGE, MADRAS* 


27 January, 1957 

I T is A pleasure for me to be here, meet you all 
and know something about the institution which 
bears the name of my old friend V, L. Elhiraj. I am 
glad that he has given us this college and I hope 
he will do whatever is necessary to establish it on 
firm foundations. 

* What are we to do with our lives ?' asked H. G. 
Wells, and said in answer, ‘put our minds in order/ 
In other words, mental slums will have to be cleared 
up as much as physical slums. Education is the 
means by which we can tidy up our minds, acquire 
information, as well as a sense of values. Education 
should give us not only elements of general 
knowledge or technical skills but also impart to us 
that bent of mind, that attitude of reason, that 
spirit of democracy which will make us responsible 
citizens of our country. A true democracy is a 
community of citizens differing from one another 
but all bound to a common goal. 

Unfortunately, in the new society we arc building 
the individual human being is subjected to the 
levelling impact of standardized emotions. The 
human being is treated as a means and not an end 
in itself. Our differences are flattened out, our atti- 
* Speech at the prtec distribution at the College 
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tudcs become uniform. In the name of a question* 
able future and distant good, we are asked to sub¬ 
ordinate to it our impulses and emotions. We 
forget that the individual's welfare is the end of 
the State. 

When we call ourselves a democracy, we mean 
that the State exists for promoting the good of its 
members. Our real good consists in the develop¬ 
ment of our inward resources. Many of u$, how¬ 
ever, live on the surface of life, echo the sentiments 
which are put into our heads by the radio or the 
film or the newspaper. It is our duty to think for 
ourselves, reflect on the data supplied to us. The 
study of great classics gives us a proper sense of 
perspective. The classical spirit is a refusal to 
acquiescein the immediate, a refusal to be the slaves 
of current fashions and tastes, a refusal to be content 
with the easy and the obvious. It is a determination 
to seek the highest even if it is difficult and remote. 
In this country we have always laid stress on silent 
thinking and meditation. We are mostly extroverts. 
It is said that God made woman a thing of beauty 
and then gave her a tongue and spoiled it all, Wc 
do not withdraw into ourselves and find out what 
is wrong w'ith us. A life of contemplation can be 
lived under almost all conceivable conditions. We 
can take this habit into the office or factory, shop 
Or college. It docs not preclude immediate and 
vital relationships. It precludes the waste and 
weariness of social routine. 
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It is said that the path of life is as difficult a$ 
walking on a razor’s edge, Wc need discipline of 
thought. We should not wish to destroy our oppo¬ 
nents, but strive to influence their attitudes and 
their behaviour. We should commend our views 
to those who differ from us by the character of our 
voice and the sympathy of our example. 

While at college we must learn to respect others, 
not only their life and property but their intangible 
possessions, their good name and reputation. Wc 
arc given to small talk, gossip and take pleasure in 
slandering others. We should try to avoid all that. 

You arc living in an age when there are great 
opportunities for women in social work, public life 
and administration. Society requires women of 
disciplined minds and restrained manners. What¬ 
ever line of work you undertake, you should 
bring to it an honest, disciplined mind. You will 
then succeed and have the joy of your work. 

I hope this institution will grow in numbers and 
virtue in the years to come. 


SANSKRIT COLLEGE, MYLAPORE, 
MADRAS 

Golden Jubilee Celebrations 
27 Jvotary, 1957 

I T ts a great PLEASURE for me to be here this even- 
ing and pay my tribute to the founder of the 
college* the late Shri V* Krishnasvvamy Ayyar, and 
the good work that this college has been doing all 
these years. If this function did not take place last 
year which was the year of its golden jubilee* it is 
due to a series of difficulties which 1 had in recent 
months. I am responsible for the delay and beg to 
he excused for it* 

As a young student in the Madras Christian 
College* f used to run to the Madras High Court 
to listen to the late Shri V. Kxishmasw r amy Ayyar 
arguing in the famous Arbuthnot case, I had a 
chance of meeting him once or twice and found him 
to be a delightful and warm-hearted person. The 
qualities which he admired most were kindness and 
integrity and those which he disliked most were 
cruelty and hypocrisy* He was eloquent both in 
speech and in writing. I can still recall the way in 
which lie moved his largo audience at the Madras 
Com oc at Ion in 1911 when he spoke with great 
warmth of feeling and remarkable distinction of 
phrase on the greatness of Indian culture* 
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The great leaders who moulded our thought in 
the last century were well-versed in Sanskrit, 
Bankim Chandra Chattcrji, Isvara Chandra Vidya- 
sagar, Rabindranath Tagore, Vivekananda, 
Aurobindo, Shraddhananda and Tilak. There is a 
revival of interest in Sanskrit studies today. 

Many of the Indian languages are derived from 
Sanskrit and even the Dravidian languages have 
been much influenced by it, Sanskrit is even now 
the medium of communication among pundits 
in different parts of India. Sanskrit literature 
has moulded our habits of mind and patterns of 
behaviour. Its sway extends over large parts 
of Asia. 

The late Shri V. Krishnaswamy Ayyar brought 
out a collection of important stories from our classics 
called ArjaeariidTU* The great classics are so welded 
into the marrow of our being that we often forget 
that we are what we are because of what they have 
made us. Sanskrit literature has plumbed the depths 
of the human spirit. The Epics and the Puranas, 
the Kavyas and the Natakas reach down the 
centuries and shed their light on different aspects 
of our experience. They make permanent some 
moment of experience, some vision of beauty, some 
thrill of joy, some stab of pain, which man could 
not bear to lose. A few great men of genius have 
scaled the heights for us and made them accessible; 
They have a strange power to speak to each one of 
us in the language he or she can best understand. 
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They help us lo free ourselves from the cramping; 
influence of the environment in which we live and 
look at the world from a more universal stand¬ 
point. If we are obsessed with the problems of our 
time, we become prisoners of a period* We will 
produce a world with every device for living and 
not much to live for. The Sanskrit classics tell us 
the way to the hidden country to which our real 
selves belong. The brief span of life given to us is 
to be used to reveal the enduring, the universal, 
the spiritual in us. 

ntaundn na sa munir bkavati naranyavasanan munih 

svidaksanimtu jo rein sa munih freftha ucyatt. 
He is not a sage who observes silence, nor he who 
lives in the woods but he who knows his own nature 
is the best or sages. Our classics have been trans¬ 
lated into Indian and foreign languages. 

Great works are national in one sense, but they 
are also universal in character. Any literature, if 
it is to fulfil its aim as literature, should go beyond 
the restricted limits of its peculiarities and 
endeavour to portray the feelings and sentiments 
common to humanity, and demonstrate the essential 
universality ol man. Only thus can a national 
literature maintain its special character and yet 
fulfil its role as a part of world literature. 

Sanskrit is the main language of the Hindu 
scriptures which have inspired a distinctive way 
of life. They tell us that Hindu religion is more 
than a creed, dogma, rite, or ceremony. It is an 
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outlook which calls upon us to organize the life of 
the individual as well as that of society. The work 
of this institution has received the blessings of the 
dedryas of the different religious persuasions— 
Advaita, ViSistadvaita and Dvaita. Respect for 
other religious views is an expression of akimsa or 
love. 

anubhyas ca ifiahadbhyai ca idstrebhyah kusalo narah 
sarvatah fdram arfadyat puspebhya iua fatpadah. 
Like a bee collecting honey from flowers the intelli¬ 
gent should glean truths from all scriptures, small 
and great. 

Too much blood has been unnecessarily and 
unjustly shed in the name of dogmatic obsessions. 

We want a world order which presen es regional 
cultures and not a world where everyone wears 
the same clothes, speaks the same words and 
cherishes the same beliefs. The conception of a 
great family of nations living together in peace, 
practising their own beliefs and regulated by justice 
within the law remains our common objective. 

It is our duty to be loyal to the spirit of our 
ancient seers and make changes in the letter of 
their directions. Simply because \vc repeat an old 
question, it does not follow that the question is the 
same. Questions are framed in relation to their 
context. The intellectual presuppositions of one age 
are not those of another. The conditions of our 
lives have been basically altered in the last fifty 
years more than in the last two or three thousand 
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years. Civilization is not a static condition. It is a 
perpetual movement. We have inherited not only 
elements which make for greatness but also forces of 
reaction, narrow-mindedness, disunion. We keep 
a tradition alive not by repeating w r hat has been 
said but by meeting our problems in the same 
spirit in which the old seers met theirs. Our respect 
for tradition should not harden into an abandon¬ 
ment of independent thought and an unquestioning 
submission to authority. It is our duty to cast off 
whatever hampers our sense of justice even though 
it may be venerable with the history of ages or 
consecrated by familiarity. 

Many of the well-known pundits of South India 
were educated in this institution. Its work and 
influence have been steadily growing. The Govern¬ 
ment of India have appointed a Sanskrit Education 
Commission w’hich is expected to suggest ways and 
means for furthering Sanskrit studies. In different 
parts of the country there are attempts to start 
Sanskrit colleges and universities. Here wc have 
the Sanskrit College and the Kuppuswami Sastri 
Sanskrit Research Institute. These may expand and 
grow into a great school and co-ordinate Sanskrit 
studies in this part of the country. 

Shri K, Ba las u bralt many a Iyer has been all these 
years attending to the work of the college with 
filial piety and devotion to Indian culture and 
Sanskrit learning. I have no doubt that under his 
fostering care and the goodwill of friends here this 
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institution in the next fifty years will grow' in useful¬ 
ness and numbers. 

It is now my pleasure to unveil his portrait which, 
1 hope, will remind Lhe generations of students of 
his sense of duty and love of Sanskrit. 


MADRAS UNIVERSITY 


Centenarv Convocation- Address 
29 January, 1957 

tt is a great honour to be called upon to address 
X this distinguished assembly on this historic 
occasion of the Centenary of the Madras University. 
I also appreciate the distinction which the 
University has conferred on me today by enrolling 
me among its honorary- graduates. I took my first 
degree, that of Bachelor of Arts, at the Convocation 
of this University in 1907, fifty years ago. My 
Master’s Degree 1 took in 1909, and the third, of 
Licentiate in Teaching, in 1911, These were canted 
by me; the present one is bestowed by grace and so 
I am grateful, 

I have had some acquaintance with several 
universities In my time and have pleasure in testify- 
ing to the high reputation which this University 
enjoys both at home and abroad. Those responsible 
for the management of this University during 
this period deserve our warmest congratulations, 
especially your present Vice-Chancellor who has 
been actively associated with this University for 
over a generation. 

This University has had a long and distinguished 
record. It has been responsible in South India for 
liigher education in arts and sciences, medicine and 
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engineering, teaching and law. From this parent 
institution branched ofl'the Universities of .Mysore 
and Andhra, Osmania and AnnamaJai, Travan- 
corc and Ycnkatcsvara. I hope that these younger 
Universities maintain the high academic standards 
for which the Madras University is known. 

The graduates of this University are to be found 
in all parts of India and have won for this University 
reputation for competence and capacity. It has 
given to this country leadership in science and 
letters, education and social work, administration 
and public service. The first Fellow of the Royal 
Society in our time belonged to this University, 
S. Ramanujan. His note-books are still studied with 
great care. After that three graduates of our Univer¬ 
sity became Fellows of the Royal Society, Raman, 
Krishnan, Chandrasekharan. The only Indian 
Nobel Laureate in Physics, Professor C. V. Raman, 
who is still engaged in important researches, is an 
example and inspiration to other workers in the 
field of science. The University has given to our 
country' great administrators whose names are 
well known. The last Governor-General of India, 
Shri C. Rajagopalachari with Ids long record of 
outstanding service is a graduate of this University. 
We have done well in the past despite the criticisms 
levelled against Indian universities. 

To this learned audience it is not necessary for 
me to speak at length of the spirit of intellectual 
adventure and pioneering which has marked the 
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South Indians from ancient times. Intercourse 
between Cl tin a and South India is evident from the 
record of a Chinese Mission to Kanchi in. the second 
century b.c. A Chinese coin of about the same date 
was found in Chandravalli in Mysore. The king¬ 
doms of Indo-China and the Archipelago were in 
active touch with South India, Many of the 
Buddhist monks went from South India to China 
and other parts and settled there to spread the 
message of the Buddha. Chinese historians mention 
the exchange of embassies between the Chinese 
rulers and the Pallava kings of Kanchi in the eighth 
century a.D, 

Immigration from South India to Java continued 
for several centuries. By the end of the seventh 
century a.d. a Hindu-Javanese civilization was 
flourishing. Agastya became the most popular saint 
of the Hinduised civilization of Java. Shortly before 
the middle of the eighth century, a Hindu-Buddhist 
kingdom in Sumatra (Suvarnadvipa) had Srivijaya 
as its capital, ruled by the Sailcndras who were 
the most energetic propagators of the Indian civili¬ 
zation in the Archipelago. In their time Buddhism 
became the prominent religion in Java. To them 
we owe the great Borobudur temple with its still 
beauty, an example of supreme art which is the 
result of the practice of austerity, Uipa.\ja T which 
eschews all desire for name and fame but pours out 
the best m oneself with love and devotion. The 
inscriptions on the covered foot of the monument 
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are written in the old Javanese which is derived 
from a South Indian script, called the Paliava 
script. Wc have Saiva temples at Prambanan 
belonging to the same period. Their walls are 
decorated with reliefs depicting the story of the 
Ra may ana. Buddhism and Saivism were the two 
official religions of the Sailcndra period. Scholars 
and teachers of South India have always been eager 
to share their knowledge with others even in. distant 
countries. 

The stories of our past remind us of the spiritual 
qualities of freedom, honour, brotherhood and 
goodwill which made us feel united and go forth 
sharing our riches with neighbouring peoples. We 
prospered through the centuries when these qualities 
moved us and we declined when they were drowned 
by the afraid and the arrogant, who filled our minds 
with doubt and fear, and blinded our vision with 
clouds of illwill. If we retain the pioneering, 
adventurous and enterprising spirit as also the faith 
and the idealism that made us do great tilings in the 
early centuries, if we shake off the prejudices which 
divide us from one another, there is no valid cause 
for fear. We are not the helpless tools of impersonal 
forces which we do not understand and cannot 
control. We can take a hand in shaping the future 
of things. 

There are different views of history, that it is 
cyclical, that it is linear, that it is spiral. The Greeks 
thought that history was a cyclical movement 
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governed by impersonal laws. With the preacher of 
Ecclesiastes, ‘the thing that hath been is that which 
shall be; and that which is done is that which shall 
be done' and there is no new thing under the sun. 
The Jews, the Christians and the Muslims held that 
it was the unfolding of a cosmic pattern, an act of 
God beginning at the creation and destined to end 
in the last judgment, that the last day of reckoning 
would read what the first day of creation wrote. The 
Chinese held that history was a continuous series of 
variations on a common theme. History, according 
to the spiral view, moves on with dips and loops, 
blind alleys and setbacks, to a higher purpose. Many 
of us under the sway of the sclent ilic spirit are inclin¬ 
ed to a historical determinism. Still others feel that 
history is a chaotic, disorderly flux, that caprice is 
king. There is another view which regards history 
as [.he outcome of our ideals and ideas, hopes and 
fears, ambitions and policies, it Is produced by a 
combination of many causes, some necessary, some 
accidental. The force of the human spirit is an 
essential factor. There is a fundamental distinction 
between men and tilings. We cannot force men to 
do what we want. In the last resort they may prefer 
death to conformity. There is an clement of indeter¬ 
minacy in human nature. It has boundless possibili¬ 
ties. The great leaders, Socrates, the Buddha, 
Christ bring something new and inaugurate fresh 
stages in the development of man j Tsjd kslssya 
kdranam. Man has a real role in ihe making of history. 
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He can make a choice from a number of possible 
alternative developments. What we will do here 
and now will make a difference to the future. In 
human life Freedom and necessity arc bound 
together. They condition one another. So also in 
history. There is nothing inevitable. When things 
happen, they may be related to the past; till they 
happen, we could not have foreseen them. One 
age does not follow another in normal succession 
but sometimes saps the bond of continuity and 
founds a new order of things. We have both 
continuity and innovation in history. We cannot 
neglect individuals and deal only with the laws of 
history. The spirit bloweth where it ljsteth. The study 
of man in society cannot become an exact science. 
Man is the future of man. It is through the efforts 
of individual men that we can re-mate our future. 
If the world is disorderly and unstable, it reflects 
the state of our minds. Wc are a generation not in 
revolt but in retreat. It is true that all generations 
have passed through doubt and uncertainty. It is 
said that man's trouble started when the first man 
met the second. Other generations may have seen 
darker times, more perilous periods than this. In 
our age the pace of events has speeded up and 
relatively leisurely times have given way to periods 
of swift change- We live in a world of bewilderment 
and moral wandering. The practical results in medi¬ 
cine, engineerings industry', agriculture and warfare 
are so spectacular that wc seem to believe that 
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these feats of scientists will advance our happiness 
but they have giv en us alarm and we liv e in a state 
of disharmony, transition, paradox, uncertainty. 

The main cause of our malaise is our uprooted- 
rtess. Uc are detached from our spiritual founda¬ 
tions which give us poise and balance. Many of us 
have lost our historical roots and become exiles from 
our past* Things nearest to us in time are not nearest 
to us in spirit. The froth on the surface of history' 
does not count so much as the deep underlying 
currents* It is these that have given us strength and 
vitality, that have enabled us to live all these 
centuriesi If we lose confidence in ourselves, we 
cannot retain the confidence of others. We need 
a renewal of human nature, a creative transfor¬ 
mation which will lift us out of fear and suffering,, 
out of despondency and helplessness, which will 
set us to work bravely for the new world- New men 
are needed for the new world. This new world is 
deeply concerned with science and technology'. 
^ e ^ re regard even arts and literary' 

criticism as sciences. Some philosophers wish to 
confine philosophy to logical analysis. Some look 
upon religion as an illusion. Such a scientific orienta¬ 
tion is likely to upset the values of civilization* 

There is, however, no incompatibility between 
the findings of science and the doctrines of religion* 
The search of truth is their common goal though 
they have different ways of approach to it. Since 
God is Truth, miya-svarUpa, the quest of truth is the 
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quest of God. Man who makes the machine is 
greater than the mad tine. He who splits the atom 
is greater than the atom. Science docs not suggest 
the omnipotence of matter. It suggests the supre¬ 
macy of the spirit of man. The spirit which moves 
in the minds of men, which inspires and guides them 
in this quest is divine. The word Brahman connotes 
both die truth which is sought and the spirit in us 
which seeks it. A scientific view of the world reveals 
to us a central mystery which is not disclosed to 
scientific observation. Our attitude to it should be 
one of piety, humility and adoration. We must 
acknowledge that truth belongs to God and ideas 
belong to men. The poison of intolerance is inconsis¬ 
tent with the mystery of God. Too much blood has 
been unnecessarily and unjustly shed in the name 
of religious doctrine. The different religions arc 
great spiritual achievements of man and we should 
take pride not in one special production of mankind 
but in all, for all arc fellow-pilgrims treading our 
way to the truth in every great faith. Timkkural 
Is claimed by the followers of Jainism, Buddhism 
and Hinduism and teaches a universal humanism. 
True religion requires us to extend our sympathy 
even to those who do not belong to our group. 
Religious pride may make us hold that true religion 
is our own, that ‘we are the people, and wisdom 
shall die with us’. 1 

Science enlarges our concepts of God and religion 

1 John, Kit 2 
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saves science from going astray. Religion should not 
end in wars and inquisitions nor science in Hiro¬ 
shi mas and Nagasakis. It is said that a man with¬ 
out religion is like a horse without a bridle. We 
need the discipline of religion to civilize our nature, 
to restrain the greed, the callousness and the 
brutality in us. Religion, however, should not be 
interpreted in a narrow, sectarian, dogmatic sense 
but in the broad sense indicated by our great seers 
and bhaktas, the ndyandrs, the dinars and the at dry as. 
They are united in telling us that we will not be 
able to create an ordered society unless we learn 
to master ourselves. In the disordered and 
bewildered world in which we live, we must learn 
to live by the values the religious thinkers set before 
us. We can have peace only if we have the courage 
of renunciation. Through illness, poverty, or death 
we begin to feel that the world is not made for us. 
However beautiful our dreams may be, circum¬ 
stances may forbid them. In such situations courage 
is what we need most. 

The purpose of religion is not merely to change 
the opinions of men but to change the lives of men. 
Wc must make clean the heart within us. In vicars 
we accept the religious demands; in dears we 
ignore them. Theoretical knowledge of the ultimate 
truth is not enough— vdkyartimjndmrndtrdt m antrlsm, 
‘Not everyone that saith unto me, “Lord Lord”, 
shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven but he that 
doeih the W ill of my Father which is in heaven,’ 
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said Jesus. We will be judged not by our words 
but by our actions, not by resounding declarations 
but by our deeds. An English poet wrote: 

Knowledge we ask not—knowledge thou hast lent 
But Lord, the will—there lies our bitter need. 

Gram us to build, above the deep intent 
The deed, the deed. 

The function of a religious man is to disturb, his 
duty is to wake up the sleepers, to shake the pillars 
of orthodoxy. He is at once the product and the 
preceptor of his time. When we listen to him we 
are troubled and made unsure of our accepted 
habits. He draws our attention to the distance 
between our professions and our practices. 

We are victims of social divisions and disagree¬ 
ments. However earnest wc may be in our 
intentions, there is not yet that emotional integra¬ 
tion among our peoples. Caste divisions, class 
consciousness still dominate us. 

Religion is not reserved for philosophers and 
theologians. It is intended for the ordinary man 
also. In a world dangerously distracted and 
troubled, even ordinary men require a sense of the 
sacred. The bhakti cult is the most popular in 
South India. Even today we find devotees go from 
place to place, chanting on their way to temples, 
pouring out their hearts before the deity. ‘Oh God, 
destroy the me in me and stand thou in my stead. 
Oh God, all that is mine is thine.’ True giving is a 
gi\4ng of oneself. The essence of life For Muhammad 
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was Islam or surrender to the will of God. All 
religions emphasize the importance of prayer. 
.Muhammad valued it above all else. He enjoined 
it on his followers five times a day and turned the 
world Into a prayer-hall. The bhaktas who have 
made the literature of their age have sung of God 
as daridra-narayana, God has no wants, yet He clothes 
himself In human need that we may serve Him. He 
has no hunger and yet He comes asking for bread 
that we may offer Him. He comes in the guise of a 
beggar that we may bestow. Jesus said: T was 
hungry and you fed me. I was naked and you 
clothed me. T was thirsty and you quenched my 
thirst.’ 

Tltc bitaku movement demands democratic 
behaviour, n&sti tesu jdti-vidyd^Tilpii'kulii'dfuirtii- 
kriyadubhedah. Among the devotees there is no 
distinction of caste, learning, beauty of form, clan, 
possessions* occupation, etc. 3 In our country man 
has become man s worst enemy for he is cut off 
from truth and the spirit in him is obscured. The 
advent of independence has led to a quickening of 
the national conscience against social injustice. 
There is a loosening of the bonds of caste and 
an attempt to give equal rights to all men and 
women. 

In the light of the fundamentals of religion^ the 
ups and downs of our political fortunes or the 
t wists and turns of international relations should not 

1 J'fSruda Mfmkti $&ird f 72 
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disturb our poise and faith. We should not get 
excited. Whatever the provocation, wc should not 
use angry words or adopt bitter attitudes. We 
should not waste our time by thinking of the cards 
which we wish to hold. Our task is to play the hand 
which history has dealt and play it as well as wc 
can. We must move onward in the stream w hether 
we like it or not. If we do not recognize this forward- 
moving development, if we reject it and desire to 
go backward, wc will be divided against ourselves 
and be torn between the two impulses, waste our 
strength and become split in our nature, Wo must 
march forward and fed that what is ahead of us is 
better than what is behind us. We may Temember 
our yesterdays, but we will have to work for the 
tomorrows. 

In this unquiet modem world which science and 
technology have compressed into a single neigh¬ 
bourhood, this University and others, by their 
united efforts may further the cause of peace and 
understanding. A university is a fellowship, devout 
in its admiration of what has been achieved in the 
past, yet believing in the richness of the future 
which lies before us all, a fellowship which 
transcends all barriers of race and nation, of class 
and creed and yet honours the artistic and intel¬ 
lectual traditions of a variety of peoples. The 
scholars and scientists are not always immune to 
the political passions which infect their countries. 
But in the pursuit of knowledge they, with their 
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austerity and detachment, can rise above them and 
see in their political enemy their professional 
colleague. In the universities at least we must be 
able to lift our gaze above national interests and 
breathe the pure air of disinterested inquiry. 

The leaders of every university must hold aloft 
the spirit of man. Wc need all our skill, fortitude 
and determination to shape the future along demo¬ 
cratic lines not only of our country but of the world. 
11 this University has faith and produces in the 
years to come men and women of learning and 
virtue, skill and judgment, piety and character, wc 
will bear the intolerable, achieve the impossible and 
establish die reign of truth, justice and love on 
earth. 
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ay i express to Professor Toynbee and 



1V1 Dr Fenfield how delighted we are that they 
have today joined our fellowship, 

I am not competent to make any comments on 
Professor Toynbee’s immense and comprehensive 
historical work in ten volumes. I have read them 
and sonic of Ills other writings also with great 
profit. He just observed that the educated minority 
in our country had a great task to perform in 
improving the conditions of the common people. 
Those in positions of power and privilege should do 
their utmost in a spirit of dedication to speed up 
economic progress. In an age which is obsessed by 
a superstitious reverence for science and techno¬ 
logy, an age which has lost the sense of the spirit 
in man and in the world, religion is the hope for 
the new world. We suffer from what the Greeks 
call hubris; to overcome it we must develop its 
opposite, humility. Self-centredncss is self-destruc¬ 
tion. The challenge oF chaos can be met only by a 
spiritual renewal. 1 You must be bom again.’ All the 

* Address as Chancellor admitting Professor Arnold 
Toynbee and Doctor Wilder Penficld to Honorary Degrees of 
the University. 
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splendours of science and technology can produce 
only a mickey mouse but not make men, nor do 
they make other machines except through the 
intelligence and will or man. 

As Dr Pcnfield suggests, science has not under¬ 
stood ihe mystery of lire or solved the riddle or 
human relationships. History shows that so long as 
wc are enlightened by the vision of spiritual values 
there is progress; when the vision grows dim, 
progress falters* 

At a time when the world is distracted with 
anxiety and most men are feeling helpless before 
the march of events, Professor Toynbee stresses the 
important role of the human individual in the 
shaping of history. Man is not like the things he 
handles* He has the spark of spirit, he is made in 
the image of God. The indeterminacy of human 
nature makes for contingency in human affairs. 
There is nothing inevitable in human history. 
Neither progress nor decline is the law of life* The 
future lies open before us* We can let mankind 
destroy itself or weld it into a single family. We can 
give to our future glory or gloom. If we arc to 
co-operate with the will of the universe, we must 
gi ve up the ego-centric illusions of modern sovereign 
nations, give up parochial conceptions of society, 
and develop loyalty to the world community. After 
ail there is only one race and that is humanity. 

Here, again, Professor Toynbee ha*s urged that 
we should not cling to the attitude of religious 
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exdusivism, that we have the unique, final, un¬ 
repeatable, exclusive, incomparable truth. Such 
a view is bound to engender contempt for other 
religions and their followers* He has been con¬ 
tending against a narrow sectarian view of religion 
and emphasizing that the varieties of religious 
traditions serve to bring men into touch with 
ultimate metaphysical reality. Higher religions are 
not competitive but complementary. Each of them 
can lift up the human heart to a higher world and 
incline human nature to the practice of love and 
the renunciation of hatred, 

rhe need for religion, the freedom of the human 
spirit to shape its future and the fellowship of faiths 
are a part of our tradition and Professor Toynbee’s 
writings emphasize these. We welcome him 
cordially to our academic community. 

Whatever forms religion may assume, whatever 
languages it may speak, whatever beliefs it may 
hold, its one authentic voice is that of compassion 
for suffering humanity. 

God is uaidya-natfm, the lord of physicians. We 
have in Dr Wilder Penfield a great living example 
of one whose life is dedicated to the diminution of 
the pain of others* His magnificent work in neuro¬ 
logy and brain surgery, the many ways in which 
he has enlarged the means of human happiness, and 
the great respect in which he is held are well known. 

We have had dramatic advances in medical 
science and surgery in the last fifty years. During 
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that period, expectation of life has increased by 
more than twenty years. The discovery of new 
drugs, of the sulpha group and anri-biotics and new 
methods of treatment, c.g. X-Ray, radium and its 
derivatives have played an important part. The 
future holds prospects of great and far-reaching 
changes. The rapid development of nuclear physics, 
for example, is opening up new diagnostic and 
therapeutic measures of great importance. Work of 
research in the conquest of disease will, I am afraid, 
have to continue perhaps till the end of time. What 
cannot be wholly attained need not be wholly 
abandoned. 

We, in India, during all these years have only 
been beneficiaries and not contributors to the 
increase of medical knowledge and skill. Now that 
facilities for higher studies and research arc 
expanding, I hope that our medical men will regard 
it as their function not only to spread medical 
knowledge but also to increase it. Pravacana and 
svadhyaya arc the two functions of every teacher. 

There is increasing specialization in this field as 
in others but the specialist should not become an 
expert technician. Dr Pen field’s varied interests 
from football to fiction make him not only the great 
brain surgeon of the world but also a sensitive and 
charming personality, austere without being 
pharisaic. Though bom an American, he is today 
hailed as ‘the greatest living Canadian’. The 
services he has rendered in different parts of the 
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world and the honours lie has received from 
different universities and learned todies make Mm 
out to be a great citizen of the world. Students as 
well as patients go to him from all over the world. 
His visit to us at a rime when we are attempting to 
clean up our country of sickness, squalor and 
superstition is of immense benefit. May the world 
continue to have for many years the strength of his 
wisdom and the guidance of his genius, 

Our new graduates in different ways have illumi¬ 
nated anew the great adventure of life and we 
rejoice to welcome them. 







PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION 





BUDDHA AND HIS MESSAGE* 


I 

S ixth century B.c, was remarkable for the spiritual 
unrest and intellectual ferment in many countries. 
In China wc had Lao Tzu and Confucius, in 
Greece Parmenides and Empedocles, in Iran 
Zarathustra, in Israel the Prophets, in India 
Mahavira and the Buddha. In that period many 
remarkable teachers worked upon their inheritance 
and developed new points of view. 

The Pumima or full-moon day of the month of 
Vaisakha is connected with three important events 
in the life of the Buddha—birth, enlightenment and 
parinirvana. It is the most sacred day in the Buddhist 
calendar. According to Thcravada Buddhism, die 
Buddha’s parinirvana occurred in 544 b.c. 1 Though 
the other schools of Buddhism have their 
independent systems of chronology, they have 
agreed to consider the full-moon day of May 1956 
to be the 2500th anniversary of the mahapari nir¬ 
vana of Gautama the Buddha, 

The main events of the Buddha's life are well 
known. He was the son of a minor ruler of Kapila- 
vastu, grew up in luxury, married Yaiodhara, had 

* Broadcast on All India Radio, Delhi, 19 May, 1956 
1 The Rodh Gaya inscription gives 544 n.c. as the date 
of parinirvana. 
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a son, Rahuia, and led a sheltered life where the 
world’s miseries were hidden. On four occasions 
when he went out of his palace, so the legend tells 
us, he met an old man and felt that he was subject 
to the frailties oFage’ met a sick man and felt that 
he was liable to sickness; met a corpse and felt that 
he was also subject to death; and met an ascetic 
with a peaceful countenance who had adopted the 
traditional way of the seekers of religious truth. 
The Buddha resolved to gain freedom from old age, 
sickness and death by following his example. The 
mendicant tells the Buddha ; 

nara-pukgam janma-mriyu bhitah sramanah 
pravrajito’smi mokja-hetoh.* 

I am a Iranian a, an ascetic, who in fear of birth 
and death have left home-life to gain liberation. 

The sight of the holy man, healthy in body, 
cheerful in mind, without any of the comforts of 
life. Impressed the Buddha strongly with the 
conviction that the pursuit of religion was the 
only goal worthy of man. It makes man independent 
of the temporary trials and fleeting pleasures of the 
world. The Buddha decided to renounce the world 
and devote himself to a religious life. He left his 
home, wife and child, put on the garb and habits of 
a mendicant, and Bed into the forest in order to 
meditate on human suffering, its causes and the 
means by which it could be overcome. He spent 
six years in the study of the most abstruse doctrines 
2 Aivftgboja: Buddh^atita, V T 17 
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of religion, suffered the severest austerities, reduced 
himsplf to the verge of starvation in the hope that, 
by mortifying the flesh, he would surely attain to 
the knowledge of truth. But he came very near 
death without having attained the wisdom that he 
sought. He gave up ascetic practices, resumed 
normal life, refreshed himself in the waters of the 
river Naira nj ana, accepted the milk pudding offered 
by SujatS: nay am dtma balahincna lobby ah. After he 
gained bodily health and mental vigour he spent 
seven weeks under the shade of the Bodhi tree, 
sitting in a state of the deepest and most profound 
meditation. One night towards the dawn his under¬ 
standing opened and he attained enlightenment. 
After the enlightenment the Buddha refers to him¬ 
self in the third person as the Tathagata: he who has 
arrived at the truth. He wished to preach the 
knowledge he gained and so said: ‘I shall go to 
Banaras where l will light the lamp that will bring 
light unto the world. I will go to Banaras and beat 
the drums that will awaken mankind. I shall go to 
Banaras and there 1 shall teach the Law.’ ‘Give 
ear, O mendicants! The Deathless (amrta, eternal 
life) has been found by me. I will notv instruct, 
I will preach the Dharma.’ He travelled from place 
to place, touched the liv es of hundreds, high and 
low, princes and peasants. They all came under 
the spell of his great personality. He taught for 
forty-five years the beauty of charity and the joy of 
renunciation, the need for simplicity and equality. 
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At the age of eighty he was on his way to KuSina- 
gara, the town in which he passed into pari nirvana. 
Taking leave of the pleasant city of Vaiiali with his 
favourite disciple An.and a, he rested on one of the 
neighbouring liills and looking at the pleasant 
Scenery with its many shrines and sanctuaries, he 
said to Ananda; citram jambudvipam, manoramam 
jivitam maaa&apam. ‘Colourful and rich is India, 
lovable and charming is the life of men.’ On the 
banks of the river Hiranyavati in a grove of sal a 
trees, the Buddha had a bed prepared for himself 
between two trees. He gently consoled his disciple, 
Ananda, who was lamenting bitterly. ‘Do not 
weep, do not despair, Ananda. From all that he 
loves man must part. How could it be that what is 
born, what is subject to instability, should not pass ? 
Maybe, you were thinking, “we have no longer a 
master”. That must not bc,0 Ananda. The doctrine I 
have preached to you is your master.* He repeated; 
fiartda ddni bhikhave dmantaydmi vo 
rayadhammd sankhdrd, appamddena sampddtthd’ii. 
Verily, 1 say unto you now, O monks: All 
things are perishable ; work out your 
deliverance with earnestness. 

These were his last words. His spirit sank into the 
depths of mystic absorption and when he had 
attained to that degree where all thought, all 
conception disappears, when the consciousness of 
individuality ceases, he entered into the supreme 
nirvana. 


II 


In the life of the Buddha, there are two sides, 
individual and social. The familiar Buddha-image 
is of a meditating sage, yogin, absorbed and with¬ 
drawn, lost in the joy of his inner meditation. 
This is the tradition associated with Thera vada 
Buddhism and Asoka's missions. For these the 
Buddha is a man, not God, a teacher and not a 
saviour. There is the other side of the Buddha's 
life, when he is concerned with the sorrows of men, 
eager to enter their lives, heal their troubles and 
spread his message for tire good of the many: 
bahu-jana-sukhdys baim-jana-kitaya. Based on this 
compassion for humanity, a second tradition matur¬ 
ed in North India under the Kusinas (70*480 
a.d.) and the Guptas (320-650 a.d.). It developed 
the ideal of salvation for all, the discipline of 
devotion and the way of universal service. While 
the former tradition prevails in Ceylon, Burma and 
Thailand, the latter is found in Nepal, Tibet, Korea, 
China and Japan. 

Ail forms of Buddhism, however, agree that the 
Buddha was the founder, that he strove and attained 
transcendental wisdom as he sat under the Bod hi 
tree, that he pointed a way from the world of 
suffering to a beyond, the undying, and those who 
follow the path for liberation may also cross to the 
wisdom beyond. This is the root of the matter, the 
essential unity- underlying the many differences in 
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outlook and expression that came to characterize 
Buddhism as it spread from India to other parts 
of the world. 

The essence of all religion is a change in man’s 
nature. The conception of second birth, dvitiyam 
/Vzn/Hfl, is the central teaching of the Hindu and the 
Buddhist religions, Man is not one hut a multi¬ 
plicity. He is asleep, he is an automaton. He is 
inwardly discordant. He must wake up, become 
united, harmonious within himself and free. The 
Greek mysteries implied this change in our nature. 
Man himself is conceived as a grain which could die 
as a grain but be reborn as a plant different from 
the grain, A bushel of wheat has two possible 
destinies, to be pounded and made into flour and 
become bread; or to be sown in the ground, to 
germinate and become a plant, and give a hundred 
grains for one that is sown. St. Paul borrowed this 
idea in describing the Resurrection when he says: 

1 Thou fool, that which thou sowest is not quickened 
except it die.’ Tt is sown a natural body, it is raised 
a spiritual body,’ The change is a transformation 
of the substance itself. Man is not a complete, final 
being. He is a being who can transform himself, 
who can be bom again. To effect tills change, to 
be reborn, to be awakened is the goal of all religions 
as of Buddtusm. 

Our subjection to time, to santsdra, is due to 
amdyd, una wareness, leading to infatuation, depra¬ 
vity', dsava. Ignorance and craving arc the substra- 
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turn of (he empirical life. From umdyd we must 
rise to vidyd, bodki, enlightenment. When we have 
vipajsana, knowledge by seeing, dear perception, 
we will acquire samata, unshakable calm. In all 
this, the Buddha adopts the Vedic criterion of 
certainty which is Tooted in actual knowledge 
which is attained by immediate experience, direct 
intellectual intuition of reality: yatha-bhtiia-naTtn- 
dassana. 


Ill 

The Buddha did not feci that he was announcing 
a new religion. He was born, grew up, and died 
a Hindu. He was re-stating with a new emphasis 
the ancient ideals of the Indo-Aiyan civilization. 
‘Even so have I, monks, seen an ancient way, an 
ancient road followed by the wholly awakened ones 
of olden rimes..Along that have I gone, and 
the matters that I have come to know fully as I 
was going ;dong it, I have told to the monks, nuns, 
men and women lav-fodowers, even monks, this 
Brahma-faring, brahmacariya that is prosperous 
and flour isliing, widespread and widely known, 
become popular—in short, well made manifest for 
gods and men.' 3 

The quest of religious India has been for the 
incomparable safety, fearlessness, abhaya, mokfa, 
nirvapa. It is natural for man to strive to elevate 
a Samytitifi JWikqyd 
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himself above earthly tilings, to go out from the 
world of sense, to free his soul from the trammels of 
existence and gross materiality, to break through 
the outer darkness into the world oflight and spirit. 
The Buddha aims at a new spiritual existence 
attained through jndna or badhi, absolute illumina¬ 
tion. ‘But I deem the highest goal of a man to be 
the stage in which there is neither old age, nor fear, 
nor disease, nor birth, nor death, nor anxieties and 
in which there is no continuous renewal of activity/ 
pude lu y as min no jard na bhir na run m janma 
tsaivoparamo na eddkayah 
iam eva manyt pumsaTtbam uttamam na uidyate 
yatra punak pnnak kriydP 

The Buddha aimed at a spiritual experience in 
which all selfish craving is extinct and with it every 
fear and passion. It is a state of perfect inward 
peace, accompanied by the conviction of having 
attained spiritual freedom, a state which words 
cannot describe. Only he who has experienced it 
knows what it is. The state is not life in paradise 
where the gods dwell. ‘You should feel shame and 
indignation, if ascetics of other schools ask you if it 
is in order to arise in a divine world that ascetic 
life is practised under the ascetic Gautama/ Even 
as the Upanisads distinguish moksa from life in. 
brahmaioka, the Buddlia points out that the gods 
belong to the w r orld of manifestation and cannot 
therefore be called absolutely unconditioned. 

* Aivagbosa: Buddhacarita, XI, 59 
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Existence has its correlative non-existence. The 
really unconditioned is beyond both existence and 
non-existence. The state of the mukta, the Buddha, 
is higher than that of Brahma. It is invisible, 
resplendent and eternal. There is a higher than the 
gods, a transcendental Absolute described in the 
Udana as ajata, unborn, abhiita, unbecome, akata, 
unmade, asankhata, uncompounded. This is the 
Brahman of the Upanisads which is characterized 
as rta iti, na iti.$ The Buddha calls himself brahma- 
bhuUi, he who has become Brahman, The Buddha 
adopted an absolutist view of Ultimate Reality 
though not a theistic one. He felt that many 
abstained from action in the faith that God would 
do everything for them. They seemed to forget 
that spiritual realization is a growth from within. 
When the educated indulged in vain speculations 
about die Inexpressible, the uneducated treated 
God as a being who could be manipulated by 
magic rites or sorcery. If God forgives us anyway, 
it makes little difference how we live. The Buddha 
revolted against the ignorance and superstition, 
the dread and the horror, which accompanied 
popular religion. Besides, theistic views generally 
fill men’s minds with dogmatism and their hearts 
with intolerance. Doctrinal orthodoxy has filled 

* Cf. abo: ‘From which the words turn back together with 
iho mind, not having attained/ Taitiiriya Upanijad, 11,4. 
In the Taittiriya Brdhmana it is said : * Before the gods 

sprang into existence, I was/ I I M B, fl # 
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the world with unhappiness, injustice, strife, crime, 
and hatred. 

The conception of the world as samsara t a stream 
without end, where the law of karma functions, is 
common to all Indian systems, Hindu, Jain, 
Buddhist and Sikh. Nothing is permanent, not even 
the gods. Even death is not permanent, for it must 
turn to new life. The conduct of the individual in 
one life cannot determine his everlasting destiny. 
The Buddha does not accept a fatalistic view. He 
docs not say that man has no control over his 
future. He can work out his future, become an 
arhat, attain nirvana. The Buddha was an ardent 
exponent of the strenuous life. Our aim is to 
conquer time, overcome samsdra and the way to it 
is the moral path which results in illumination. 

The Buddha did not concede the reality of an 
unchangeable self, for the self is something that can 
be built up by good thoughts and deeds, but yet 
he has to assume it. While karma relates to -the 
world of objects, of existence, in time, nirvana 
assumes the freedom of the subject, of inwardness. 
Wc can stand out of our existential limits. We 
experience the nothingness, the void of the world to 
get beyond it. To stand out of objective existence 
there must come upon the individual a sense of 
crucifixion, a sense of agonizing annihilation, a 
sense of the bitter nothingness of all the empirical 
existence which is subject to the law of change, of 
death: marapdntam hi jwit am. We cry from the 
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depths of unyielding despair: mrtyor md amrtam 
gamaya. Who shall save me from the body of this 
death ? If death is not all, if nothingness is not all, 
there is something which survives death, though it 
cannot be described. The T is the unconditioned, 
something which has nothing to do with the body, 
feeling, perception, formations, thought, which are 
all impermanent, changeable, non-substantial. 
When the individual knows that what is im¬ 
permanent is painful, he becomes detached from 
them and becomes free. The indispensable pre¬ 
requisite of this is a higher consciousness of an 
T or something like it: altena va attantyena.* This 
T is the primordial essential self, the unconditioned, 
whose realization gives us liberty and power. The 
self is not body, feeling, consciousness, etc. But 
from this it does not follow that there is no self at 
all. The ego is not the only content of the self, 
though it is the only content that can be known 
objectively. There is another side to our self which 
helps us to attain nirvana. The two selves are 
contrasted when the one is said to reproach the 
other; attdpi attdnam. upavadati. When the Buddha 
asks us to be diligent, to strive for salvation, he is 
referring to the inward principle which is not 
swept away by the current of events, which is not 
controlled by outward circumstances, which protects 
itself from the usurpations of society, which docs not 
submit to human opinion but jealously guards its 
• MajjkvKI NskSya, XXIX 
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rights. Tiu: enlightened is free, having broken all 
bonds. The ascetic is one who has gained mastery over 
himself, 'who has his heart in his power, and is not 
himself in the power ofliis heart 1 . 7 The Buddha when 
he attained nirvana is far from being dissolved into 
non-being. It is not he that becomes extinct but the 
passions and desires. He Is no longer conditioned 
by the erroneous notions and selfish desires that 
normally go on shaping individuals. The Buddha 
realizes himself to be free from the characteristics 
that constitute an individual subject. He has vanish¬ 
ed from the sphere of dualities, ‘Whatever thought 
he does not desire, that thought will he not 
think. ,g 

The Buddha taught us to pursue prajHa and 
practise compassion, karuna. We will be judged not 
by the creeds we profess or the labels we wear or 
the slogans we shout but by our sacrificial work 
and brotherly outlook. 8 Man, weak as he is, subject to 
old age, sickness and death, in his ignorance and pride 
condemns the sick,the aged and die dead. If anyone 
looks with disgust on any fellow-being who is sick 
or old or dead, he would be unjust to himself. We 
must not find fault with the man who limps or 
stumbles along die Toad, for we do not know the 
shoes he wears or the burdens he bears. If we 

T Majjhma M’ikqya, XXXII 

* AAgutlara, TV, 35; Majjfiima, XX 

9 Cf, nutrakjam lulasi-kdilham., tripundram bkaima-dfiarotiani 
jiltmh sn&nuni hema.i iti f japd cn stviaT} 1 . 

nd tU punanli momtjam yatha bhuta-hht-Tatik* 
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learn what pain is, we become the brothers of all 
who suffer. 


IV 

Buddhism did not start as a new and independent 
religion. It was an oflshoot of the more ancient 
faith of the Hindus, perilaps a schism or a heresy. 
While the Buddha agreed with the faith he inherited 
on the fundamentals of metaphysics and ethics, 
he protested against certain practices wliich were 
in vogue at the time. He refused to acquiesce in the 
Vedic ceremonialism. When he was asked to 
perform some of these rites, he said : ‘And as for 
your saying that for the sake of Dharma I should 
carry out the sacrificial ceremonies which are 
customary in my family and which bring the 
desired fruit. I do not approve of sacrifices for I do 
not care for happiness which is sought at the price 
of others’ suffering.’ 10 

It is true that the Upanisads also subordinate 
the sacrificial piety to the spiritual religion which 
they formulate, but they did not attack it in the 
way in which the Buddha did. The Buddha’s main 
object was to bring about a reformation in the 
religious practices and a return to the basic 
principles. All those who adhere to the essential 

10 Buddkacaritei XT, 64 

yeddttha rdpiffaphaldm kulotitdm kuru?Pa dharm dye 

makhokrijdm itf 

nemo mnkhzhhyo ne hi kemeyt sukhsm par&sye 
didd.ha-knyeyd yad i$yati r 
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framework of the Hindu religion and attempt to 
bring it into conformity with the voice of awakened 
conscience are treated as avatdras. It is an accepted 
view of the Hindus that the Supreme as Visnu 
assumed different forms to accomplish different 
purposes for the good of mankind* The Buddha was 
accepted as an avatara who reclaimed Hindus 
from sanguinary rites and erroneous practices and 
purified their religion of the numerous abuses which 
had crept into it* This amt dm doctrine help us to 
retain the faith of the ancestors while effecting 
reforms in it. Our Puran&s describe the Buddha 
as the ninth avatar a of Visnu, 

In Jayadeva’s astapadi (of the Gitagamnda) he 
refers to the different avatar as and mentions the 
Buddha as an avatdra of Visnu, and gives the 
following account: 

O you of merciful heart denounced the Veda where 
the slaughter of cattle is taught. O Kdava, you, in the 
form of the Buddha, victory to you, Han, lord of the 
world. 

nindasi yajnavidher akafta srutijalam 
sadaya-hrdaya, darSite i pahighdtam 
kesava-dliTta buddhaifirira jaya jagadiia hare. 11 
The commentator writes: 
yajnasya-vidkana-hodhnkam veda-samuham 
nindasiy na tu sarvam ity artkah 
The Buddha does not condemn the whole Sruti 
but only that part of it which enjoins sacrifices. 

« 1,9 
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Jayadeva sums up the ten aval dr as in the next 
verse: 

Who upheld the Vedas* supported the universe, bore 
up the world, destroyed the demons, deceived Bali, 
broke the force of the Ksatriyas* conquered Ravai^a, 
made the plough, spread mercy, prevailed over aliens^ 
homage, O who took dtc ten forms, 

nedan uddharalejagaa nivafiati, bhugohim vdbibhrate, 
deitydn ddrayaU, batim ckatayati, kiatrakiayam 
kurvate, 

paulastyam jayate, halam kalayate, kdrunyam 
atdnvate, 

mitcchdn mUrfchayate dcrfakrtikjtt krynaya tub/tyam 
namak 

The commentator writes: 

kdrunyam krp&m dlanpatg buddha-rupena visldrayatc. 
The Buddha utilized the Hindu inheritance to 
correct some of its expressions. He came to fulfil, 
not to destroy. For us, in this country, the Buddha 
is an outstanding representative of our religious 
tradition. He left his footprints on the soil of India 
and his mark on the soul of the country with its 
habits and convictions. While the teaching of the 
Buddha assumed distinctive forms in the other 
countries of the world in conformity with their 
own traditions, here, in the home of the Buddha, 
it has entered into and become an integral part of 
our culture. The Brahmanas and the Sramanas 
were treated alike by the Buddha and the two 
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traditions gradually blended. In a sense the Buddha 
is a maker of modern Hinduism. 

Occasionally humanity after an infinite number 
of gropings, creates itself, realizes the purposes of 
its existence in one great character and then again 
loses itself in the all too slow process of dissolution. 
Some of the practices associated with Buddhism are 
not quite consistent with the spirit of the Buddha. 
The Buddha aimed at the development of a new 
type of free man, free from prejudices, intent on 
working out his own future, with one’s self as one’s 
light, attedtpa, 1 * His humanism crossed racial and 
national barriers. Yet the chaotic condition of 
world affairs reflects the chaos in men’s souls. 
History has become universal in spirit. Its subject 
matter is neither Europe nor Asia, neither East nor 
West, but humanity in all lands and ages. In spite 
of political divisions, the world is one, whether we 
like it or not. The fortunes of everyone are linked 
up with those of others. But we are suffering from 
an exhaustion of spirit, an increase of egoism, 
individual and collective, which seem to make 
the ideal of a world society too difficult to desire. 
The enemy we have to fight is within ourselves. 
It is no use railing against God or Destiny, for we 
bring disgrace on ourselves. What wc need today 
is a spiritual view of the universe for which this 
country, in spite of all its blunders and follies, has 
stood, which may blow through life again, bursting 
43 dlpa is sometimes taken as dvipa t island 
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the doors and flinging open the shutters of man’s 
life. We must recover the lost ideal of spiritual 
freedom: dtmalabhan na pamm mdyate. If we wish to 
achieve peace we must maintain that inner harmony, 
that poise of die soul, which are the essential 
dements of peace. We must possess ourselves though 
all else be lost. The free spirit sets no bounds to its 
love, recognizes in all human beings a spark of the 
Divine, and offers itself up a willing victim to the 
cause of mankind. It casts off* all fear except that 
of wrong-doing, passes the bounds of time and 
death and finds inexhaustible power in life eternal. 


BUDDHA MEMORIAL IN DELHI* 


23 May, 1956 

I T IS MY GREAT privilege as the Chairman 
of the Working Committee to request you, 
Mr Prime Minister, to lay the foundation stone 
for the memorial which we propose to raise to mark 
the 2500th anniversary of Gautama the Buddha’s 
parinirvana. It is a matter of great pride to recall 
that the Master whose teachings have influenced a 
large pari of the world belonged to this country, 
was trained in its religious background and gave 
consistent utterance to its deepest aspirations. 
Even today his teaching has an appeal to open 
minds and unprejudiced hearts. 

The mark of a great genius is his astonishing 
universality. The more we think of him the more 
we feel that he is the contemporary of every genera¬ 
tion. 

Rationalism 

The Buddha helps us to adopt a middle course 
between the two extremes of superstition which 
has answers to everything, and scepticism which 
has answers to nothing. The influence of science is 
powerful and pervasive and it is unfavourable to 

* Speech at the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Buddha Memorial in Delhi, 23 May, 1956 
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much that passes for religion; wc are not prepared 
to accept unquestioning])/' any traditional faith. 
The Buddha docs not wish us to accept statements 
on authority, to be satisfied with second-hand 
evidence, to believe in miracles and marvels which 
cannot be empirically repeated. Religion cannot 
a fiord to claim exemption from enquiry and If it 
doesso on the ground of its sanctity it will draw'upon 
Itself the suspicion that it is afraid to face the light. 
The Buddha does not want us to adopt theories 
which cannot be verified by empirical observation ; 

parii;$ya bhiksam grahyam mad vaco na lu gaurasdt. 
You must accept my words after examining them 
and not merely out or regard for me. 

The Buddha refused to accept views on the 
authority or others: 

parasya cdkyair na. mama Ira riiscaynh. 

He resisted every form of tyranny over the mind 
of man. He insisted on clean and clear thinking, 
on what one may call the morality of thought. He 
tells his disciples to ‘speak only of that on which 
you yourselves have meditated, which you your¬ 
selves have known, which you yourselves have 
understood.’ 3 The Buddha tells An and a that he 
has no such thing as a dosed fist, baddkamufH. The 
system of metaphysics and ethics which the Buddha 
teaches relies very little on the supernatural. He 
docs not appeal lo the irrational, sentimental, 
emotional sides of our nature. 

1 Majjhtma Jfikdya, XXXVIII 
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Empiricism 

The other characteristic of our age is its profound 
empiricism. Experience is not limited to the percep¬ 
tion of facts in the visible world of space and time. 
Indian religions ask us to take our stand on 
experience. The rsis are the seers, sadd paiyanli 
sSrqyak. Religion is essentially a transforming 
experience, an illumined life. It is essentially a 
reborn ness. A Sufi mystic says: ‘He who is born 
from the womb sees only this world; only lie who is 
bom out of himself sees the other world.’ The 
four Aryan truths, calvari diya satyani are the results 
of the Buddha’s personal experience. He expounds 
the truth as he has discovered it. He does not 
impose his ideas on others. He says: T will not 
force you as a potter his raw day.’ 3 The Buddha 
asks u$ to test and see for ourselves. 

Freedom from Dogmatism 

In the spirit of this country, he pointed out that 
the highest spiritual freedom is incapable of 
doctrinal formulation. The end remains untold. 5 
It has no sign. It is a gnosis that cannot be 
adequately communicated. The Buddha has no 
opinions, for he has seen. His declarations come 
fresh and breathless, hot and glistening from the 
baptism of inner experience. He has a great shyness, 
a profound reticence. An experience is not a theory. 

1 Afajjkima J VikSya, GXX, I l 

* Sulla .Yipdia, 10. 74 
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He rejects the contending formulas of the intellect 
as inadequate either to lead to or express the 
paradoxical truth. The inward spirit of truth 
challenges all forms. Language makes reality more 
articulate than it is. Language is at best an instru¬ 
ment and like all instruments subject to imperfec¬ 
tion. The doctrines are rebuked, defeated and 
swallowed up again in experience. We must see 
before we say. The Buddha condemns the tendency 
to dogmatize as a bond and condemns those who 
proclaim: ‘Only this is truth; foolishness is the 
rest.’ 4 He discouraged intellectual discussions, 
theological controversies about ultimate problems. 
He looked upon those who affirmed their doctrines 
to be final as guilty of intellectual pride. The 
Buddha has great respect for other people. In the 
world in which he grew up he respected the various 
divinities and the popular cults associated with 
them. Any religion which induces intolerance, 
pride, or a sense of superiority lacks authenticity. 
The true God is the God of all men. He is larger 
t han our views of him. 

From ancient times in India, all religions have 
formed a brotherhood. Their leaders and disciples 
communicated with one another, held conferences 
and contributed their share to the profound and 
steady movement of mankind towards a higher 
life. The so-called secularism of India is an 
acknowledgment of this truth, that spiritual life, 

* Suita JW pata. IV, 12; XIU, 17-19 
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jftSnn or wisdom, bodhi or enlightenment is not one 
particular religion opposed to others. It is not 
materialism or iireligion, It docs not mean that 
we believe in good roads and railways or radio 
sets and motor cars. It means that we do not believe 
in a religion which requires us to hate other reli¬ 
gions or fed superior to them. 

Moral Life : Social Justice 

In morals, the Buddha avoided the two extremes 
of the pursuit of worldly desi res and severe ascetic 
discipline culminating in the annihilation of the 
body. While his faith is rooted in inward experience, 
it demands expression in action which makes for 
social justice, equal rights for all races and creeds. 
The dignity of the Individual person demands die 
abolition of all restrictions which injure human 
dignity and fracture human community. The 
Buddha protested against all those who protected 
social injustice in the name of social justice. The 
Buddha makes respectful references to the 
Brahman as who are observant of their vows and 
contrasts them with the jSti Brahma nas, Brahmins 
only by birth. He classes the worthy sramanas w'ith 
the good Brahmajjas. 5 The religious life was open 
to all men. We have yet to realize our duties to the 
injured and the insulted. 

Buddhism does not place obstacles in the way 
of human progress by its rigidity in thought or 

* Sec the last chapter of the Dfwmruipada. 
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legalism in morality. It encourages the development 
of human thought, human virtue and human 
beauty. 

World Peace 

In our troubled world, the message of the Buddha 
gives us a voice of hope. He tells us that peace 
cannot be secured by methods of war, 'Victory 
breeds hatred, the conquered live in sorrow.’® War 
leads to a vicious circle of hatred, oppression, 
subversive movements, false propaganda, re¬ 
armament and new wars. Hatred cannot be 
conquered by hatred. It can be conquered by 
love. Men. must cease to be warlike, and become 
non-violent. We require another manifestation of 
the Spirit of love to break through the encircling 
gloom, and bring about a new alignment of man’s 
relation to man, of race to race, of nation to nation. 

Panchaiila 

The Buddhist Pahchaltla prohibits killing under 
any circumstances; since we cannot give life we 
should not take life. It insists on respecting other 
people s property, detests the life of unchastity and 
of falsehood and forbids the use of intoxicants. 
Its adoption will lead to a change in man’s outlook. 

The progress of Buddhism has been helped by 
men who did not belong officially to the Buddhist 
faith. Many of the Buddhist monuments, 

• Dkatnmapada, XV, 5 
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monasteries and centres of learning were built 
by non-Buddhists. YVc have believed For over forty 
centuries, in spite of material dangers, that what 
is sacred to any people is sacred to all. Our 
Prime Minister has been pleading for civilized, co¬ 
operative co-existencc of the nations of the world 
as against the aggressive, armed co-existcnce. He 
today voices the spirit of reason and die ethics of 
compassion in national and international affairs. 
He stands for a robust rationalism, ethical idealism, 
social and racial equality and world peace, t have 
therefore great pleasure in inviting him, on behalf 
of the Working Committee and the people of our 
country, to lay the foundation stone of this twentieth 
century' memorial to the great Buddha. 


BUDDHA JAYANT1* 


T odaY) the Vai£Lkha Purnima completes 2500 
years of tlie Buddhist era. It marks the 2500th 
anniversary of the Buddha's Pari nirvana. When we 
meet todayj it should be our endeavour to recall the 
great teachings of the Master and resolve to practise 
them to the best of our ability. Tliis country has 
been the home of many great teachers of humanity. 
It is great not only because great people lived in 
it long ago but also because great people continue 
to live in it. Mahatma Gandhi and others unknown 
to name and fame have been holding up the torch 
of India’s ideals. In the Mahabkarata Yudhisthira 
tells Vidura: 

bkaaad mdhah bh&gavatdh iirtha-bhutah svayam 
prabhah 

tirihikurvanti tirlhani svdntasthena. gaddbhrta. 

Of course, places become sacred not because once 
upon a time there Lived great spirits but because 
even now we are striving to shape our lives on the 
patterns wc have before us. 

The very name Buddha makes out that the mark 
of religion is an awakening. The Buddha is the 
awakened one. In the Satapatha Brahmana the word 
used for knowing is pratibuddha. The mother of the 
lluddha is Maya Devi and her father's name is 

* Address at die public meeting to celebrate Buddha 
Jayan ti in Del hi „ 24 May, 1956 
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Su-prabuddha. The Bkagavadgitd tells us ; ‘What is 
night for all beings is the rime of waking for the 
disciplined soul; and what is the time of waking for 
all beings is night for the sage who sees (or the sage 
of vision)/ 

ya niia sarvabftSiandm tasyam jdgarti samyami 
yasydm jdgrati bkutrni sd niid paiynto munek . 1 
It is said of Jesus Christ that he was ‘the first 
fruits of them that slept’. 

(ijnana-limiraTidhasya jndn&njana ialdkayd 
caksur unmiliiam yma tasmai in gurave namah. 

*1 bow to the divine teacher, who opens the eyes of 
one who is blinded by the disease of ignorance 
by means of the principle (the collyrium) of 
knowledge.’ The very name ‘guru’ means the 
remover of Ignorance; gu is andh&kdra or darkness; 
tu is the remover of darkness. The remover of dark¬ 
ness is ‘guru’. Religion gives light to those that sit in 
darkness and makes the darkness comprehend the 
light that is shining in it. 

Awakening or enlightenment, bodhi or jddna is 
the achievement of clarity of vision which expels 
all illusion. It is an inward renewal, a rebirth of the 
creative power in the heart. The world of spirit is 
not a poetic phrase but a strange kind of fact which 
we cannot ignore. The Supreme is not so much an 
inferred theory as an intuited Tact apprehended by 
the total being of man. It is not the satisfaction of 
any particular side of our nature, cognitive, emo- 
i 11, 69 
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tional, or volitional, but is the fulfilment of one’s whole 
being, it is participation in the mystery of being. 
Enlightenment is not something given but a task, 
Man is the archi tect of his own future. Man has to 
mould himself, He must re-group his inward 
resources, tidy up his mind which is generally 
dispersed. The path of wisdom Is not reached in an 
easy way, U e must reach it in solitude and labour 
night and day. The Dhammapada says: ‘The 
Buddhas do but tell the way; it is for each one of 
us to swelter at the task.’ 

The way to the attainment of this goal is through 
the eight-fold moral path. The first step is right views. 
The Buddha insists on clean and clear thinking, on 
what we may call the morality of thought. Dana, dama 
and tiaya of the Brkadaranyaka Lpcmisad are embodied 
in the eight-fold path. It is the cleansing of the heart 
that is called for. The Buddha Insists on a cleanheart, 
the right frame of mind. He demands the observance 
of religion, not religiosity. ‘Monkery is not piety,’ 
says Erasmus. Matrceta makes the Buddha say: 

What harm has your hair done ? Shave off your sins, 
W ; hat earthly good is a monk’s robe to a mind besmi rched ? 
kesdk him aparddhyanfi kleiindm mundemam kum 
sa kasdyasya citlasya kdsfiyaih kitti pTayojanattt, 
mt| st rid ourselves of the anxious craving, of 
farv, self-devouring desire. We must become 
changed men before society can be changed. 

The Buddha gave his message against a back¬ 
ground of religious practice which he sought not so 
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much to repudiate as to purify. The state of our 
society today requires purification. The system of 
caste and untouchability which wc still tolerate 
and the absurd rites which still prevail in rural 
areas require to be removed. At a time like the 
present when we are engaged in re-building our 
country', we have to guard ourselves against tempta¬ 
tions. The greed for power is as injurious as the 
gambling instinct or love for money. The more 
wc have, the more wc want. The country needs 
today men who adopt as a principle the simple, 
austere life and rage to suffer for the community. 
Small considerations of family and caste, religion 
and community require to be set aside. 

The Bud did st Pahchasila calls upon us to change 
our nature. It prohibits killing under any circumstan¬ 
ces; since w r c cannot give life, we should not take life. 
It insists on respecting other people’s property, detests 
the life of unchastity and of falsehood and forbids the 
use of intoxicants. Its adoption will lead to a change 
in man’s outlook. This spiritual perception should be 
brought into the space-time world and penetrate it. 
All nature will then become ablaze with the inward 
Light. It will give us an essential serenity which we 
retain in the depths of our soul, even when wc live 
in the midst of storms, iantakaram bkujagahyanam. 

When transferred to the international plane, it 
becomes a code of international morality requiring 
us to practise non-aggression, non-interference, 
peaceful, co-operative, educative co-existence. 
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Wc must strive to bind up the wounds of the suffer¬ 
ing world, build an abiding peace, a peace rooted in 
justice. For this we should be transformed, and 
develop love whose presence reconciles all enmities, 
melts all hatreds and kindles to active life all 
powers that seem to resist it. 

"^ ie Buddha taught us to be ready to oppose 
injustice with courage, break down the barriers of 
caste and race wliich disfigure the human commu¬ 
nity. He fed the hungry, nursed the sick, consorted 
with criminals and outcasts, lifted up the down¬ 
trodden and the condemned and demanded by Ids 
teaching and example that we love even our 
enemies. If these meetings help us to remember 
his full life, celebrate ids sure vision, worship bis 
large heart which ministered to the needs of the 
lowly and the lost, we shall ourselves be touched a 
little by the Buddha’s greatness. 

it is my great pleasure to request the President, 
Dr Rajcndra Prasad, to preside over this public 
meeting convened to mark the 2500th anniversary 
of Gautama the Buddha’s parinirvana. Dr Rajendra 
Prasad comes from a part of our country which is 
nch in deep and moving memories of the Buddha’s 
life. In him we have one who has been greatly 
influenced by the diSerent religious traditions which 
have found a home in our country. It is most 
appropriate that such an ardent lover of the deep 
tilings of spirit should take the Chair today. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF WORLD 
FELLOWSHIP OF FAITHS, TOKYO 

Inaugural Address 
3 October, I95€ 

I ASI GREATLY HONOURED by VOltT gdlCrouS Words 

of welcome and appreciative references to my 
humble work in promoting fellowship among the 
faiths of the world. 

Wc should like our generation to go dowm in 
history not as the one which split the atom or made 
the hydrogen bomb but as the one which brought 
together the peoples of the world and transformed 
them into a world community. Now that the nations 
have come to each other’s door-steps, we have to 
develop new methods of human relationships. If 
civilization is to endure, understanding among 
peoples is essential. The world has got together as 
a body; it is groping for its soul, Wc need psycho¬ 
logical unity, spiritual coherence. We arc eager to 
promote peace and concord among men through 
several international agencies. The UNO, ito, 
UNESCO, who are some of them. If we can 
have a United Nations Organization, cannot wc 
have a United Religions Organization ? Unfortu¬ 
nately, while all religions proclaim faith in righteous 
living, international peace and the brotherhood of 
men, they are unwilling to co-operate with one 
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another. They compete with one another and keep 
their followers apart. The world has shrunk and 
different religions are Facing one another. To get 
them into a Fellowship is an imperative necessity. 
Though we may have our special loyalties, wc may 
appreciate whatever is true, noble, lovely, and of 
good report. We do not propose an eclectic religion. 
Uc do not encourage the merging together of 
different faiths into a vague synthetic creed. We 
wish to bring the followers of different faiths 
together, promote goodwill and understanding 
among them, help them to see that each faith in its 
own way is attempting to transform the animal man 
into the Godman, The ascent of man from the 
animal to the human, from the human to the 
spiritual, from unrest to serenity, from darkness 
into radiance, is the aim of religion. 

Eastern religions, Hinduism, Buddhism and 
others influenced by them have been looking upon 
different religions not as rivals but as friendly 
partners in nourishing the spiritual life of mankind, 
fheir approach to religion has been essentially 
empirical. Religion is an experience. The Hindu 
Scripture#, the Vedas, register the experiences of 
seers who grappled with the fundamental reality. 
Their claim to acceptance does not rest on the 
logical validity' of a set of propositions about God or 
the historical validity oF their reports about his 
activities. Such statements may be shaken by 
scientific or historical discoveries. The claim of the 
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Vedas rests on spiritual experience which is the 
birthright of even,' man* This experience may be 
gained by anyone who undergoes a certain disci¬ 
pline and puts forth an effort. From the time of the 
Kg Veda down till today the Hindus adopted an 
attitude of respect for other faiths. Though India 
suffered as a Tcsult of her tolerance, she never 
abandoned her attitude of respect for other religions 
and regarded them as varied expressions of the 
religious spirit, as symbolic representations, 
naturally conditioned by lime, place and the limi¬ 
tations of the human mind. The idea of fellowship 
of faiths is not uncongenial to the Hindu mind. 
The Buddha adopted a similar attitude. He called 
upon his followers to avoid doctrinal controversies. 
Id his time endless disputes over theoretical in¬ 
ferences from undemonstrable premises confused, 
distracted and exasperated the seekers of truth* He 
wished them to look at the world and find out its 
character, W c see the essential perishablcness of 
things, the evanescence of nature and the conse¬ 
quent sorrow and suffering* The realization of the 
temporality of the world is the first step in tire 
awakening of the religious spirit. After the two 
World Wars and the great social upheavals which 
they have produced, the precariousness of the 
human predicament is widely felt We live in a 
period when we sutler from loneliness and anxiety, 
from a loss of certainties. How can we gain security 
in a world in which very little seems to be secure ? 
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How can we gain awareness which will bring 
freedom anti courage ? How can wc discover a new 
centre of strength within ourselves which will save 
us from insecurity ? The Buddha tells us that we can 
rise from darkness, ignorance, death to light, 
wisdom and immortality. This world of samara is 
not all. We can know' the truth by experience. 
Whitehead’s well-known saying that religion is what 
a man docs with his solitariness is a comment on that 
central principle of Zen Buddhism, that dhyarta or 
devout contemplation, profound and intense, has 
for its result, prajna or wisdom. This school of 
Buddhism founded by Bodhidharma who died in 
a.d. 475 asks us to reject all s films and fdstras, eschew 
all philosophy and rely entirely on mystical contem¬ 
plation. Through it we have moments of vision, 
intimations of immortality. Man can know the truth 
about himself. By pondering over his ignorance and 
incomprehension he can vanquish them. 

Awareness of the transcendent is something given 
in immediate experience. Religion is not doctrinal 
conformity or ceremonial piety, but it is partici¬ 
pation In the mystery of being. It is w-isdom or 
insight into reality. There cannot be any scripture 
or teaching of that which cannot be adequately 
expressed, anak^arosya dharmasya fmtihka desand ca kd. 
We have the famous Rock Edict of ASoka which 
asks us to respect other religions. By dispraising 
other religions, he tells us, we hurt our own. An in¬ 
justice done to others is an injustice done to oneself. 
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In a variety of ways Hindu and Buddhist thinkers 
have laid stress on the transcendent unity of 
religions along with their empirical diversity. The 
goal of religion is one but the paths leading to it 
are many. The cows may be of different colours but 
the milk they give is of one colour, white. The 
lamps may be different but the light, the flame, 
the illumination they generate is the same. The 
story of the elephant and the six blind men is 
well known. \\ hen our eyes are opened we see that 
the different parts w r e stressed are parts of one 
whole, different sides of one truth. 

If, in this country' shrines and temples co-exist, 
if people respect all the religions, it is not due to 
confusion of mind, Sliintoism and Buddhism are 
mixed up in Japan. Shinto divinities are said to be 
the spirits of the Buddhist pantheon and Shinto 
religious practices are accepted as means to 
enlightenment. The two faiths were treated as 
different expressions of the same truth. We some¬ 
times find temples used as houses of worship 
by both religions. While the Greeks and the 
Romans adopted a similar attitude of hospitality 
to other religions, another attitude has also 
prevailed. \ ah well announced himself to Moses as 
a 'jealous God' commanding first of all that no 
other gods should be tolerated and he remained 
jealous even when his rule was extended to the 
u hole race of men. Christianity and Islam inherited 
this viewpoint which equated contempt for false 
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gods with supreme piety, This frame of mind has 
had terrible consequences in the long history of 
persecutions. W hen we insist on right belief, we are 
punished not only for the worship of other gods 
but for wrong views about liis own. unknowable 
nature. Petrarch wrote: * The Turks are enemies 
but the Greeks arc schismatics and worse than 
enemies/ 

Today, when wc arc tired of a world of unreliable 
faiths and intolerable beliefs we are giving up 
incredible dogmas and emphasizing the central 
truths in all religions. The prop!lets of Israel 
emphasize the simplicities of religion. Amos 
declared that Yahwch cared nothing for ceremonial 
worship but only for justice and righteousness, 
Hosea stressed not merely his righteousness but his 
love. Micah sums up the whole in these words: 
‘He hath showed thee, O man, what is good : and 
what doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly 
and to love mercy and to walk humbly with thv 
God.’ 

Christian thinkers, who occupy a leading posi¬ 
tion, are emphasizing the central truths of Jesus’ 
teaching. We are not inclined to take any religious 
truth as an exclusive divine revelation, A revelation 
granted to a small group at a particular moment in 
history, reconstructed by fallible men in narratives 
which are not always consistent, does not appeal 
to intelligent men. The case becomes worse when 
we are unable to agree upon the doctrine or embody 
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it In society. Jesus asks us to be reborn, to be 
renewed, to wake up from our ignorant, unrcgcnc- 
rate condition. By their fruits and not by their 
beliefs ye shall know them, Augustine said that if 
one knows the object of his belief, then what he 
knows is not God, A God of love will reveal hi insetT 
to all men who seek him though none would 
expect to know him wholly. The idea that there is 
no salvation except through the Christian Church 
has not been accepted by all Christian thinkers. 
"There are saintly figures in classical antiquity as 
well as in Old Testament records, Erasmus, for 
example, gave a place in heaven to Socrates and 
Aristotle, V Irgil and Cicero. Dante exemplifies this 
tradition when he makes Virgil his guide not only 
in hell but also in purgatory right into the paradise. 
Even in the Bible there are figures neitha* Jewish 
nor Christian who are presented as saintly. 

Muhammad tells us; * There is not a people but 
a wamer has gone among them and every nation 
had a messsengcr.’ 1 

All the religions of mankind under the stress of 
modem thought are moving forward to a realization 
ot the spirit of religion, a reaching forth to the 
fundamental and lasting verities of truth and love. 
Many of their followers are slowly realizing that 
exclusiveness is a blight on religion. Any religion 
which generates pride and a sense of intolerance is 
not authentic. We must develop a spirit of co- 

1 Quran, XXX.V.2S 
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operation among the different religions. Mutual 
respect helps us to interpret other religions at their 
best and learn from them. We cannot have respect 
for another religion when all the time our attempt 
is to obliterate it. We should not try to undermine 
faith and allegiance of other peoples, na buddhi- 
bkedam janayct ajitdmm karmasangindm. By preaching 
that we have the only method of social and religious 
salvation, wc separate ourselves from others. 

At a time like this when we live in fear of the 
future on account of the great advances of science 
and technology, it is essential for all those who have 
faith in the wisdom and love of God, whatever may 
be their religious denominations, to get together, 
form a sacramental brotherhood and work for 
fellowship in which alone lies the redemption of 
man. 


BUDDHIST ART EXHIBITION, DELHI 

IttAtra oral Addil^ss 
JO Novfmbtr, 1956 

A S the CHAIRMAN of the Buddha Jayanti Com- 
f\ mines, it is my great privilege to request vou, 
Mr President, to open the Exhibition of Buddhist 
Art organized by the Lalit Kala Akademi in connec¬ 
tion with the 2500th anniversary of the Buddha’s 
parinirvana. This occasion is used all over the 
Buddhist world for the revitalizing of the message 
of the Buddha. 

Thought and feeling, intellect and imagination 
work together and illuminate each other. In our 
country art has always been closely associated 
with culture, Ailareya Brahmria 1 says that arts 
are the instruments for the refinement of spirit, 
atmasamskrtir vdua filpani. It is sometimes thought 
that Buddhism by its emphasis on self-discipline 
does not encourage art. But this view is not quite 
correct. Even the Hinayana says: ' He who looks at 
me looks at my doctrine.’jw mdm passati so dhammam 
pas sad. Buddhist art has been a great instrument for 
the spread of Buddhist doctrine. A Mahavana text 
Arya-gati4a-vjuha points out that the sight of the 
image of the jina helps the growth of spiritual 
knowledge, jirundrasjftt darsanam jnana-vatdhanam. 

1 VL 5. ] 
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The Buddha himself gives directions to Ananda 
to set up caityas. 2 Sacred art is a vehicle for spiritual 
lessons. 

The typical images which have come down to us 
from the Indus civilization about 2500 b.c. represent 
self-mastery and simple goodness which are the 
essential features of spiritual life emphasized by the 
Buddha in the sixth century b.c. In the first two 
or three centuries after the Buddha's parinirvaria 
he was represented symbolically from the scenes of 
his life. His birth was indicated by a garden in the 
midst of which stood a tree and his mother, his 
renunciation by a horse, his enlightenment by the 
bod hi tree, his first sermon by a wheel flanked by 
deer. It is interesting to find that the Buddha was 
bom under a tree in the Lumbini garden, attained 
enlightenment under a tree at Bodh-Gaya and 
entered parinirvina in the shade of a tree at 
Kusinara. We owe to the Emperor Asoka (third 
century b.c.) the monolithic pillar and rock edicts. 
The finest of them all is the one at Sarnath erected 
On the traditional site of the first turning of the 
Wheel of Dharma. We have taken our emblem of 
the State from it. Pictorial representations of the 
Jataka tales, the stories of the lives of the Buddha 
in his previous existences are found in the bas- 
reliefs of Bharhut and Sane hi stupas. The many 
stupas, caityas containing the relics of the Buddha 
or other famous teachers and the vihSras were the 

* DighamSja, 141, 1421. 
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creation of monks and nuns. These are found in 
ail parts of India, Central, South, Eastern and 
Western* from Kashmir to Kanya Kumari, from 
Cutch to Orissa, Our ancestors of those days had an 
adequate appreciation of the oneness of our country 
which we are inclined to forget sometimes. 

The first sculptural representations of the Buddha 
date from about the Gist century a.d, in the art of 
the Gandhara school which shows Graeco-Roman 
influence. Examples of this art arc found at Bamiyan 
in North Central Afghanistan where temples were 
carved from the face of the clifis and there are two 
great standing Buddhas 120 and 175 feet high. 
From Gandhara this art spread to Mathura and 
Amaravati. The bas-reliefs decorating the great 
stupa at Amaravati (second century" a.d.) show a 
great development of Gandhara art. Buddhist art 
reached great heights in the Gupta period of which 
the Ajanta paintings and the sctjptures at Mathura 
and Samath are lofty expressions. The figures of 
the Ajanta paintings may be old but they are alive 
and speak to our emotions directly. Spared by the 
chances of time we have the remains of the ancient 
University of Nalanda to which came many Chinese 
pilgrims among others, after hazardous journeys, to 
learn from the dedicated monks the truths of Buddh¬ 
ism, It is a pleasure to know that an Institute for 
Buddhist Studies has been set up recently in Nalanda. 

Impressive as the Indian monuments are, for the 
most moving expressions of the religious emotions 
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of the people, we have to turn to Indonesia, Ceylon, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Japan and China. The stupa 
of Borobudur is perhaps the greatest Buddha 
monument in existence. In it wc have three miles 
of sculptured panels illustrating the story of Lhe 
Buddha. In China at the great Buddhist centre of 
Tun-Huang, in the cave of the thousand Buddhas, 
Buddhist paintings from about the fourth century' 
of the Christian era are to be found. 

This exhibition has over 1,800 articles collected 
from different parts. We arc grateful to the foreign 
Governments for their kind co-operation, especially 
the Governments of China, Bhutan and Sikkim. 

The Buddha preaches to us the doctrine of nutta, 
friendship, karuna, compassion. If we accept the 
Buddha’s teaching of universal love, we will find a 
purpose in life, a guide in action, a reason for 
courage. Even if we may not find happiness in life 
we will not know despair. The best tribute that we 
can pay to the Buddha is to diminish the distinctions 
which disrupt our society' and encourage the rule or 
law and respect for justice, and strive to displace 
international anarchy by international order. 

May I request you, Mr President, to open this 
exhibition. 


BUDDHA JAYANTI CELEBRATIONS* 

24 Jfocmbfr, 1956 


I t has been the practice of UNESCO to celebrate 
the memories of great moulders of history. I had 
the honour of presiding over the public meeting 
-at the Florence unescg General Conference which 
discussed the message of Confucius. It is a fortunate 
coincidence that the Ninth General Conference of 
unesco is held in this country this year which 
marks the 2500th anniversary of Gautama the 
Buddha’s pari nirvana. I take this opportunity to 
welcome all the delegates to UNESCO and those 
who have specially come from distant lands for the 
Buddha Jay anti. 

Though the Buddha was bom in this land; grew 
up in its tradition and left a permanent mark on 
the stream of events that expresses our culture, 
his message is of universal significance. In his 
Funeral Oration Pericles says: The whole earth is 
die sepulchre of famous men' and their story is not 
graven only on stone over their native earth* but 
lives on, far away without visible symbol, woven 
into the stuff of other men's lives/ The great makers 
of history are universal men, living witnesses to the 
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spirit of profound kinship among men in a world 
sundered by strife and hatred. 

The Buddha’s teaching has an appeal to (lie 
modern mind which is steeped in the spirit ofsrience 
and is impelled to sweep away cant and confusion 
and examine the traditional faiths with a searching, 
analytic eye. The Buddha declined to accept views 
on the authority of others and wished to reach his 
conclusions by his own experience. He imposed no 
authority, welcomed all enquiry. He encouraged 
people to think for themselves. Afivaghosa tells us 
that the Buddha was not prepared to accept the 
views of others in regard to questions of existence 
and non-existence in this universe. 
ihdsti nastiti va tsa s&miqyah 
pajasya vdkyair na nuimatra niSeayah 
avetya tattvam tapasa Samsna ca 
spayam gmhlsyami yad atra ntiritam. 

‘No decision is possible for me on die strength of 
others’ words. I will arrive at the truth for myself 
by austerity and silent contemplation and will 
accept what is determined accordingly in this 
matter. 51 

Man’s spiritual quest arises Trom the conscious¬ 
ness of the transience of tilings, time’s perpetual 
perishing. This is a fact of observation, not a theory 
or dogma. The nightmare of living in a hostile and 
incomprehensible world causes physical fear and 
intellectual disquiet. How can we escape from this 

1 IX. 73; see also IX. 74 
17 
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world of sorrow ? All great religions speak of 
sorrow. The Hindus speak of the sorrowful condi¬ 
tion of man, faktim loka-hatam ca samastam. The 
Buddha points to man in his unregenerate condi¬ 
tion. Christianity .speaks of the Fall, of original sin. 
of the vale of tears. The great teachers do not ask 
us to live and die in anxiety and darkness. They 
point a way out. The other fact is that even in this 
time-conditioned mode of existence, there are 
moments which arc hints and suggestions of the 
eternal. These moments, intense and isolated, with 
no before ant! no after, arc the moments in which 
one is lost in timeless con temp !ai ion. They repre¬ 
sent the closest most of us ever get to freedom from 
the flux of events and bondage to time. Time and 
eternity' arc not inconsistent with each other and in 
man they intersect. Freedom from subjection to 
time, from change and becoming, from birth and 
death is possible. This is nirvana. When we gain the 
perspective or the eternal, the troubles of the world 
do riot upset us. Even as all the water in the ocean 
cannot sink a ship, all the griefs in the world cannot 
upset our life until it gets into our mind. We can 
overcome time. 

Nirvana is something to be achieved. The path 
of Wisdom is not reached in an easy way. Wc must 
fread it in solitude and labour night and day. To 
say that life is suffering is to say that life is tension. 
Without freeing ourselves from the craving which 
creates tension, the Buddha says, there is no freedom. 
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The Buddha was concerned with practice, riot 
theory. He gave an exacting programme of action. 
He points out the organic relationship between 
the spiritual goal and the ethical means. Many 
religious people practise cruelty and violence in 
the name of their religion. The Buddha sets his 
face against these immoralities practised in the 
name of religion. We may utter the names of Rama, 
Krishna, Buddha, Christ, or Allah but these are 
empty words if there is no honour, no vision, no 
love, no courage or character behind them. It is 
sad to note the distance that separates high ideals 
from the reality of human passions. Religious 
professions and immoral practices stare us in the 
face. Social inequalities, wars and exploitation of 
man by man were tolerated in the name of religion. 
There is some point in the saying: *God created 
man but the Devil invented man’s institutions.’ 
for Buddha that religion is empty which allows 
immoral practices. The eight-fold path of morality 
helps us to realize the spiritual goal of wisdom, 
illumination, insight into reality. Even as we 
improve in virtue, wc qualify for spiritual life. We 
transform the world order even as we prepare 
ourselves for eternal life. 

The Buddha called himself a path-finder, a path- 
shower. His function was to open the eyes of others 
to the all-encompassing reality. He did not en¬ 
courage intellectual discussions which turn us aside 
from the arduous moral quest. The aim of doctrine 
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is to lead to the experience. The experience is 
spiritual and its expression through external ideas, 
time-bound and alien to the atmosphere of spiritual 
life, can only be symbolic. They convey or suggest 
the experience which lies beyond them, For he 
kncw r that the truth is one which no tongue can 
name and no life can express. ‘The Tathagata has 
no theories.’ Religions preach peace, but are the 
causes of conflicts because they make the doctrines 
and practices which arc a means to an end, ends 
in themselves. The dharma, the Buddha says, is 
like a raft for crossing over to the other shore; 
when we reach the shore we leave the raft behind. 
The Buddha never spoke contemptuously of others’ 
beliefs. He did not engage in doctrinal controversies 
with others. ‘If anyone were to find fault or abuse 
me or the Doctrine or the Noble Order, do not, 
monks, for that matter be offended, displeased, or 
ruffled. If you by any means become offended or 
perturbed, it will be to your own harm. On the 
other hand, whenever people hurl abuse and criti¬ 
cize, you should pause and think whether what they 
say contains some truth or whether what they say 
is just slander and false. Likewise, monks, if some 
one were to praise and glorify me, the Doctrine, or 
the Noble Order, you should not for that matter, 
feel particularly elated or pleased. If you do so, it 
will be to your own harm. On the contrary, in such 
an event you should pause and examine the truth 
of the matter. You should find out whether what 
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they say is actually to be found in us and whether 
they are correct.’* In Rock Edict XII, A5oka wishes 
that the worthiness of all sects may increase, 
saravrddhih. This arises only by honouring other 
sects in various ways, pujaytiavyah la miparci-pdsanddh 
lena tens prakarena. Whoever praises his own sect 
or blames other sects out of devotion to one’s 
own sect, injures his owti sect. Inter-communion 
alone is commendable, samavqya eva sddhuh. What 
is inter-communion or samasdya ? It is to listen 
to and rcspccL the doctrines of one another. 
anyonyasya dharmam srnvautu ca rnsruscran ca, In 
Pillar Edict VII, he makes out that all sects should 
be treated alike; the Buddhist Sangha, the 
Brahmanas, the Ajivikas, the Nirgranthas are 
mentioned specifically. A proper understanding of 
world society as it is taking shape today requires a 
study of the classical cultures of other peoples, and 
the different traditions which treat of the aspirations 
of mankind, unesco is deeply interested in this 
sarva-dkarma-samausyti which will make for toka~ 
saihgraka or world solidarity. 

The Buddha insists that we are what we make of 
ourselves. If we wish to save our civilization, we 
should change our natures. Many great civilizations 
seemed in their clay to be permanent and now the 
wind blows through them halls and stirs the dust of 
forgotten cities. When we study history we find 
everywhere the dust and litter of decayed institu- 

1 Brahmqjala Sulfa, Dlgba Nskaya 
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lions, broken purposes, ruined cities, mainly due to 
the outbursts of folly and fury, brutality and 
violence, the fatal grim ness of man to man. Even 
today the spirit or savage intolerance is there, only 
new and fearfully destructive weapons are at its 
service. The only hope is to tame the savagencss in 
us and subject the world order to moral Jaws. Peace 
is our birth-right and we must win it. peace based 
on justice and freedom. 

People like the Buddha make us wiser for ever. 
The best memorials to liim are not die stupas 
erected over his ashes but lives well lived in the 
dharma. If it is taken seriously, the Buddha’s 
teaching requires a new alignment of man’s relation 
to man, of nation to nation, of race to race. If we 
do not change our ways, the night of spiritual 
blindness will descend upon us, the gains of science 
and the glories of culture will be lost and man will 
revert to barbarism. The Buddha gives us hope of 
transforming the present world into a gentler, 
kinder and juster place. What we arc lacking in is 
faith, faith In the spirit of man, in the invincibility 
of righteousness, ycito dharmas tab jayah . 

It is now my pleasure to request the President 
of India, Dr Rajendra Prasad, who is a devotee of 
the good Life, to preside over this meeting. 


UNION FOR STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


26 December, 1956 

I regret very much that I am not able to be pre¬ 
sent at Madras for the meetings convened by 
the Indian branch of the Union for the Study 
of Religions. I hope the members will forgive 
my absence and feel that my spirit is there. I am 
keen that the followers of the different religions 
should understand one another and interpret other 
religions at their best and promote a spirit of har¬ 
mony. In a world haunted by fear and tom by 
strife what is needed is a spirit of tolerance and 
understanding, not a mere grudging admission 
of other religious views but a glad recognition of 
the variety of the human mind, 

William von Humboldt said : ‘If we want to 
indicate a tendency which is found throughout the 
course of history, and which still prevails, it is the 
urge to overcome the boundaries that have been 
malevolently drawn In tween men by prejudice and 
biased opinions of all kinds. The whole of history is 
permeated by the idea of regarding the whole of 
mankind as one vast community, and of developing 
its intrinsic powers. Tlus is the ultimate goal of 
hitman societies, thus to realize the tendency 
inherent in man by virtue of his nature. Firmly 
rooted in the innermost nature of man, the union 
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of ail mankind is one of the groat guiding ideas in 
the history of humanity.’ 1 Though this ideal of world 
community has been proclaimed by the prophets of 
all religions, die factors and forces necessary' for 
implementing this ideal arc only now available, 
thanks to ihe advances of science and technology. 
We are living in an age of world communications, 
world trade, and world wars. There is a meeting of 
cultures and sacred traditions and we arc all 
interested in preserving the characteristic qualities 
of the different traditions and not letting them 
merge in a grey monotony. The Union for the 
Study of Religions attempts not to obliterate 
differences but study the distinctive qualities of 
different religions* what they made of themselves, 
how they were formed and educated themselves by 
a process of interaction with others. Today 
humanity will be greatly enriched if the followers 
of different religions achieve justness in dealing 
with points of view which arc not theirs and learn 
from one another. Spiritual fellowship is the mean¬ 
ing of history. 

Even religions die out and lose all significance if 
they are not understood and conceived anew by 
each generation in the light of the new intellectual 
forces. Our modern civilization is still in the making. 
Its social ethics have not developed in response to 
the needs of the modem industrial society. The 
world today needs reasonableness and not fervour, 

1 Unitersitas, VoL I* No. I (1956), p, 78 
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an understanding’ that the human predicament and 
the human quest are the same in all religions. 
Many educated people find traditional forms of 
religion too narrow and are searching for a religion 
at once more rational and more tolerant to give 
them some anchor in a fluctuating world. Some 
have adopted scientific humanism; others have 
embraced political ideologies; some others profess 
psycho-analysis. Still there arc many lost souls who 
need a religion that is suited to the spirit of the age. 

The points on which religions agree are more 
numerous and important than those on which they 
differ. The differences are no doubt important 
but wc should not forget to stress the points of 
agreement. 

Man is not exhausted by body and mind. In the 
complex of human personality there is an element 
which uses both and yet is neither. The waxing 
years and the waning strength are quite powerless 
to dim the brightness of spirit. The spirit is not an 
object in the world but a subject, the active source 
of w hat a man is and docs. It is difficult to be aware 
of it as an object. As soon as we arc aw are of any¬ 
thing, we make it into an object of thought. In order 
to grasp ourselves as subjects wc have to look back 
over our own shoulder and catch ourselves in a split 
second before the beginning of awareness develops 
into logical thought. Thus we know ourselves in our 
reality. This awareness is fundamental because it 
reveals the real self as it is. 
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The awareness of the Supreme, die communion 
with the Absolute defies linguistic description or 
logical analysis. Each religious doctrine is an 
approximate statement, a symbolic description of 
the Absolute Reality, The most illuminating 
account will fall infinitely short of expressing the 
Reality in its plenitude. ‘For my thoughts arc not 
your thoughts, neither are your ways my ways,’ 
saith the Lord, 'For as the Heavens arc higher than 
the Earth, so arc my ways higher than your ways, 
and my thoughts than your thoughts,’- So far as it 
goes every doctrine is an expression of the Absolute 
truth, of unique value, standing by itself, differing 
from others in its degree of illumination. It is an 
interim provisional report which we have to use to 
gain the end of awareness of the Supreme. The 
different Teligious views arc but the dialects of the 
same language of the spirit. The religious experience 
they all aim at transcends the differences of words. 
The documents and the versions may change but 
the truth remains for ev er, unique and indisputable. 
This truth, these values of spirit have their roots in, 
the most profound depths of the human soul. 

Those who have felt the Divine in them have 
conviction but are free from dogmatism. This is not 
an Oriental fantasy. It has wide support in the 
mystic diought of the West. 

The seers know that it is wrong to whittle down 
the sense of mystery, of infinitude mlo Gnite and 

• Dtuterti — Isaiah t LV, 
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limited concepts. Socrates observes: 'To find the 
Father and maker of all is hard, and having found 
him it is impossible to utter him.’ Plato long ago 
declared that knowledge of the Divine cannot be 
communicated. His famous answer to Dionysius 
who asked For a short statement of Plato s philo¬ 
sophy sets out the situation in unforgettable words : 
‘There is no written work of my own on my philo¬ 
sophy, and there never will be. For this philosophy 
cannot possibly be put into words as other sciences 
can. The sole way of acquiring it is by strenuous 
intellectual communion and intimate personal inter¬ 
course, which kindle it in the soul instantaneously 
like a light caught from a leaping flame; and once 
alight, it feeds its own flame thenceforward. The 
knowledge of God is an experience. About the 
Mystery Religions, Aristotle said: ‘The initialed 
do not learn anything so much as feci certain emo¬ 
tions and are put in a certain frame of mind.’ The 
import ant word we come across in the Christian 
gospels is ‘behold’. ‘Behold, I make all things new. 
The end of man is a creative experience which is 
an immense enlargement and enrichment of life. 
Symmachus in his controversy with St. Ambrose 
observes: ‘The heart of so great a mystery cannot 
even be reached by following one road only. 1 
Whitehead says: ‘Mysticism leads us to try to create 
out of the mystical experience something that will 
save it, or at least save die memory of it. Words do 
not convey it except feebly; we are aware of having 
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been in communication with infinitude and we 
know that no finite form we can give can convey it.' 3 
Whitehead observes: ‘There are no whole truths; 
ail truths arc half-truths. It is trying to treat them 
as whole truths that plays the devil? 4 * The idea that 
religion contains a literal, not a symbolical represen¬ 
tation of truth and life is simply an impossible idea? 
according to Santayana, 

Those who have this experience, whatever 
religion they may adopt, belong to a single spiritual 
fraternity. These are the saints, who live their life 
in God and form a spiritual nobility. They have 
divested themselves of everything and yet lack 
nothing. They face the chances of the world with 
equanimity and fed no void. Tulasidas refers to this 
spirit in Rama: 

prasannatdm yd na gatdbhisekatas tat ltd na 
mamlau vanavdsaduhkkatah 
jnukhdmbujam raghunandanmya me sadastu 
sd jnanjulamangalapradd. 

‘May that splendour of the lotus-like face of Sri 
Rama which did not glisten with joy at the prospect 
of his coronation and which likewise did not fade 
at the sorrow of forest residence be For ever the 
giver of sweet benediction, to me.’ 

To attain this tranquillity, struggle, cflbrt, discip¬ 
line, personal purity and right action are essential. 
The greatest of the saints have had their tempta- 

* Dialogues of A. N. Whitehead (1955), p. 160 
4 Ibid. p. 14 
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lions. It is easy to fight non-human nature, forests, 
floods and wild beasts, but it is difficult to fight the 
passions in our heart, the illusions that we embrace. 
The greatest of the temptations we must overcome 
is to think that our own religion is the only true 
religion, our own vision of Reality is the only 
authentic vision, that we alone have received a 
revelation and we are the chosen people, the 
children of light and the rest of the human race live 
in darkness. The saints do not believe that God is 
the exclusive property of any human being or a 
group of human beings. 

Religious education depends far less on the 
spoken word than on the liv ing examples set by the 
saints themselves, who live in God, clothed in love 
and immersed in service. The saints are free from a 
spirit of snobbery and their daily tasks arc charged 
with meaning, their slightest movements reveal the 
grace within and their words are weighted with 
wisdom. They abhor cruelty in every form and 
detest exploitation of man by man. 

1 hope that the deliberations of the Madras 
meetings may help to make us slightly more religious 
and a little more understanding of other religions. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HEALTH 
COUNCIL, DELHI 


5 Febnmiy t 1956 

I ah HONOURED by your invitation to inaugurate 
this annual meeting of the Health Council 
which l do with great pleasure, Rajkumariji will 
give you a detailed account of the progress made in 
regard to the previous recommendations of the 
Council. I am not competent to deal with that. 

Though we arc generally regarded as other¬ 
worldly in our outlook, sober second thoughts will 
reveal that we always stressed that our spiritual 
aims could be realized only by physical efficiency 
and intellectual power. Health or dr&gyc is the basis 
for all other developments, ethical and economic, 
artistic and spiritual, sariram adyam khatu dharma- 
sddhanam. The great text Toga Sutra which pres¬ 
cribes the path of integral development of the 
human being which will enable him to live in 
unity with himself, his surroundings and with the 
Unseen Reality, suggests that physical prowess is 
the pre-retjuisite of every other kind of develop¬ 
ment. We did not despise body or beauty or form 
as inconsistent with spiritual realization. Beauty 
of outward form is a sign of inward grace, yatra 
Akrlik tutra gunah bhavant 'u God is truth, goodness 
and beauty. He is tiuam, santam, sundaram. Beauty 
is 
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here is not a matter of prcttiness, but of inward 
integrity, wholeness, or health. 

Health, therefore, is not a mere negative absence 
of disease, but a positive state of well-being. It is 
dependent on & balancing 1 and harmony of t e 
different urges in the human being. When the 
harmony is disturbed we have disease. This distur¬ 
bance is not entirely physical. It may be due to 
errors of judgment, prajdaparddha. Health is both 
physical and mental. If we act as if passions did 
not exist we end up as neurotics. The health of the 
mind has a good deal to do with the health of the 
body. There was a time when we thought dial we 
could give people whatever temperaments we 
desire, choleric or timid, by chemical injections. 
Aldous Huxley gave us an account of this pos t 
button psychology 1 in his Brave jVtw World. This 
tendency brought about an excessive confidence 
in wonder drugs and gadgets and a Loss of con t- 
dence in the power of the human personality. 

In our new world, mental diseases have been on 
the increase. The insecurity and fear of new con i- 
tions of life are responsible for it. A little girl coming 
homr from school after a lecture on how to defeat 
herself against the atom bomb, asked her mother 
‘Can’t wc move to some place where there is not 
any sky ?’ Mental diseases arc traceable to t c 
loneliness and anxiety of the modern man who is 
suffering from the loss of certainties in a rapid Y 
changing society. Anxiety is the great destroyer « 
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human health and well-being. If we are to stand 
against the insecurity of our time, we have to give 
a centre of strength within ourselves, to all those 
who are today in need of it, whose lives are empty, 
despairing and anxious. Jung, the great psycho¬ 
therapist, traced a very large percentage of mental 
cases to the loosening hold of religious certainties. 
Mental healers, at any rate, should possess faith. 
The President of the American Medical Association, 
Dr Elmer Hess had some point when he said: ‘Any 
man who enters the medical profession with 
financial gain as his sole objective is a discredit to 
his colleagues. The market place is where you go to 
make money, not Lhc sickroom. A physician who 
walks into a sickroom is not alone. He can only 
minister to the ailing person with the material tools 
of scientific medicine—his faith in a higher power 
does the rest. Show me the doctor who denies the 
existence of the Supreme Being and I will say that 
he has no right to practise the healing art.’ 

In both medicine and surgery, we have had a 
great development till a few centuries ago. Even 
literary works refer to medical information. In his 
Mdlavikagnimitra Kalidasa tells us that the remedies 
to be applied to one who was recently bitten by a 
snake were incision of the bitten part, or cauterizing 
it, or bleeding of it. 1 The development of these 
subjects got checked some centuries ago and it 

1 chedo damiasya daha ul kjaler Pd raktamokfanam 
elfint dtijlfritifftrandm ayttfafa pratipaltnye^. IV. 4 
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should be now our endeavour to get them back Into 
the stream of world thought. 

The health of our people is poor and the 
incidence of disease high. Sanitation and environ¬ 
mental hygiene and other preventive measures are 
quite essential. Many of the diseases from which 
our people "suffer are traceable to malnutrition, 
inadequate water supply, bad sanitation, infection. 
Steps will have to be taken to improve the condi¬ 
tions in which many of our people live, through 
self-help and mutual assistance schemes. 

It is your special purpose to consider health in 
all Ils aspects such as ‘the provision of remedial and 
preventive care, environmental hygiene, nutrition, 
health education and the promotion of facilities for 
training and research’. 

Seventy-five per cent of our medical men live in 
urban areas, wliile cighry-fivc per cent of our people 
dwell In rural surroundings. If complaints are 
heard about unemployment among medical men, 
it is perhaps due to the fact that they are unwilling 
to go to places where they are most wanted. 

In the present awakening in the country, our 
medical men should take a leading part. The world 
is shrinking into a unit and if wc arc to live in this 
competitive world, our standards of medical edu¬ 
cation must be high and facilities for medical 
research should be adequate. We cannot say that 
we have made outstanding contributions to the 
advancement of knowledge in medicine and surgery 
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as wc have done to some extent, say, in physics and 
mathematics. Like all knowledge, medical know¬ 
ledge is perpetually growing. There arc institutes 
in the world where research work is in progress to 
determine the ability of the atom to treat, control, 
and possibly cure cancer. 

Our young men and women who take to 
medicine and surgery are not in any sense inferior 
to those who adopt other lines. With ampler facili¬ 
ties they will do valuable work. It is not always 
possible for us to depend on training in foreign 
countries. Our medical men must be enabled to 
obtain higher training in our country. Competent 
men should be selected for specialization in different 
branches and encouraged to do outstanding work. 

If we want to raise the standards of health in this 
country, wc must pool the resources of the whole 
country. The problems of physical and mental 
health are the same in all parts of the country and 
it is, therefore, essential that our efforts should be 
co-ordinated. A National Service on an all-India 
basis may be a healthy corrective to the tendencies 
which arc coming up to the surface in these days of 
linguistic uproar and limited loyalties. 


LAYING OF THE FOUNDATION STONE 
OF THE OFFICE OF THE ACCOUNTANT- 
GENERAL, CENTRAL REVENUES, DELHI 

IS February, 195$ 

1 am honoured by the invitation to lay the founda¬ 
tion stone of the building for the Office of the 
Accountant-General, Central Revenues. Particulars 
of the nature and extent of the office building have 
been given to us by our Comptroller and Auditor- 
General. I need not repeat them again. The gradual 
development of this office into an independent unit 
from its beginnings as a part of the office of the 
Comptroller and Auditor-General of India till 
its present position is well known. The office has 
been functioning in Delhi since October 1924 and 
on account of pressure of accommodation has had 
to shift from one place to another, from the Secre¬ 
tariat building to Bodyguard Lines, to American 
Barracks on Curzon Road, where it now functions. 
Tn view of its increasing activities, the staff has 
risen from 445 in 1926 to nearly 1,700 last April 
and is likely to increase still further. On account 
of the important nature of its work, it is essential 
that it should have a separate building. 

The building planned will be a mulli-storcyed 
one and its cost is estimated to be about 40 lakhs of 
rupees. It will be able to accommodate about 2,000 
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persons and will have, I hope, adequate room for 
records, library, conference, training and ex amt na¬ 
tion halls, canteens, recreation and other welfare 
amenities. 

I am not competent to speak of the various 
suggestions made by the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General in regard to the development of a satis¬ 
factory pattern of administration for the technical, 
financial and accounting sections. We arc all 
interested in the evolution of a pattern which will 
secure efficiency and speed up work. These sugges¬ 
tions made by a relatively young, energetic and 
capable Comptroller and Auditor-General will, 
of course, receive the careful consideration of the 
authorities who will have to take the decisions. 

The nature of the work of the A,-G. C + R. ^ ol 
a highly responsible character, being the audit and 
maintenance of accounts of the civil expenditure of 
the Government of India. Since Independence 
governmental activities have increased. A wholly 
new Ministry of External A flairs was started and 
it has been steadily growing. W* have embark¬ 
ed on large schemes of economic rehabilitation* 
VVc arc about to start the Second Five Year Plan 
which is intended to raise further the living 
standards of our people. If we are to realize our 
ideals of social justice and progress, we must end 
poverty and gross inequalities of wealth by the 
provision of welfare facilities and distributive 
taxation. The public sector is widening. There 
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will be measures of fresh taxation. Our resources 
arc limited and we should make them go a long 
way. In these circumstanceSj the public must have 
the confidence that they arc getting an adequate 
return for the amounts spent, that there are no 
leakages or wastages on account of inefficiency, 
incompetence, or dishonesty. If the people feel 
unhappy about the way in which moneys arc spent, 
discontent will spread and undermine the stability 
of the Government itself. By your work of checking 
expenditure, detecting errors of judgment as well 
as exposing them to the public, you can give the 
public a sense of confidence. Your duties are to the 
people of the country and not merely to the 
Government. In your work you must not think of 
the political effects of your observations and I hope 
that your service will maintain its great traditions 
and assist the development of democracy in this 
country. 

The large-scale reconstruction, the great 
constructive enterprises, require considerable flexi¬ 
bility in the discharge of your task. Your work is 
not any more of a routine character. We are 
aiming not merely at internal security but at social 
progress. We must encourage initiative w'hile 
counselling caution. Wc must avoid irritants and 
impediments, We must adhere to certain definite 
principles and not treat problems in an ad fine 
manner. 1 hope your work will help the speedy 
carrying out of enterprises and not delay them 
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by unnecessary red-tape. Your Comptroller and 
Auditor-General is aware of the need to reduce 
red-tape, help the speedy execution of our great 
undertakings so as to increase output and raise 
earnings. 

With the expansion of the public sector recruit¬ 
ment on a large scale tv ill be necessary of adminis¬ 
trative, scientific and technical personnel. The 
Second Flan is expected to provide more employ¬ 
ment for our young men. If we are to inspire our 
young men with enthusiasm for the Second Five 
Year Plan, it is essential that the recruitment takes 
place on principles of merit and competence and 
that we avoid even the appearance of nepotism or 
corruption. If the idea gets abroad that, however 
well-qualified one might be, if he has not what is 
called influence, he cannot get a job, faith in our 
leadership will be impaired. It should be our duty 
to choose the very best irrespective of all other 
considerations of caste and community, or political 
pressures. Otherwise we will encourage a grave 
threat to our Infant democracy. 

Your service is recruited on an all-India basis 
and vour members belong to different States and 
language groups, and can do a great deal in pulling 
the country into effective administrative unity. The 
great weakness of our people which has become 
almost a national failing is factious spirit and group 
loyalties. Sacrifice of national interests for personal 
ambition or group loyalties has impaired our social 
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Fabric. Recent happenings demonstrated that we 
have taken national unity too much For granted. 
Our national consciousness has not yet acquired 
Tull emotional meaning. Factions and divisions 
infect our Hfe from the village level to the national. 
All further progress depends nn the unity of the 
country', We must develop a pride in our indepen¬ 
dence, gratification in our increasing influence 
in international affairs, and reverence for the great 
leaders who have helped us to attain the present 
status. Against the background of all these, the 
passions of the present are most unfortunate. If we 
are not to prove unworthy of the freedom which we 
have attained, we should avoid disputation about 
relatively small issues. Service and not domination 
should be our motto. Wc must all work as equals 
in the building up of a new India. 


PARLIAMENTARY DEMOCRACY 


25 February t 1955 

I find myself in the Chair today owing to the 
regrettable absence of Shvi G. V. Mavalankar 
on account of serious illness. He has had long and 
large experience of parliamentary practices and 
procedures and would have given you effective 
guidance. 

It is wise for us sometimes to detach ourselves 
from the rough and tumble of active politics and 
consider the foundations of politics, the ideals and 
principles of parliamentary democracy. Though our 
practices are based on those of the British House of 
Commons, we are developing our own conventions 
in response to our distinctive conditions. 

You propose to discuss the role of political parlies 
in legislatures, the relationship of Parliament with 
Government on the one hand and the people on the 
other, cabinet government, second chambers, etc., 
and I hope that your discussions will prove useful. 

Democracy is derived from two Greek words 
meaning people and power. It literally means the 
rule of the people. We may look at it from different 
points of view, as a way or life, as a form of govern¬ 
ment, as an instrument for the development 
of social and economic content, as a method of 
approach in the settlement of problems. 1 shall 
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offer a few general remarks on each of these 
aspects. 


I 


The Hebrew prophet said: ‘Where there is no 
vision the people perish,’ 1 

Democracy gives us a vision, a way of life, asks 
us to accept certain ideals, norms, or standards 
of behaviour, The objectives and obligations 
prescribed in the Preamble and Part IV of the 
Constitution provide guidance for us. 

The dignity of the individual, the sacrcdncss of 
human personality is the fundamental principle of 
democracy. There is a tendency to look upon the 
individual as the helpless victim of rvorlcl forces 
uhirh are marching towards their destined goals. 
The world is becoming anonymous and the 
indkiduai is getting lost in it. But life is manifested 
in the individual. Truth Is revealed to the individual. 
It is the individual who learns and suffers, who 
knows jov and sorrow, forgiveness and hatred. The 
world owes ail its progress to men who are ill at 
ease, Even the derelicts of human! tv, the criminals 
and the outcasts, each has ids se lf inside him. The 
function of the State is to sec that the light of human 


i- *J' , S us d™ : in his City of God say*: *A nation is an association 
T UnUCtl in * P“«*l sharing or the things 
• c r " ls 1 there (one, to determine the quaiitv of a nation, 
you must consider what those things are.’ 
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recognition in men’s eyes does not grow dim. In a 
touching poem representing the shy self-encouragc- 
ment of a lonely young man in a far country, John 
Masefield writes: 

I have seen flowers come in stony places; 

And kindness done by men with ugly Laces; 

And the gold cup won by the wont horse at the races; 

So 1 trust too. 

If we compromise with the essential freedom ot the 
spirit ? all other liberties will disappear. 

In The Communist Manifesto, Karl Marx complains 
about the capitalist order which is, Tor the enormous 
majority, a mere training to act as a machine 1 . It des¬ 
troys, he holds, the humanity of the proletarian. The 
right of the individual to privacy and self-devclop- 
raent is one of the cherished rights of democracy. 

Apastamba declares: atmalabhan na param vidyatt.' 1 
atmdnhe prthivim tyajet. For the sake of the soul, even 
the world may be abandoned. What shall it profit 
a man if he gains the whole world but loses his own 
soul? 

In these days when the scientific outlook has 
made historical determinism fashionable, when 
great men are said to be slaves or instruments of 
impersonal forces, it is good to stress the role of the 
individual in history. There is only one safe rule 
for the historian, said H. A. L, Fisher, that we must 
‘recognize in the development of human destinies 
the play of the contingent and the unforeseen’. 

* Dkanm Sutra, I. 7, 2 
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Inevitability of a demonstration in Euclid docs not 
apply to human affairs. Man has a real part in 
the making of history, raja kalasya karatmm. While 
we reject rigid determinism, we cannot represent 
man as being completely emancipated from the 
past. The scope of human choice may be limited 
but it is there, all the same. We are not the play¬ 
things of fate. It is not by submerging our identity 
in the herd but by the creative use of freedom of 
thought, feeling and imagination, by wresting the 
initiative from the environment and vesting it in 
ourselves that wc emancipate ourselves from the 
dominion of external forces. If wc arc able to clothe, 
feed and house ourselves better, if w r e are able to 
release ourselves from want and indignity, it is 
because of the free spirit of man and its initiative. 
The whole history of human progress centres round 
those prophets and heroes, those poets and artists, 
those pioneers and explorers who dared to take 
responsibility for their insights into goodness, truth, 
or beauty, who made their own choices and 
decisions even at the peril of their lives, for they 
felt that if they did not do so they would betray the 
spirit in them.® Respect for the individual is the 
moral basis of a democratic society. In it no one 
should be a slave and no one a master. 


f ^-*f- w hal Latimer said to Ridley: 'lie of good cheer, master 
Ridley, and play the man. Wc shall this day light such a 
candle, by God’s fjracc iu England, as I trust shall never be 
put out/ 
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Tocqueville writing about the United States of 
America more than a hundred years ago says: ‘It 
had been supposed, until our time, that despotism 
was odious under whatever form it appeared. It is 
a discovery' of modern days that there arc such 
things as legitimate tyranny and holy injustice, 
provided they are exercised in the name of the 
people,’ He says: ‘I know no country in which 
there is so little true independence of mind and 
freedom of discussion as in America.’ Again: 'If 
great writers have not at present existed in America, 
the reason is very' simply given in these facts: there 
can be no literary genius without freedom of 
opinion, and freedom of opinion docs not exist in 
America. 1 


II 

janavdkyam ta kartavyam narair apt raar adhipaih. The 
voice of the people must be carried out by the 
people and the rulers. How are wc to ascertain the 
will of the people ? A mere clamour or catchword 
is not the will of the people. 

Parliamentary democracy seems to be the best 
instrument for the ascertainment and expression of 
the public mind. Democracy is government by the 
representatives chosen by the people. Direct govern¬ 
ment by the people is not possible in modern States. 
Even village paficayats adopt the representative 
system. It gives the people the right to amend and 
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alter the Constitution. So long as it exists, till it is 
changed by the people's representatives, it is 
obligatory" on all. Unless there is common ground, 
accepted by all members to whatever party they 
may belong, the work of Parliament cannot be 
carried on. Parliamentary democracy provides a 
peaceful way of changing Governments, Frequent 
elections indicate that people have the power to 
remove their representatives. 

YVc have adopted universal adult suffrage. This 
demands universal education. Only then will the 
voters be able to comprehend national purpose and 
duty and use their vote not for selfish ends but for 
public welfare. Even though our voters arc not 
educated in the formal sense, they have common- 
sense and an instinctive love of truth and justice. 

People are sometimes seduced from these by 
propagandists and salesmen of new-fangled ideals, 
class interests, or group loyalties. By exploiting mob 
psychology people arc manipulated, badgered, 
bribed and hypnotized into differ cm groups. If 
intelligent nations have tamely submitted to dictato¬ 
rial governments, it only shows how easily men 
give up their individual responsibility. 

If people are to form sound opinions on social 
and economic affairs, they must have access to 
accurate information and an opportunity to hear 
all sides of the question. The sources of information 
should not be muzzled or controlled by selfish 
interests. People must have the freedom of thought 
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and expression. In a totalitarian society, the party 
in power regiments the views of the people through 
control of all agencies of information, communica¬ 
tion and entertainment. All opposition is silenced 
and people hear only what the Government wants 
them to hear. It is the function of Parliament to 
express, not suppress social discontent. In a true 
democracy, even the thought we hate is tolerated so 
long as the thought we hold is free to combat it. We 
should not admit the crime of harbouring dangerous 
thoughts. Heretics were often liquidated, to use a 
modern phrase. The Crusades against the 
Albigensians in Southern France were as barbarous 
as the Nazi slaughter of the Jews. Only criminals 
guilty of violence should be restrained. What people 
think is their own private affair; what they do 
concerns the public. 

Parliament acts as a liaison between the people 
and the State. It is the place w here we sense atmos¬ 
phere and create it. The leaders do not merely 
follow public opinion but lead it. ‘Your representa¬ 
tive’, observes Burke in a well-known passage, 
‘owes you not his industry only but his judgment; 
and he betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices 
it to your opinion.’ If we merely reflect public 
opinion on the plea that we arc concerned with 
winning votes, then what we say in Parliament will 
be tripe, platitude and demagogy. The decisive 
consideration should not be whether we do anything 
popular but w T hether we do the right. In a majority 
is 
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of cases, when we do wrong, we will be unpopular. 
Terrific pressures discourage acts of politic at 
courage. 

Members of Parliament should be chosen with 
care and given training through institutions like 
your Bureau for Parliamentary Studies. The repre¬ 
sentative must have an understanding of the 
Constitution which is the contract between the 
people and the Government, its directive principles 
which form our national d harm a or righteous¬ 
ness, which is the: basis of all rights and duties, 
which helps to develop the secular and the 
spiritual interests of the people, abhyttdoya and 
msSrgrasa. 

\Vc have scrapped the dogma or the divine right 
of kings' even Governments by elected majorities 
have no divine rights, A democratic government, 
i, e. government by the majority is open to grave 
abuses. Lord Acton observed ; 1 .. that govern¬ 

ment by the whole people, being the government 
of the most numerous and most powerful class, is 
an evil or the same nature as unmixed monarchy, 
and requires for nearly the same reasons, institutions 
that shall protect it against itself and shall uphold 
the permanent reign of law against arbitrary 
revolutions of opinion.* For a sound democracy w ft 
require freedom of thought and expression. This 
demands respect for minority opinion. In a true 
democracy there is always an Opposition. It mav 
not be strong in numbers but it docs not follow that 
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it is lacking in poll deal intelligence. The Opposition 
may not compel agreement but it compels thought. 
Authoritarian methods of suppression of opposition 
are dangerous to democracy. The Buddha. Socrates 
and Jesus are symbols. The State can silence them 
but cannot quench the fire that burns in them. 
Socrates and Jesus and many others were silenced as 
grave ‘security risks' in the ‘cold wars* of their times. 
Across cen turies of despotism and dogma we find the 
poison cup, the Cross, the stake, the torture chamber 
and the concentration camp. We in India did not 
liquidate the Buddha or, for that matter, other non¬ 
conformists. As a rule we did not confront our 
people with either conformity or martyrdom. We 
allowed for freedom which is the way to progress. 
Nothing has been more disastrous to the world 
than the common assumption that we are always 
right. If we suppress those who preach unorthodox 
ideas and stifle the spirit in man, we are not 
democratic. What we do with our non-conformists 
is the test of a democracy. 

A Government is not democratic simply because 
it is voted into power by the majority. It is not 
democratic when it is required to vote for only one 
party. The test is whether it gives democratic rights 
to its subjects, if it allows freedom of thought, speech 
and association to its opponents. If a party brooks 
no rivals outside it and no dissensions within 
it, even if it is voted by the electorate, it is 
undemocratic. 
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Part III of our Constitution on Fundamental 
Rights gives us a set of rights or civil liberties. 
These rights are the limits which the Government 
has placed on itself for the protection of the citizens. 
As even Governments cannot infringe them, we 
arc preserved from tyranny. The highest political 
good is liberty regulated by just laws. If all men 
have these Tights, they have also a duty to respect 
the rights of others. Our right ends when it inter¬ 
feres with the right of another. The right to free 
speech, for example, does not carry the right to an 
audience, for that interferes with the rights of 
CJ t-h £ 

Democracy means distribution of power, 
decentralization. An independent Judiciary, Audit 
and Services Commission restrain Governments 
from arbitrary' or tyrannical acts. These institutions 
require to be protected from the executive inter* 
ference or political pressure. It is the only way to 
develop standards of public life, for even the best of 
men arc coarsened and hardened by excess of power. 
Tyranny becomes a habit, nay a disease. Power 
should not be centralized. 

The aim of society, says Aristotle, is to promote 
the good life, not the glorification of a Pharaoh or 
a great emperor. The good life is impossible under 
the incalculable caprices of a tyranny ; so power 
should be bridled by law. Aristotle writes : ‘He who 
bids law rule bids God and reason alone rule, but 
he who bids men rule adds the clement of the beast.* 
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Since no man is fit for unbridled power, common- 
sense dictates the rule of law* Cicero insists that 
government is not mere arbitrary power. 'Society 
is not a mere mob come together anyhow.* He 
says that it is 'a commonwealth united by 
acceptance oflaw and by a common enjoyment of 
its practical advantages*. Political power is justified 
only if it advances the common good, mattaua ikarma. 
A tyrant rules by force, a Parliament rules according 
to law. The great political thinker Edmund Burke 
said: 1 Those who give and those who receive 
arbitrary power arc alike criminal and there is no 
man but is bound to resist it wherever it shows its 
face in the world... Jt is wickedness in politics to 
say that one man can have arbitrary power.’ We 
do not want a tyrant or a mob. ‘The objective of 
government’, according to Spinoza, ‘is not to change 
men from rational beings into beasts or puppets, 
but to enable them to develop their minds and 
bodies in security and employ their reason un¬ 
shackled.* In fact, the true end of government is 
liberty. 

Democratic government rests on clean and 
efficient administration. The Government is 
becoming the largest employer with the gradual 
expansion of the public sector. We must recruit 
the right type of personnel. Everyone must have 
an equal chance of securing a Government position 
and selection should depend on ability, not 
influence. 


Ill 


The democratic approach is by persuasion, 
argument and adjustment of conflicting views. If 
there is a difference of opinion, one can say—‘agree 
with me or I will hit you,’ or—‘let us sit down, un¬ 
derstand each other and decide.’ The latter is the 
democratic approach. It believes that love is better 
than hate, co-operation better than strife, consent 
better than coercion. In the present world resort 
to violence is at best a cowardly escape from 
democratic processes and at worst treason to the 
future. 

There arc many problems facing us. To realize 
freedom of spirit, liberty from physical and social 
constraints is essential. We can free ourselves from 
material and social compulsions through right 
economic ordering of life and the proper fostering 
of social relationships. Many millions in our country 
suffer from a slavery far more cruel than chains and 
shackles. Human beings arc sometimes treated as 
commodities to be bought and sold. Clauses in the 
Constitution or laws in the Statute Book are not 
changes in the structure of society. Poor people 
who wander about, find no work, no wages and 
starve, whose lives arc a continual round of sore 
affliction and pinching poverty cannot be proud 
of the Constitution or its laws. Wc seem to be poor 
with the accumulated poverty of centuries. Until 
wc arc able to free our citizens from poverty, 
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hunger, disease and ignorance, our democracy 
will be empty of content. We should achieve a 
social and economic revolution by methods of 
persuasion and consent. We believe that we can 
improve our social environment by argument, 
conciliation and majority vote. We should have 
institutions of social conciliation and arbitration. 
While trade unions are not to be treated as tools of 
the State* they should not allow sectional interests 
to prevail over national good. Institutions which 
have been obstacles to economic well-being and 
Social justice require to be removed. 

It is true that society should protect itself against 
crime, for all violence is a menace to the rule of law. 
But we should also strive to check crime at its source. 
We must create conditions in which men and 
women can live and work and face the future with 
confidence and security. 

Democracy is an invitadon to a new life. The 
ideals we have set before ourselves must become 
flesh. What happened in 1947 is the beginning of a 
revolution and wc have to carry it out. If our 
Cons d hi don docs not bend to the needs of a creative 
society in which ‘the free development of each is 
the condition for the free development of all 1 , it 
will break. 

Democracy has two sides to it, the making of the 
individual and the drawing of the world together. 
A new society is possible only if men prize liberty 
as the highest of all possessions. We look forward to 
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a new order of society in which the sacred ness of 
personality becomes the w orking principle, in which 
the whole world becomes the unit of co-operation, 
in which every person has equality of opportunity 
for his complete development, in which there would 
be a redistribution of the world’s economic goods 
providing equal opportunities for all. The noble 
vision of a socidas generis fiumani , the society of the 
whole human race, is taking shape in the minds of 
many. If the vision of a creative society, an 
indivisible democracy weakens, our society will 
decline. If the idea holds us, we move forward. To 
establish a creative democracy we should develop 
the democratic spirit in our hearts. Gandhi taught 
us that great power resides in the spirit of the people, 
not in the weapons they use to kill others but in 
their readiness to die. The Mahabharata says: 
nail a rajyam narad asii na 
danfo na ca ddndikah. 
dharmenaha prajdh sarvah 
rokjantisma parasparam.* 

A people flourish not because of a constitution 
or coercion or a law-giver but because they are 
guided by (Dianna and help each other in 
co-operation. 


* Stnlifiarva 


CENTENARY OF BAL GANGADHAR TILAK 
2 July, 1956 

T AM delighted to be here and pay my tribute to 
1 the life and work of Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar 
Tilak. 

When I was a student in the early years of this 
century, the name of Tilak meant for the youth of 
the country burning patriotism, rare courage, 
indomitable will and dedication to the freedom of 
India. 

In the second decade, I happened to write an 
article in July 1911 on The Ethics of the Bhagauadgita 
and Kant which attracted the attention of Tilak 
who was then in Mandalay prison. The late 
Shri N. C. Kclkar wrote to me for that article which 
he sent to Tilak. In due course the article was 
returned to me ivith Tilak’s marginal notes. I found 
to my great joy that Tilak mentioned my name in 
his preface to that monumental work Gitti-rah&sya 
as one who supported an activistic interpretation of 
the BhagavadgUd. Even the liberated are called upon 
to work for world solidarity, lokasamgraha, for the 
good of the world, the glory of God. jagad-hitaya 
krsnaya. The Gita is a yoga-Iastra, Yoga is karmasu 
kauialam, skill in action, samatvam yoga agrafe. 
Equanimity is yoga. Krsna is yogesvara. He is the 
Lord of action. 
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vitieki sarvada muktah kurnalo msli kartrta 
alepavodam airitya §nkr^na janakatt yatha. 

The spiritual and social sides go together. Tilak’s 
life was a demonstration of this great ideal of Karma 
Yoga. The saints of Maharashtra, Jnaneskwar, 
Eknath, Tukaram, Ramdas, proclaim tliat dis- 
interested sendee of man is the worship of God. 

In ordinary circumstances Tilak would have 
lived a scholar's life and made outstanding contri¬ 
butions to Oriental Studies and mathematics. But 
as a member of a subject nation lie had no alter¬ 
native except to take part in politics. When once 
he was asked; ‘What portfolio will you take up 
when we obtain Swaraj ? Will you be Prime 
Minister or Foreign Minister ?’ his answer showed 
where his heart lay. ‘Under Swaraj, I will become a 
Professor of Mathematics and retire from political 
life. I detest politics. I still wish to write a book on 
Differential Calculus. The country is in a very bad 
way and so 1 am compelled to take part in politics 
and what a part! He was not in sympathy with the 
methods of those who were then called Moderates. 
He transformed the political movement limited to 
the upper classes into a national one. By the use of 
popular festivals and through the medium of his 
well-known Marathi paper Kesari lie spread the 
message of Swaraj as our birthright to the common 
people. He advocated a vigorous programme of 
national education, Swadeshi, boycott, passive 
resistance including the non-payment of taxes. His 
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plan included prohibition and removal of untouch- 
abiiity. In his hands the political movement became 
a revolutionary one but revolution is not to be 
confused with barricades and bloodshed. He 
repudiated methods of violence. When political and 
social conflicts were tense, he affirmed that in such 
matters ‘fanaticism is suicidal'. 1 When violence was 
in the air, Tilak wrote in Kesari as long ago as 
1904; ‘ The British administration does not depend 
upon any one person at any time. Therefore, no¬ 
body can get Swarajya by killing; an officer and even 
if one could get it, murder is absolutely reprehen¬ 
sible. It is cowardice to incite anyone to commit 
murder. But if necessary, wc should suffer for our 
convictions.' When he was condemned to a six-year 
sentence, he said : ‘ There arc higher powers than this 
tribunal that rule the destinies of beings and it may 
be the will of Providence that the cause l represent 
will prosper more by suffering than by my remaining 
free.’ No wonder Gandhijj, when he was condemned 
to a similar sentence, and the judge observed: ‘You 
will not consider it unreasonable, I think, that you 
should be classed with Mr Tilak,’ said: ‘Since you 
have done me the honour of recalling the trial of 
Lokamanya Bid Gangadhar Tilak, I just want to 
say til at I consider it to be the proudest privilege 
and honour to be associated with his name.’ 

Tilak repeatedly said: Swaraj is the foundation 
and not the height of our future prosperity. We 

* Kesari, 7.6.1892 
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have to build a new nation, develop a new 
character, live the principles which we advocate, 
faith in spiritual values, love of country and 
tolerance for views from which we differ. The 
perspective of history will record that in Tilak 
we had an Indian, true and great, proud of 
his country’s past and confident about its future, 
a patriot unafraid and forthright, one who laid the 
foundations of Indian nationalism and revolu¬ 
tionary struggle through non-violent political 
action. 


OPENING OF THE BANIHAL TUNNEL 


22 December, 1956 

I am happy to be here today to declare open the 
Banihal Tunnel, Though the project of a double- 
barrelled tunnel was conceived in 1949, the actual 
boring of the tunnel was started on August 1, 1955. 
The two tubes will be 60 rcet apart from each 
other. While lam declaring open one tube today, 
the other will be ready by the end of 1958, The 
construction of this tunnel has been a considerable 
engineering achievement and I would like to pay 
my tribute to the Ministry of Transport and the 
Government of Jammu and Kashmir and to the 
engineers and administrators and the large number 
of technicians, from India and abroad, and the 
many workers skilled and unskilled who have 
helped to build it. 

An efficient system of communications is 
important in a country of vast distances like ours. 
The problem in this State is specially difficult, the 
terrain being what it is* This tunnel which would 
provide an all-weather link between the two com¬ 
ponent parts of the State w ould thus help to meet a 
long-felt need. Its importance would not merely 
lie in the physical sense of bringing Jammu nearer 
to Kashmir but in its more important aspect of 
bringing about a closer meeting of minds and union 
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of hearts between the different peoples of this Slate 
and thus to contribute to its ultimate benefit. The 
tunnel could thus become a symbol of the increasing 
unity of the State’s peoples and an important 
landmark in its progress towards its social and 
economic welfare —the goal which the people of 
this State as those of the rest of India have set for 

4 

themselves. 

India is dedicated to free institutions and 
principles of democracy. We are striving to give 
everyone an opportunity and raise the standard of 
living for all. A democracy is one where the Govern¬ 
ment is the servant of the people. The people of 
a State are not commodities to be sold or purchased 
or prizes to be won or lost. They have the right to 
live iheir own lives and develop themselves in their 
own way under the guidance of their chosen repre¬ 
sentatives. IF out political democracy is to succeed, 
it is essential that it be buttressed by steps towards 
economic equality or what has been referred to as 
the ‘socialistic pattern of society 1 . Poverty and 
unemployment hold the biggest threats to the 
successful working of our democratic system. The 
huge river valley projects, the large industrial 
schemes and the imaginative approach to the 
development of rural areas—these attempts to mould 
natural and social forces are individual aspects of 
this process of economic development which is 
intended to contribute to a higher standard of life 
for our people and increase their well-being. Tins is 
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not all; welfare is not merely physical comfort and 
material prosperity. The good life is not merely 
good living; it is more an assurance of the wholeness 
of being and the dignity of man. It i$ to prevent the 
exploitation of one part of society by another, for 
society cannot but be a single whole which would 
suffer by such exploitation. It is for this social 
well-being that the improvement of the material 
conditions of the people is essential. 

The people of this State have been long suffering 
and it is only in the last few years that we have 
begun to mould our future with due regard to our 
needs and wants. In this progress towards economic 
well-being, the people of this State have been playing 
a particularly significant role. Like other States in 
the Union, Kashmir has been the recipient of aid 
From the Central Government for the implemen¬ 
tation of development schemes. I would take this 
opportunity to stress that as far as the Government 
of India is concerned, such aid is on the principle 
of giv ing it where it is most needed and where it is 
most likely to contribute to total welfare. 

The progress made in economic and social deve¬ 
lopment in Jammu and Kashmir State can be as¬ 
sessed adequately only if one throws one’s mind back 
a little over nine years when the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir was stricken by invasion. The aggression 
not only brought death and destruction to its 
people but completely disorganized its economy. 
Thousands became homeless; hunger and destitu- 
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tion stalked the land, cholera and typhus took an 
epidemic form; hospitals and dispensaries were 
destroyed; the transport organization was disinte¬ 
grated and serious shortages, particularly of food, 
developed. 

Here was a challenge before which the bravest 
might well have quailed. The challenge has been 
met and in the only way in which such a challenge 
can be met, namely, a people backing a Govern¬ 
ment in the task of reconstruction and development 
and the Government dedicating itself to the service 
of the people, 

The First Five Year Plan revised towards the 
end of 1953 involving an expenditure of Rs„ 121 
million laid the foundations. The major items of 
the Plan were: Power, irrigation, road develop¬ 
ment, rural and urban water supply, cottage and 
small-scale industries and tourism. A Government 
transport organization which plays such an 
Important part in internal communications and in 
the promotion of tourist traffic and trade was 
created; new roads and bridges were constructed; 
food production was increased by extending irriga¬ 
tion facilities and encouraging wider use of chemical 
fertilizers, better seeds and improved agricultural 
methods. Over 200 production-cum-demonstration 
centres were opened where new and improved 
methods of production and designing are being 
evolved for the benefit of artisans and craftsmen 
engaged in the production of handicrafts and in 
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cottage industries. The woollen s silk, resin, turpen¬ 
tine and drugs industries were reorganized and 
production increased and customs barriers between 
the State and the rest of India were removed. 
Far-reaching agrarian reforms were introduced 
and the tiller assured of the possession of his land, 
land lords) lip being abolished; agricultural debts 
were sealed down and the compulsory collection of 
grain which had caused needless discontent among 
the cultivators was abolished. Education in the 
State was made free up to and including the univer¬ 
sity standard—a notable extension of social service 
which has not been achieved as yet in any other 
State in India. 

The Second Five Year Plan will involve an 
outlay of Rs. 512 million. The items covered in the 
Second Plan are the achieving of self-sufficiency in 
food production; further development of irriga¬ 
tion facilities, communications and social services 
and important industries like raw silk and forest 
industries. The annual outlay on developmental 
expenditure during the Second Five Year Plan will 
be four limes the annual revenue of the State 
before 1947. 

The Banihal Tunnel is one instance of the 
economic development of the State. It ensures that 
the materials and equipment essential for further 
development will be available all through the year 
and the products of your farms and factories will be 
transported easily to the best available markets. 
2a 
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New avenues of employment will be opened and 
liv ing standards of the people will be raised. 

For the people of Kashmir, tourism is vital to 
their prosperity. The tourist traffic which has been, 
steadily on the increase will grow with the opening 
of the tunnel. Tourism in this State has been con¬ 
fined so far mainly to the summer months. The 
inaccessibility of Kashmir in winter has prevented 
the exploitation of the natural beauties of the State 
and its possibilities as a source of winter sports 
during the cold weather. The opening of this tunnel 
will, I am sure, help to make Kashmir accessible 
throughout the year and thus contribute to its 
increased prosperity and help more people in this 
country and abroad to come to this State, under¬ 
stand its problems and draw its people closer to the 
people from outside. 

I have great pleasure in declaring open one tube 
of the Banihal Tunnel project and I am sure this is 
a symbol of the rapid march of the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir Slate towards a happy and prosperous 
future. 


PREFATORY 

INTRODUCTIONS 






BUDDHISM* 


I N 1938, during the Sino-Japancse war, Gandhiji 
reminded a Japanese statesman that we should 
rc-leam the message of the Buddha and deliver it 
to the world: ‘Today it is being denied everywhere 
.,..1 have no message to give you but this—that you 
must be true to your ancient heritage. The message 
is 2500 years old, but it has not yet been truly 
lived. 1 In this year when we are celebrating the 
2500th anniversary of the Buddha’s parinirvana, it 
is good to have a simple, readable account of the 
story of the Buddha, revealing the great heights to 
which human thought and feeling have risen in 
his life and work. 

Religion, for the Indian mind, whether Hindu, 
Jain, or Buddhist, is an endeavour to raise oneself 
to a higher level of being by discipline, mental, 
moral and spiritual. Dr Gangulee who spent the 
last years of his life in the study and meditation on 
the problems of religious life, makes out how the 
Buddha was a man among men, a humanist 
interested in the perennial problem of how man 
can liberate himself from the shackles of mortality. 
Wc are caught in the wheel of time because we arc 
not yet what we ought to become. If we are to be 
redeemed from time, we must practise self-disci¬ 
pline. By fasting and meditation, by silence and 
* Tht Buddha and fjis Metsagt, edited by Dr N. Gangulee 
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chastity, we dissociate the self from the automatism 
of habit. We break our bondage to the life of 
routine. To break bonds is to taste freedom. It is to 
put away from us what is not ours. It is to realize 
that there is something unborn, qjata, unbecome, 
(ibkuta, unmade, akata, uncompositc, asankkata, un¬ 
dying, errutta, which is the opposite of the flux or 
becoming. 

Change and decay in all around I see 

O Thou who changest not. 

The Buddha calls himself brahma-bhuta t one who has 
become Brahman, When we arc anchored in this 
wisdom, pride, hatred and hypocrisy fall away. 
We are tolerant with the intolerant, gentle with 
the violent, detached from things in the midst of 
those who are attached to them. 

Creeds and ceremonies, rites and rituals are 
there to help us to discover the divine in us. They 
are means to the end of spiritual life and quarrels 
about them arc meaningless. The truly religious 
man is a reconciling spirit, ivho has a realization of 
the universality of the ultimate truths proclaimed 
by different faiths. Each one can preserve his own 
form of faith and yet grow by assimilating whatever 
is of value in other faiths so long as they arc not 
spiritually incompatible with one’s own. Tliis is 
the law of spiritual growth. 

The Buddha asks us to abandon the feeling of 
pride or superiority in matters of faith. Non-egoism, 
an-akamk&ra is the need of both individuals and 
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nations. Humility is the one thing lacking in the 
self-righteous crusading spirits of our time. Let us 
I earn to look upon the whole world as our own. No 
one is a stranger; nothing human is alien. ‘Do not 
deceive each other, do not despise anybody any¬ 
where, never in anger with anyone to suffer through 
your body, words, or thoughts. Like a mother 
guarding her only son with her own life, keep ihy 
immeasurable loving thought for all creatures. 
Above thee, below thee, on all sides of thee, keep 
on all the world thy sympathy and immeasurable 
loving thought, without any wish to injure, without 
enmity .’—Sutla JVipatd 


GENERAL PREFACE TO BUDDHIST 
TEXTS 


T he teaching of the prophets is generally 
distorted by the beliefs of the world and the 
interpretations of the priests. If we wish to ascertain 
what the founders of great religions taught, we have 
to get back to the original sources. 

Buddhism in till its forms goes back to the life 
and teaching of the Buddha. While the austerities 
practised by him till lie attained enlightenment 
appeal to the Hlnayana, the Pali, or the Southern 
school, his life of service and compassion for forty- 
five years after the attainment of enlightenment is 
the authority for the Mahayana, the Sanskrit, or 
the Northern school. 

The religious quest springs from the consciousness 
of the imperfection and suffering of the world. The 
questions which worried Tolstoy in the fiftieth year 
of his life disturb all thinking men. ‘What is life ? 
Why should 1 live ? Why should I do anytliing ? 
Is there any meaning in life that can overcome 
inevitable death ? J Nijinzky summed up the whole 
problem in his Diary when he wrote : The whole 
life of my wife and of all mankind is death.' Flow 
can we be saved from the body of Bits death ? This 
is the problem of religion. 

The Buddha traces suffering to selfish desire. 
Suffering is the result of tension between a living 
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creature 1 * essential impulse to try to make itself 
into the centre of the universe and its essential 
dependence on the rest of creation. Graving is 
tliat which binds the individual to the creative 
process. The individual with selfish desire becomes 
the slave of the universe. We can overcome suffering 
only if \vc get rid of tr^ta or tonka. To attempt to get 
rid of suffering through the various devices of self- 
deception is not to cease to suffer but to suffer in a 
different way. 

The Buddha formulates the eight-fold path of 
morality which helps us to eliminate selfish desire 
and overcome suffering. When the Upanisads 
declare, ‘That thou art’, tat to am asi , it is not a mere 
statement of fact. It is a call to action. Make thyself 
that which thou knowest thou const be. Whereas the 
Hindu mind believes in a permanent element in 
the individual which can stand firm and unshaken 
in the midst of change, the Buddhist stresses the 
dynamic character of the self. No change is possible 
with an unchanging consciousness. We can achieve 
the possibilities in us by the exertion of the will 
rather than by the play of the intellect. Religion is 
not a creed but a vital process. It is no use railing 
against God or destiny when we are ourselves the 
authors of our disgrace. If few arc chosen, it is 
because few' choose to be chosen. The Buddha laid 
stress on the creative freedom of man. The Buddha 
did not encourage dependence on the supernatural. 
He could not conceive of a being capable of creating 
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& world for the express purpose of its creatures 
praising him. The ten or prohibitions or 

abstinences called dasasila or ihisasiksdpada which 
the novices in the path of Buddhism utter are given 
in these words : ‘I take upon myself the abstinence* 
(1) from destroying life, (2) from taking what is 
not given, (3) from leading an unchaste life, (4) 
from speaking untruth, (5) from giving myself to 
intoxicating drugs, (6) from eating at irregular 
hours, 7) from seeing musical and dancing perfor¬ 
mances and other shows and pageants, (3) from 
wearing garlands, perfumes, unguents and other 
bodily decorations, (9) from using high couches and 
scats, (10) from accepting gifts of gold and silver.’ 
The first five are the Buddhist FanchaSila. 

Pandlipatd veramani sikkhdpadam samddiySmi 
Adinnadana veramanisikkh&padam samddiydmi 
Kamesu micckdcdra veramani si/chhdpadam samddiydmi 
Musdvddd veramani sihk hdpadam samddiydmi 
Surd-merayamajja-pamddattfidnd veramani sikkhd¬ 
padam samddiyami 

Conflicts in the world are conflicts in the human 
Soul enlarged* If men were at peace within them¬ 
selves, the outer conflicts between nations would 
inevitably cease. By practising the Buddha’s 
Panchaiila we will develop patience, courage, love 
and unselfishness. The Buddha teaches us that even 
in an age of anxiety and violence, it is possible to 
gain and maintain inner harmony, which is not at 
the mercy of outward circumstance. 
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Nirvdnam paramam sukhom. Nirvana is the highest 
bliss. It is not a negative state of annihilation but a 
positive state of joy; consciousness grows from an 
unhappy to a beatific one. The Buddha docs not 
tell us that man is but a bubble on the turbulent 
surface of nature and that he has no destiny save to 
undergo dissolution; The Hindu afiirms that man 
can realize his identity with Brahman, the ground of 
all being; the Buddhist says that man can live in 
a transfigured world where satpsata and nirvana are 
one. In Maha-saccaka Suita the Buddha himself is 
reported to have described the supreme triumph 
of reaching the goal of his quest as follows: 

When this knowledge, this insight had arisen within me, 
my heart was set free from intoxication of lusts, set free 
from the intoxication of becomings, set free from the 
intoxication of ignorance. In me thus emancipated there 
arose the certainty of that emancipation. And I came 
to know*: 'Rebirth is at an end. The higher life has been 
fulfilled. What had to be done has been accomplished. 
After this present life there is no further for this or that. 
This last insight did I attain to in the last watch of the 
night. Ignorance was beaten down, insight arose, dark¬ 
ness was destroyed, the light came, Inasmuch as I was 
there strenuous, earnest, master of myself. Thus ended the 
struggle of six long years. 

The Buddha is said to be a physician. Even 
as the physician strives to restore to health a sick 
man, the Buddha tries to restore us To our normal 
condition. If our leaders become normal, we may be 
able to replace the present social order in which 
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division, falsehood find violence prevail, by a new 
one In which humanity, truth and brotherhood will 
reign. 

On the occasion of the 2500th anniversary or t he 
Buddha's pannirvatria, the Government of India 
decided to publish standard versions in Devanagarl 
script of the Pali and the Sanskrit texts of the two 
schools, Southern and Northern, in the hope that 
some of the readers of these books may be impelled 
to love the good, to practise altruism and hold 
their spirit aloof from the desires and ambitions of 
the world. 


NAM GHOSA 


T he sixteenth century was a period of religious 
upheaval in India. In different parts of the 
country, religious reformers were anxious 10 
simplify the faith, discourage caste distinctions and 
promote brotherhood. In Assam, Sarukara Deva 
was an apostle of Vaisnavism who taught the 
worship of Sri Krsna, denounced idolatry, sacri¬ 
ficial piety and caste structure of society. His 
successor and disciple Madhava Deva wrote Ndm 
Ghoja and Ratnavdi which are held in great esteem 
by his followers, Pfdm Gho$a which consists of 1,001 
verses was written in the first half of the sixteenth 
century. It summarizes the teachings of Samkara 
Deva and is a popular manual of bkakti-marga, or 
the path of devotion. The duty of man is to effect a 
transformation in his own nature. It is to grow 
from unrest to serenity, from man-beast to god-man. 
nahy atah paramo labho dehinam bkrdtnyatdm iha 
yato vindate paramdm sdntim nasyati samsjlik . 1 
There are many ways by which this change can be 
brought about. The easiest for our times is said to 
be the path of devotion. Meditation was prescribed 
for the Satya Yuga; ceremonial piety for the Trcta 
age; worship for the Dvapara age. For our age 
no tiling is more effective than bhakti which includes 
the chanting of God’s name. 

1 Bhagai-nidi XI. 5.37 
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dbydmm satya-yuge msmk tretdyam yajda-sddhanam 
arcanam dvdpara-yuge harinama kalau mum, 416 
Chanting the name of the Lord is a well-known 
religious practice which has had a long history in 
India. Mdm Ghofa makes it the central feature of 
its teaching. Samkara Deva emphasized four 
principles; (i) the knowledge of the Supreme 
Reality conceived as N a ray ana, («) surrender to 
the Supreme in the form of SriKrsna, (hi) company 
of good souls, mtsanga and (itrj prayer and chanting 
of the name of the Supreme Being. Mam Gko$a 
which expounds these principles based on the 
Upanjsads, the Bhagavadgita and Bhdgavata Purina 
in some verses exalts the name of Rama. Rama 
and Krsna arc also identified. 

Bhakti has been the popular religion of India. 
A verse is attributed to the great Advaitin Samkara, 
which makes out that devotion to the Supreme is 
the greatest of the factors that contribute to spiritual 
freedom. 

moksa-kdrana-sdmagrydm bhaktir eva gariyasi 
sva-si'arSpdimsandhdnam bhaktir Uy abhidhiyatc. 
The Supreme is the sole refuge of the lowliest and 
the lost who are devoid or discipline and infected 
with sin. 

sarva-sddhana-hfnasya parddbinasya sarvaihd 
pdpa-pinasya dirony a krma tva gatir mama. 

1 commit thousands of sins day and night. Know 
me to be thy servant and forgive me, O great 
Lord. 
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aparadha sahasrdni kriyante *hamUam maya 
dasaftam iti main mail'd ksamasva parajnesvara. 
Whatever faults we may be guilty of, we are 
saved if we say ‘adoration to Hari'. 

patildh skhalilah Uriah ksutva va vavado bruvan 
haraye nama ity uccair mucyate sarva-patakSt* 
There arc no limitations of time or place or 
pollution for the practice of devotion. 

na kdhmiyamah kaicin na dda niyamas tathd 
ndSauc&dm mnrttik sydd barer namm lubdbakaft. 3 
Among the devotees there arc no distinctions of 
caste and colour. They form one family. Narada 
says: 

ndsli Ufu jati~ddya-rHpa-kula~dharina-kriyddi- 

bhedah. 

It is this simple religion of devotion and casteless 
society thaL Nam Ghosa proclaims. 

We are indebted to Shri Hara Mohan Das for 
this fine rendering which includes the Assamese 
original and English and Hindi translations. The 
editor has aiso given, where necessary, valuable 
references to the religious classics of India, I hope 
the book will be read widely and its lessons 
assimilated. 


* Rhazamta, X 11.15.46 
1 Visitti Jlahas}ti T 33 
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I AM delighted to know that there will be very 
soon a Russian translation of my two volumes 
on Indian Philosophy. Our philosophy has nearly 
three thousand years of recorded history and has 
stood for some central principles which have 
dominated this country for many centuries. The 
chief of [hem is that man’s highest fulfilment consists 
in the integrated development of the different 
sides of his nature, body, mind and spirit. Mere 
physical growth or intellectual alertness is not 
enough. Spiritual realization should be the goal of 
man's effort. To get at it, there arc no prescribed 
routes, That is why different religions peacefully 
coexisted in this country from the beginning of 
India’s cultural history. The Aryans and the 
Dravidians, the Hindus and the Buddhists, the 
Jews and the Christians, the Zoroastrians and the 
Muslims were all received with open hospitality 
by the [ndian people and their systems of thought 
and practice were enabled to develop according to 
their natural genius. In the inter national sphere 
today, we arc pleading for the same policy of ‘live 
and let live*. I hope Russian readers of these 
volumes will be persuaded of the efficacy of peaceful 
co-existence not only in the spiritual fields, but in 
international politics also. 


KALIDASA* 


reat classics of literature spring from profound 



vJ depths in human experience* They come to us 
who live centuries later in vastly different condi¬ 
tions as the voice of our own experience. They 
release echoes within ourselves of what we never 
suspected was there. The deeper one goo into 
one’s own experience, faring destiny, fighting fate, 
or enjoying love, the more does one’s experience 
have in common with the experiences of others in 
other climes and ages. The most unique is the most 
universal- The Dialogues of the Buddha or of Plato, 
the dramas of Sophocles, the plays of Shakespeare 
are both national and universal. The more pro¬ 
foundly they arc Tooted in historical traditions, 
the more uniquely do they know' themselves and 
elicit powerful responses from others. There is a 
timeless and spaceless quality about great classics. 

Kalidasa is the great representative of India’s 
spirit, grace and genius. The Indian national 
consciousness is the base from which his works 
grow. Kalidasa has absorbed India’s cultural 
heritage, made it his own, enriched it, given it 
universal scope and significance. Its spiritual 
direction, its intellectual amplitude, its artistic 
expressions, its political forms and economic 

* General Introduction to the special edition of Kalidasa’s 
works sponsored by the Sahitya Akadcmi 
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arrangements, all find utterance in fresh, vita!, 
shining phrases. We find in his works at their best, 
simple dignity of language, precision of phrase, 
classical taste, cultivated judgment, intense poetic 
sensibility and fusion of thought and feeling- 
In his dramas we find pathos, power, beauty, 
and great skill in the construction of plots and 
delineation of characters. He is at home in royal 
courts and on mountain tops, in happy homes 
and forest hermitages. He has a balanced outlook 
which enables him to deal sympathetically with 
men ofhigh and low degree, fishermen, courtezans, 
servants. These great qualities make his works 
belong to the literature of the world. Humanity' 
recognizes itself in them though they deal with 
Indian themes. In India Kalidasa is recognized as 
the greatest poet and dramatist in Sanskrit literature. 
While once the poets were being counted, Kalidasa 
as being the first occupied the last finger. But the 
ring-finger remained true to its name, anamika, 
nameless, since the second to Kalidasa has not yet 
been found. 1 

Date 

Tradition associates Kalidasa with King 
Vikramaditya of Ujjayini who founded the 

1 ptird kasindni gtmann prastAgt 
kanisjikddkufhiia koliddsah 
adjapi tal-fafya-koeer abhatad 
aimmikd sdrthavatl tmbh&pa* 
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\ ikrama era of 57 b.c. 2 The change in the name of 
the hero of Viktnmorvasija from Pururavas to 
Vikiama lends support to the view that Kalidasa 
belonged to the court of King Vikramaditya of 
Ujjayiui. Agnimitni who h the hero of ihe drama 
Af^lffinkagnimitTa was not a well-known monarch to 
deserve special notice by Kalidasa. He belonged to 
the second century before Christ and his capital 
was VidMa. Kalidasa’s selection of this episode and 
his reference to VidiSa as the famous capital of a 
king in Mtghaduta suggest that Kalidasa was a 
contemporary of Agnimitra. It is dear that Kalidasa 
flourished after Agnimitra (c. 150 i.c) and before 
a.d, 634, the date of the famous Aihole inscription 
which refers to Kalidasa as a great poet. If the 
suggestion that some verses of Mandasor inscrip¬ 
tion of a.d. 473 assume knowledge of Kalidasa f s 
writings is accepted, then his date cannot be later 


1 The Jain KaJakacarya KathAnaka records that the 
Sakas invaded Ujjayini and overthrew ihe dynasty of Gardha- 
bhilLap who was styled Mahendradhya. Some years afterwards, 
his son Vikrarnaditya repelled the Invaders and re-established 
the old dynasty. It h sometimes said that the play 
VikfssmoTvniiyc celebrates this re-cnriquest. Ona^i h the div of 
Ujjayim ruled by Mahcndridltya. She was conquered by 
Kdin, a demon, i H c. the chief of the bearded Sahas. The dly 
became desolate and like Orva£i was transformed into a 
creeper. Prince Vikramadityn regained the capital with a 
valour capable or obliging even his father Mahcndra, 

mdJtfndfofiakfira pmy&pten& vikrama-maAinnid i-ardhnte bhanSn. 
Mahcndm conferred the throne on the prince and himself 
retired to the forest. To commemorate the great victory* 
VLkrarna founded an era which was later called by tus name. 
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than the end of the fourth century a,d. There arc 
similarities between ASvaghosa** Buddhacarita and 
Kalidasa's works, if ASvaghosa is the debtor, then 
Kalidasa was of an earlier date than the first century 
a.d. 3 If Kalidasa is the debtor then his date would 
be later than the first century. 

It is suggested that Kalidasa belongs to the Gupta 
period and lived in the reign of Chandragupta II, 
who had the title of Vikramaditya. 4 He came to 
power about a.d* 345 and ruled till about 414, 
Whichever date we adopt we are in the region of 
reasonable conjecture and nothing more. 

s The following verse may be an implied criticism of 
Kalidasa's view: 

jaUtndf&-pulrim prati yftta piddha dcvo\pi sambhus bdbkuv& 

na dnlayaiy tfa lam tm banam him sydd acilto na hrah sa rjoA. 
Again, compare Kalidasa's line in Raghmaritfd, II. 42 * 
jatfikrtai tryambaka mkfn&sw vajram tmmtd^ann im vajrap&mh 
with Buddhxicarifa line : 

taslambha hdhuh sag&das toto'sya purandctraSJ&a pufd savqjrah* 

1 Professor A, Rcmedalc Keith writes: 

'Kalidasa was later than Asvaghosa and than the dramatist 
Bhasa: he knew Greek terms as his use of Jamitra proves; 
the Prakrit of his dramas is decidedly later than Alvagho^s 
and Bhasa 1 *smd he cannot lie put before the Gupta age.. - AVc 
must remember that Chandragupta II had the style of 
Viknimaditya with whose name tradition consistently connects 
Kalidasa, Nor is it absurd to sec in the title Kmndr&sn jfi bhava a 
hint at the young KumaragupUi or even in VikrarrtvfVflJiya an 
allusion to die title Vikramaditya**— A History of Sanskrit 
Utirtfm (1920), p. BO 

Sir William Jones places Kalidasa in the first century s.c T 
Dr Peterson Sit)"* : r Kilid&3a stands near the beginning of the 
Christian era, if indeed, he does not overtop it-* 
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Works 

Kalidasa speaks very little of himself and we can¬ 
not therefore be sure of his authorship of many 
works attributed to him. There is, however, general 
agreement about Kalidasa’s authorship of the 
following works: 

1. Abkijndna-£akuntaia 7 a drama in leu acts dealing 
with the love and marriage of Dusyama and 
§akuntala; (Abbr. S.) 

2. VikramoTvafy/a, a drama in five acts dealing 
with the love and marriage of Pururavas and 
Orvaii; (Abbr. V.) 

3. Malavikagniniitra, a drama in five acts dealing 
with the love of Malavika and Agnimitra; 
(Abbr. M.) 

4. Raghuvaihsa^ an epic poem of nineteen cantos 
describing the lives of the Kings of the solar race; 

(Abbr. & ) 

5. Kumatasa mbfawa^ also an epic poem of seven¬ 
teen cantos, dealing with the marriage of Siva and 
Parvatl and the birth of Kumar a, the lord of war; 
(Abbr. K.) 

6. MeghadUla y a poem of 129 stanzas describing 
the message of a Yak$a to his wife, to be conveyed 
through a cloud; 

R. x H. Griffith remarks : ‘About die time when Horace 
and Virgil were shedding an undying lustre upon the reign of 
Augustus, our poet Kalidasa Lived, loved and sang, giving and 
taking honour, :ii the polished court of the no less munificent 
patrons of Sanskrit literature, at the pci if id of its highest 
perfection.* — Preface to Tftr Birih of Tfu War^God (1918) 
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7, Rtu-saritkam, & descriptive account of the six 
seasons. 

Kalidasa Takes up his themes from the traditional 
lore of the country' and transforms them to achieve 
his object. For example, in the epic story Sakuntala 
was a calculating, worldly young woman and 
Dusyanta a selfish lover. The poet wishes to exhibit 
the sentiment of love from its first awakening in a 
hermitage girl to its fullest perfection through the 
stages of separation, frustration, etc. In Ids own 
words, a play must present the diversity of life, and 
communicate charm and sweetness to men of 
varied tastes. 

traiguvtyodhha vam a Ira lokacaritam nana-rasam drsyate 
ndtyam bkitwa-rucer jmasya bahudhdpy ekarn samdra- 

dhanam. 

Some of Ills themes seem to be unrealistic, such as 
the carrying of a message by a cloud. 6 The poet 
anticipates the objection and answers it. 

dhdmajyotih salila marutdm sannipatah. kva meghah 
sandesartkah kva patukaranaih pranibhih prapanlydh 
ity auisukydd apartganay an guhyakas lam yayace 
kamarta hi prakrti-krpapdh cetanacetanesu, 

‘Where is a cloud, which is a composite of smoke, 

* The cloud as a messenger Is an old, pre-Christian, 
literar)' motif in Cliina^ We find it in Kin yuan (or Ghti yuan), 
the Chinese poet who died about 274 fi.e. CH this echo of 
Afsgh&dHta in Hsukan; 

O Moating clouds, that swim in the heaven above 
Bear cm your wings these words to him I love + 

H. A. Giles: A History of Chinese Literature t p. 119 
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light, water and air, and where are the messages 
that can be conveyed by living beings endowed 
with strong limbs ? Without considering this, the 
Yaksa in his eagerness begged the cloud to carry 
his message. Those that are lovc-stricken arc 
by nature undiscriminating between conscious 
and unconscious beings,' 8 Rama's longing for 
his lost wife may have suggested to Kalidasa 
Yaksa’s sorrow for the wife from whom he is 
separated. 

We do not know any details about Kalidasa’s life. 
Numerous legends have gathered round his name 
which have no historical value. From his writings 
it is dear that he lived in an age of polished elegance 
and leisure, was greatly attached to the arts of song 
and dance, drawing and painting, was acquainted 
with the sciences of the day, versed in law and 
learned in the philosophical systems and ritual 
practices. He travelled widely in India and stems 
to have been familiar with the geography of the 
country from the Himalayas to Kanya Kumari. 
His graphic descriptions of the Himalayan scenes, 
of the saffron flower the plant of which grows in 
Kashmir, look like those of one who has personal 
acquaintance with them. He was sensitive to beauty 
in nature and human life. 

Kalidasa had self-confidence. In one place he 
says: ‘If you have hearts which can. melt in pity, 
do not set aside this canto of mine. 

* L 5 
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tad efa sargah karunardracittaif 
tiq me bh&vadbhih pT&lifedkwtty&h . 7 

Fliis sense of assurance is not inconsistent with 
humility. He opens his Raghuvathia with a confession 
of his rashness in undertaking the work, 

kva stitya-prabhavo vamsah kva cdlpauijqyd mstih 
UfirjUT dustaram mohdd udupt'udsmi sagnramP 
Where is ihe race originating from the Sun and 
where is my talent limited in scope ? Through 
infatuation, I am desirous of crossing \rith a raft the 
ocean that is difficult to cross/ 

mandah kaviyaiah prartht gomisydffty upahasyatam 
pramstilabhyt fihalc lohh&d tidbohut iva vditiajuih. 9 
foolish and yet longing for a poet’s renown, 1 shall 
become an object of ridicule, like a dwarf with his 
hands raised through greed towards a fruit accessible 
(only) to the tall, If he still prefer to speak of the 
kings of the Raghu race, it is because he can count on 
ancient poets who have already opened the way and 
their virtues arc so compelling in their character, 1 ^ 
Vamana in his Kaoydlamkdra defines riti as mistd 
padaracana, a particular style of expression and 
mdarbhi riti nf which Kalidasa is the master, as 
consisting of Lhc following features: 

shsafi prasadak sa/tmtd mddhuiyam sukumdrata 
artha-iyaktir udaratvam ojah kdnti sam&dhayah. 

T R. XIV. 42 

* 1.2 

*1.3 

10 1. 3 & 4 
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r Suggest! vcncss, serenity, balance, sweetness, 
delicacy, clarity of sense, breadth of expression, 
vigour of thought, brilliance of diction and harmony 
of sentiments.’ 

The master artist suggests by a few touches what 
others fail to express ev en by elaborate discourses. 
Kalidasa is famous for his economy of words and 
naturalness of speech in which sound and sense 
match. His pen-pictures are graceful and perfect, 
the royal chariot in full speed, 11 the running dcer, ia 
OrvaiTs bursting into tears, 13 Narada’s appearance 
in the sky like a moving kalpa-vrksad 1 He is master 
in the use of simile. 

samsijam anuviddham saivalendpi Tttmyam 
malinam api himamior lakpna lakmtm tanoti 
iyam adhika-mamjna valkalcnapi taruri 
kirn iva hi madhurdnam ttusndmmm nakftindm. 

'A lotus, though intertwined with moss, is charm¬ 
ing. The speck, though dark, heightens the beauty 
of the moon. This slim one, even with the bark 
dress, is more Lovely. For what is not an embellish¬ 
ment of lovely forms ? us 
Again: 

eko hi doso gutia-sannipdii 
mmajjatindoh kirmepisdA&ak. 

i l V. 1.4 
11 S. I. 7 
'* V. V. 15 
« V. V. 19 
«$. I. 17 
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‘Even as the single stain of the moon is not 
noticed by one who gazes at the beams that flow 
endlessly, even so no one dares to blame a shade of 
weakness in a hero's fame/ Practically on every 
page we have illustrations of Kalidasa’s mastery 
over the use of figures of speech. 

Kalidasa's writings instruct not by direct teaching 
but by gentle persuasion as by a loving wife. 
Mammata says: kdntd-smnmiititaynpadtiayujt ; tamadwat 
I'artitasyam) na tauanddivat, By an aesthetic presenta¬ 
tion of great ideals, the artist leads us to an accep¬ 
tance of the same. We live vicariously the life of 
every character that is set before us and out of it 
all comes a large measure of understanding of 
mankind in general. Kalidasa projects his rich and 
glowing personality on a great cultural tradition 
and gives utterance to its ideals of salvation* order, 
love. He expresses the desires, the urges, the hopes, 
the dreams, the successes and the failures of man 
in his struggle to make himself at home in the 
woi Id, India has stood for a whole, integrated life 
and resisted any fragmentation of it. The poet 
describes the psychological conflicts that divide 
me soul and helps us to pull the whole pattern 
together. 

Kalidasa's works preserve for us moments of 
beauty, incidents of courage, acts of sacrifice and 
fleeting moods of the human heart. His works will 
continue to be read for that indefinable illumina¬ 
tion about the human predicament which is the 
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work of a great poet. Many of his lines have become 
almost like proverbs in Sanskrit. 

Religion 

Kttmdrasambhava opens with a verse in which the 
poet speaks as if the Himalayas were the measur¬ 
ing rod spanning the wide land from the cast to the 
western sea. 

astj uttarasjam diii dcvatdtmd 
Himalaya ndma nagddkirdjak 
pundpamu toyanidhi vngdhya 
stkitah prthii'jd iva mdnadandah. 

He suggests that the culture developed in the 
Himalayan regions may be the ‘measuring rod’ of 
the cultures of the world. 1 ® This culture is essentially 
spiritual in quality. We arc ordinarily imprisoned in 
the wheel of time, in historicity and so are restricted 
to the narrow limits of existence. Our aim should 
be to lift ourselves out of our entanglement to an 
awareness of the real which is behind and beyond all 
time and history, that which does not become, that 
wlilch is, absolute, non-historical being itself. We 
cannot think it, enclose it within categories, images 
and verbal structures. We know more than we can 
think and express in historical forms. The end of 
man is to become aware by experience of this 
absolute reality. Compare the words of Raghu- 

>* CF. Manu: 

{fad dria-prasQiasya lah&s&d agra-jnnmnjiah 

svam jctfra'i egriiram stk-ftrtm prthizyam sanm-mann aSft* 
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varitfa : brakmabhuydm galim ajagdma, The man of 
enlightenment reaches the supreme timeless life* 
The performer of good deeds has heaven for his 
share. We know the real by the deepest part of our 
being: dtmdnam atmam erfri. 17 The Real is the knower 
and the known ; vtdyam ca ceditd cdsi. 1 ® Again: yam 
akfaram vediwido vidus tam atmanam dtmatiy apaloka- 
yantam. 1 * The Supreme leads a life or contempla¬ 
tion. Though he grants the fruits of others’ austeri¬ 
ties, he himself performs austerities : j may am vidhatd 
tupauih phaldnam ketidpi kdmena tapas cacdra* a 

T he Absolute which is the Real beyond all dark¬ 
ness is superior to the division of spirits and matter. 
It is omniscient, omnipresent and almighty. It 
manifests itself in the three forms (in-mwr/ij, Brahma, 
Yisnuand Siva, the maker, the preserver and the des¬ 
troyer. These gods arc of equal rank and a believer 
may select any form which appeals to him for wor¬ 
ship. In daily life, Kalidasa was a follower of the 
Saiva system. The opening invocations of the 
three dramas show that Kalidasa was a devotee 
of Siva. 

yd yshh srofhir adyd vahati a idldhutam yd havir 

yd ca hotri 

yt due kdlam vidhattah iruti-visaya-gund yd 

stfiitd vydpya vtfvam 

17 K, If. 10; see Bhagmadgtii, X. 15. 

1S K. II. 15; see Bfwgavaitg M, XI 17 
l * K. III. 50 
« K. L 57 
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yam ahith sarva-bija-prakTlir iti yayd prdmnah 

prdnavanlak 

pralyajndbhih prapannas tambklr ava}u vas tdbkir 

asttibhir isah , 
—Sdkuntald 

‘ May the Supreme Lord endowed with eight forms, 
water, the first creation of the Creator, (fire) which 
carries the oblation offered according to rule, (the 
priest) who is the offerer oft he oblation, (those) two 
(visible forms, the sun and the moon) which re¬ 
gulate lime, (that ahdia) wliich perpetually pervades 
the universe, having the quality (sound) perceptible 
by the ear, (the earth) which they call the source 
of all created tilings, (air) by which living creations 
(become) possessed oflife, (may he) preserve you.’ 
vtdantcsu yam ahur ckapurusam vydpya sthitdm rodan 
yasminn Uvara ity ananya-visayah sab Jo yathdrthdksareth 
an tar yal ca mumuk$ubhir niyamita-prdnadibfdr mrgyak 
sa sthanuh stkira-bhakii-yDga-sulnbho nihsreyasdydstu vah. 

— Vikramorvaiiya 

‘ May he, who is Jiailcd by the Vedantas as the 
Supreme Spirit, who still remains (transcendent) 
after pervading (both heaven and earth), to whom 
alone the specific designation ISvara (supreme 
ruler) applies true to a syllable, and he who is 
sought inwardly by restraining prana and the 
other vital airs, by those who desire to attain 
(complete) emancipation, (may he) the eternal, 
who Is easily attainable by the path of steadfast 
devotion, bestow on you supreme bliss.’ 
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The three methods of jnana, yoga and bhokti are 
mentioned and the last is said to be the easiest path. 
tkaiharyt sthito *pi pranata-bahu-phale yah ssayam 

kjtthasdk 

kan ta-samm isradch o *py avisaya-manasam yah pur as tad 

yatinam 

astabhir yasya kftmam jagatl api tanubhir bibhrato ndbhi- 

msnah 

sanmdrgdlokanaya tryapaiwyaiu sa vas tdmasim pfttm tfah . 

—Mala vikagnuni tra 
‘He who, while possessing supreme powers that 
bear manifold fruits For his humble devotees is 
himself clad in elephant hide, who, though having 
his body united with that of his beloved, is yet the 
foremost of ascetics, whose minds arc clear of sense- 
objects, and who, though sustaining the entire 
universe with (Ids) eight forms, is yet utterly free 
from a sense of egoity, may that Loid (Siva) 
dispel your tendency dominated by tamos, that 
you may behold the path of righteousness.’ 

The opening verse of Raghuvarida reads: 
mgarthav iva samprktau vagQTlha-pratipattaye 
jagatah pitarau vandt porvati^paTameivarau . 

While in AIdlanikdgnimitra t the Lord should set 
us on the right path, sanmdrga 3 in Vikramorvaiiya^ he 
is said to be easily attainable by devotion, bhakti- 
yaga-stdabha, in Sdkmiala, the Lord in his eight-fold 
forms is seen. Immediate insight into the Divine 
reality is the aim of religion. 

Though Kalidasa worshipped the Divine as 
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Siva, liis attitude was not in any way exclusive or 
narrow-minded. He had the catholic attitude of 
traditional Hinduism . 21 He treated with great 
respect die views of others. In Raghvvamfa, the gods 
approach Visnu and praise him: 

O thou who didst create this All, 

Who dost presen t It, lest it fall. 

Who wilt destroy it and its ways— 

To thee, O triune Lord, be praise. 

As into heaven's water run 
The tastes of earth—yet it is one. 

So thou art all the things that range 
The Universe, yet dost not change. 

Far, far removed p yet ever near; 

Untouched by passion, yet austere; 

Sinless, yet pitiful of heart; 

Andeni, yet free from age—Thou art* 

Though uncrcatc, thou seekest birth; 

Dreaming, thou wat chest heaven and earth; 

Passionless, smites t low thy foes; 

Who knows thy nature, Lord ? Who knows? 

Though many different paths, O Lord, 

May lead us to some great reward, 

The ) 1 gather and are merged in thee 
f Jke floods of Ganges in the sea. 

The saints who give Thee every thought. 

Whose every act for Lhec is wrought, 

Yearn for thine everlasting peace. 

For bliss with thee, that cannot cease. 

11 Yuan Ghwang tdls us that at the great festival of 
Prayaga, King Harsa dedicated a statue to the Buddha on 
the first day ; to the Sun, the favourite deity of his father, on 
the second ; and to Siva on the third. 
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Like pearls that grow in ocean's night* 

Like sunbeams radiantly bright, 

Thy strange and wander-working wap 
Defeat extravagance of praise. 

If songs that to thy glory lend 
Should weary grow or take an end* 

Our impotence must bear the blame, 

And not thine unexhausted name*** 

In humdrasambkava,^ Brahma is praised as the 
highest God; the beginning, the middle and the 
end of the world. 

&tka servasyd dhdtdram te sarve sarvatomukham 
vagtiam vdgbkirdrthyahhih prdnipatjQpatasthm 
mmas trimurtayc lubhyam prdksrsUh keval&tmane 
guna-tmya- vibhdgdya pakai bhedam upyufe* 
jagad-yonir ayonis Ivam jagad-anto nirantakah 
jagad-adir emails tvam jagad-ih ninimrah 
dtmdnam dtmand vetsi ijjasy dlmdnam Simona 
at man a krlind ca tvam dimanytva praliyast m 
Kalidasa has sympathy with all forms of religion 
and is free from prejudice and fanaticism. Each 
person can, tread the path which appeals to him,** 
for the different forms of Godhead are the mani¬ 
festations of the One Supreme who is the formless 
behind all forms. 

tvam eva hmyam hotd ca bhojyam bhokta ca smvatah 
vedytmt ca vedltd cast dhydtd dfyycyath cayat patam. 2 ^ 

library^ ^y Arthur \\. Ryder, Rdlittdsa'i tVvrks: Everyman^ 

“ II. 3 P 4, 9, 10 ** K. X. 26 « K. II, 4, 15 
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Again: tkatva mUrtit bibhide tridhd. t% 

The objective of religion is freedom from subjec¬ 
tion to time, from rebirth, which Dusyanta desires 
for himself in the last verse. 

mam dpi ca kfapayatu nilalohitah pmarbkaiam pan gala- 

iakitr dimabhuh. 

Raghu, after installing Aja on the throne, retires 
to the forest, takes to a life of meditation and attains 
that which is beyond darkness, 

iamasah pammdpadaryayam purufam yogasamddhind 

ragkuhP 

Until the end of religion, the realization of the 
Supreme, the ascent from the vanity of time is 
attained, we will have opportunities for making 
progress towards the goal. In this journey towards 
the end we will be governed by the law of karma. 
Kalidasa accepts the theory of rebirth, 

mmymi vikyrn madhiffahi ca nifamya fabddn 
paiyutsuki bhatsaii yat stikhito * pi janluh 
tac ctiasd smarati nunam abodhapurvam 
bhdvasthirdm janartdntam ssukrdani. 

Sha, when banished by Rama, says: 

When he is bom. I’ll scorn my queenly station 
Gaze on the sun, and live a hell on earth, 

That l may know no pain of separation 
From you, my husband, in another birth.® 8 

This life is one stage in the path to perfection, 

* 

« K. VII. 14 
* R. VIII. 2+ 

« R. XIV. Ryder'sR.T. 'He' refers to the child in her womb. 
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Even as the present lift is the result of our past 
deeds, we can shape our future by our efforts in this 
life. The world is under a moral government. The 
good will ultimately triumph. If we have no trage¬ 
dies in Kalidasa, it is because he affirms the ulti¬ 
mate reality of concord and decency. Subject to 
this conviction, lie induces our sympathy for the 
hard lot of the majority of men and women. 

Dharma 

Kalidasa’s writings dispose of the misconception 
that the Hindu mind was attentive to transcendental 
matters, and neglectful of mundane affairs. Kalidasa’s 
range of experience was wide. He enjoyed life, people, 
pictures and flowers. He does not separate men from 
the cosmos and from the forces of religion. He knows 
the full Tange of human sorrow and desire, meagre 
joy and endless hope. He points to a harmony of 
the four main interests of human life, dharma , artka , 
kSma and ttioksa, the ethical, the economic, the artistic 
and the spiritual. The economic including the 
political and the artistic should be controlled bv 
ethical norms. Ends and means are bound together. 
Life becomes livable only through valid ties. To 
cleanse and illuminate those ties was the poet’s task. 

Describing the fust king in RagfmvaiiLsa t Kalidasa 
says that Dili pa’s artha and kdma were centred in 
dharma, 

apy artha-kamau lasyd.itam dharma tva ittatiifinaft.™ 9 

<■ I. 25 
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Kalidasa did not fed called upon to choose between 
religion and morality on the one side and progress 
and security on the other. These are not hostile to 
each other. 

History is not a natural but a moral phenomenon. 
It is not a mere temporal succession, Its essence lies 
in the spiritual which informs the succession. The 
historian should penetrate and comprehend that 
inward moral dynamism. History is the work of 
man's ethical will of which liberty and creativity 
are the expressions. 

The kings of the Raghu race were pure from 
birth, ruled over extensive domains stretching 
from earth to the ocean, asamudra ksitisdmm^ They 
amassed riches for charity, spoke measured words 
for the sake of truth, were eager for victory for the 
sake of glory and were householders for the sake of 
offspring. They gained knowledge in cliildhood, 
enjoyed the pleasures of life in youth, adopted the 
the ascetic life in old age and in the end cast away 
their bodies by yoga or meditation. 

tydgdya sambhrtdriiiandm salydya mitabhasimm 
yadase mygipimm firajdyai grhamedfiinam 
iatfavc 'bhyasta vidydndm, yauuane vifayaisindm 
vardhske tnuninrltittdm r yogcndrtlt tanu^tyajHin ? 1 

There is time for study under a teacher, a period 
for married life and towards the end of life’s journey 
we have to set our hearts on things eternal. 

sa 1. 5 

« I. 7-8 
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In Vikrajnorvasiya the king tells his son that it is time 
he entered the second stage of the ho use-holder, 
after having completed the stage of studentship. 

qyi vatea usitam tvaya purvasmUin afratne dmiiyarti 
adhyasitum tava samayah** 

The kings collected revenues for the prosperity' of 
their subjects, prajdadm cm bhulyartham^ even as 
the sun takes up water to give it back a thousand¬ 
fold. The rulers must stand up for dharna, justice. 
The king is the real father of the people, he educates 
them, protects them and provides for their liveli¬ 
hood, while the actual parents arc only the causes 
of their physical birth. 

prajandm vinayadhandd raksanad bharandd apt 
sa pita pit a ras iasdm kcvalam janmahrtauah?* 

Every one in Aja’s kingdom thought that he was 
a personal friend of the king. 

aftam eva m a to mahipater Ui sarvah prakrtism- 

cintayat. M 

The ascetic tells the king in Sdkunfalat ‘Your 
weapon is for the protection of the afflicted and not 
for striking at the innocent.’ aria-trdnaya vah sastram 
ria prahartum andgasi?* Bharata, the son of Dusyanta 
and Sakuntala, from whom this country takes its 
name, is called sanmdamana —-not merely one who 

M V 

*» R. I. 18 

« R. I. 24 

» vm. a 

si t JO 
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conquered every ferocious beast of the forest but has 
achieved self-control also. Self-control is essential 
for rulcrsliip. 37 

In, RaghuvaThia, 3 * Agnivarpa gives himself to 
dissipation. He has so many mistresses that he cannot 
always call them by their right names. He develops 
a wasting disease and as, even in that condition he is 
unable to resist the pleasures of the senses, he dies. 

Kalidasa gives us pictures of the saint and the 
sage, the hero and the heroine with their nobility. 
They are the directing minds within a civilization. 
Nobility and self-control are their distinctive 
characteristics. Discipline is essential for a decent 
human life. Kalidasa says : ‘Even though produced 
in a mine, a gem is not worthy of being set in gold, 
O noble lady, so long as it is uncut.’ 

apy akara samutpannd mani-jdtir asamskftd 
jata~mpma kalyani m hi samyogam arhati 
In the spirit of the country, Kalidasa exalts the 
quality of asceticism. 

Pama-pradhantsu iapo-dhatteyu gudham hi dakai- 

makam asti tejah. 

In hermits with tranquillity as the chief charac¬ 
teristic, whose wealth is penance there is, verily, 
concealed, consuming fiery energy. 40 Though 

,T Kauplya remarks: bharati iti lefotsya bharatf&t. He is 
called Bhanua because he supports the world. VII. 33 
“XIX 
» M. V. IS 
* II. 7 
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Kali dash's works exalt. austerity and adore saints 
and sages, he docs not worship the begging bowl. 

The laws of dharma arc not static and unchanging. 
The tradition of the past has to be interpreted 
by one’s own insight and awareness. Tradition and 
individual experience interpenetrate. We are the 
inheritors of the past but are also trustees of the future. 
In the last analysis, each one must find the guide Tor 
one’s conduct in the innermost centre of himself. 
When Arjunain the opening chapter of the Bhagavad- 
gita declines to conform to the demands of society 
which impose on him as a ksatriya the obligation to 
fight, when Socrates says, ‘Men of Athens, I will 
obey God rather than you,’ they arc taking their 
stand on inward integrity rather than on outward 
conformity. 

Kalidasa tells us that in matters of doubt about 
one's duly, the authority is the voice of conscience, 
the wisdom of the heart. 

satdrh hi sandeha-padesu vastusu 
pramdnam antah-karam-pravrUaynh . 11 

Love of Nature 

In early Vedic literature the unity of all life, 
animate and inanimate, is indicated and many of 
the Vedic deities are personifications of striking 

11 S. I. 19. Cf, Mum: 

fratify imftify lodSeSrafy sn/uya ca piiyam Himaitafy,- ■ ■ . 
tamyak sariiknlpajafy kamo dltarmamulam idam salarrt. 

Rumania quotes Kalidasa in his Tantrasdrttika. 
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aspects of nature. The idea of retreat into nature, a 
mountain top or a forest hermitage, in search of the 
revelation of the spirit of the universe has been with 
us from early times. As human beings we have our 
roots in nature and participate in its life in many 
ways. The rhythm of night and day, changes of 
seasons suggest man's changing moods, variety and 
capriciousness. Nature had not become mechanical 
and impersonal for Kalidasa. It had still its 
enchantment . His characters have a sensitive appre¬ 
ciation of plants and trees, of hills and rivers and a 
feeling of brotherhood for animals. Wc see in his 
writings flowers which bloom, birds which soar and 
animals which spring. We find a striking description 
of the love of the cow in Raghunaihfa ** 2 The Rtu- 
stimhdra gives a moving account of the six seasons. 
It reveals not only Kalidasa's vision of nature’s 
beauty but also an understanding of hitman moods 
and desires. In Sdkurtlata when the curtain rises, 
Sakuntala and her two Friends arc seen watering the 
plants, creepers and trees of Kanva’s hermitage 
where the stars and colours in the sky, the pretty 
flowers and the Lively animals are vital pans of 
human experience. Sakuntala does not look upon 
nurturing the plants as a drudgery but finds joy 
in it. 

no. kemlam tata-niyogah asti mamapi sodara-sutha desu, 
r —not merely because my father has ordered it, 

I also have fraternal affection for them.’ 

«II 
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For Kalidasa rivers, mountains, forests, trees 
possess a conscious individuality as animals, men 
and gods. 

Sakunlala is a child of nature. When she was 
abandoned by her atfidfiasi mother Mcnaka, the 
birds of the sky pick her up and rear her until the 
sage Kanva takes her under his fostering care. 
Sakumala tended the plants, watched them grow 
and bloom and the occasions when they burst into 
blossoms and bore flowers and fruits were celebrated 
as festive days. Like a loving mother Sakuntala 
reared up her pet animals and plants. No wonder 
they responded. On the occasion or Sakuntala’s 
wedding, trees sent their gifts, forest deities 
showered their blessings and cuckoos cooed aloud 
their joy. The hermitage was filled with grief at the 
prospect of Sakuntala’s departure. The deer drop 
their mouthfuls, the peacocks stop their dancing and 
the creepers shed their leafy tears, Kanva says or her : 

pdlum na prathdmam tryatmsyati jaism yvsmdsv 

apitesuya 

nSdatti priyamandanapi bhavatdm sitehena yd 

pallatum 

adyc sah kusuma-prasfiti-samaje yasyd bhavaty 

utsavah 

seyamydti iakuntals paiigrham saroeir flttujnayaiant. 
‘She who never tries to drink water first when you 
have not drunk, who, though fond of decoration 
does not out of affection for you pluck a blossom, 
whose great joy is at die period of the first 
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appearance of blossom, even that Sakuntala now 
departs to the house of her husband, let her be 
permitted by you all,’ 43 

When Sita is cast away, the peacocks abruptly 
stop their dance, the trees shed off flowers, and the 
female deer throw away the half-chewed darbha 
grass from their mouths - 

jiriyam mayurSh kusttmdni vrksah dafbhdnjipSltan 

!tijahar harinyali 

tasyah prapamc sama-duhkha-bhavam atyantam astd 

nidi tarn taw 'pi.** 

Kalidasa takes up an object and creates it to the 
eye. He had a strong visualizing power. Look at 
the vivid description of the flight of the antelope 
which Dusyanta pursues to the hermitage— 

gnv&bhQng&bhiTamam tnuhut anvpettaii syondaw 

baddhadrslth 

paicardhena ptatistah iaiapatanabhayad thuyas# 

purvakayam 

darbfis'iT ardhavali^iaih hamaviurta mukhabhnnh- 

§ibh\h kirnavuTtma 
pasyedagraplutatuad vtyati bahutaram stokam itivyam 
praydli , 

‘His glance feed on the chariot ever and anon he 
leaps up gracefully bending his neck; through fear 
of the arrow’s fall he draws ever his hinder part 
into the front of his body ; he strews his path with 
the grass, half-chewed, which drops from his mouth 

« y 

« R. XIV 
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opened in weariness; so much aloft he bounds that 
he runs rather in the air than on earth, 1 

Kalidasa’s knowledge of nature was not only 
accurate but sympathetic. His observation was 
wedded to imagination. His descriptions of the snows 
of the Himalayas, of die music of the mighty cur¬ 
rent of the Ganges, of the different animals illustrate 
his human heart and appreciation of natural beauty. 

No man can reach his full stature until he realizes 
the dignity and worth of life that is not human. We 
must develop sympathy with all forms of life. The 
world is not made only for man. 

Love of Marriage 

The love of man and woman attracted Kalidasa 
and he lavished all his rich imagination in the 
description of the different kinds of love, He docs 
not suffer from any inhibitions.* 5 His women have a 
greater appeal than his men; for they reveal a 
timeless universal quality, whereas the men are 
dull and variable. They live on the surface while 
the women suffer from the depths. The competitive¬ 
ness anti self-assertion of the men may be useful in the 
office, factory, or battlefield, but do not make for re¬ 
finement, charm and serenity. The women keep the 
tradition alive with their love for order and harmony. 

See M. II. til; IV. 1£L A. W. Ryder observes; ‘He moved 
among men and women with a serene and gr*Jltke tread, 
neither self-indulgent nor ascetic, with mind and senses 
ever alert to every form of beauty.'—E, T., p. si if 
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When Kalidasa describes feminine beauty, he 
adopts the conventional account and falls into the 
danger of sensuous engrossment and sometimes 
over-elaboralion. In MegkddBta the Yaksa gives a 
description of his wife to the cloud : 

tanvi fydmd iikhari-daiand pctkva-bimbddharosthi } 
madhye ksdmd, cakita-harini-prckpnd, nimna- 

ndbhih, 

hmi-bhdrddalasa-gamam, slaka-namra sUmdbhydm, 
yd tatra sydd yuvati-vimye srstir ddyeva dhdtuh. M 
‘There she lives who is, as it were, the first creation 
of Brahma amongst women, slim, youthful (or fair 
in complexion) with pointed teeth, a lower lip red 
like a ripe bimba fruit, thin at the waist, with her 
eyes like those of a frightened female deer, with a 
deep navel, slow in gait on account of heavy hips and 
bending a little low by the weight of her breasts.’ 

See also the King's description of Malavika in 11: 
dirghakfem hrad-indu-kdnti-Dadanam bdhu natd - 

mthsayeh 

samkftptam nib idonmta-stanani urah ftdrhe pramrjte 

tin 

« In grngara-tilaka, sometimes attributed to Kalidasa, we 
find the following: 

mdtvortna nay warn, mulcJum ambujma, 
hmdena dantnirt, adhuram rtm-apatlai'ina, 
ttAgeni-eampakadiilaih set trid/tiya vedhak. 
kdnt* keiham ghntUauen updfna teiah, 

‘Your eyes are like blue lotuses, your face like a lotus, vour 
teeth are like jasmine, your lower lip is like a tender shoot; 
yotir limbs are like the leaves of the Campaka, tell me then, 
beloved, how the Creator formed your heart of stone/ 
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madly ah pdnimUomitath ca jaghanam pdd&varalan- 

guli 

chando nartayitur yathaiva manasi ilistsm talhdsyd 

vapuh. 

‘Her face lias long eyes and the lustre of the 
autumnal moon, the arms slope down by the 
shoulders. Her chest is compact with thick and 
swelling breasts; her sides are (smooth) as though 
planed oft' Her waist is measurable by the palm of 
the hand and her hips are broad and the feet have 
curved toes and her body is fashioned to suit exactly 
the fancy of the mind of a dancing master.’ 

He gives us here a pen picture of a typical dancing 
girl which may well make a painter envy. 47 

In the gallery of women Kalidasa presents, we 
have many interesting types. For many of them the 
conventional pretences and defences of society did 
not work. Their sensitive natures were not adjusted 
to social expectations. Their conflicts and tensions 
called for integration. The men felt certain and 
were secure. They accepted polygamy as the normal 
rule. But Kalidasa’s women had imagination and 
understanding and so were victims of doubt and 
indecision. As a rule they were not fickle but trustful, 
sincere and loving. 

I n Raghuvamia King Dili pa lives the highest ideal of 
family life with his queen Sudaksina. Agnivarna, the 
last King in the Raghuvamia is a prey to lust and 

,T Sec alia M. III. 7, the description of P&rvati in Kumara- 
jamihitrrir, and of OrrasI in Vikrantonmfij/a. 
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degradation. In l>etween are Raghu, Aja and 
Indumati, Daiaratha with his three queens, Rama 
and Sita and many others. Indumati married Aja in 
a sDayariiDQTd choosing him from among a number of 
suitors. 

Love is deepened by hards hips and sufferings 
borne for the sake of love. It grows a hundred-fold 
in its intensity by obstacles to its realization even 
as the current of a river blocked on its way by 
uneven rocks (flows with greater force). 

nadya ivapravdhah visama-iild-sankata-skkQliUi vegak 
pighniia-samigama-sukfw manasi-fayak iata-gurio 
bhavati. M 

Even in the absence of fulfilment, the yearning 
gives all the joy that love means. 

akrtarthe *pimanasije ratim ubhayaprdrthaita kutvte.** 
The pathos of separation finds poignant expres¬ 
sion in Mtghadutaj in Rati-vildpa 66 and in Aja-vildpaP 1 
Love happy in union is found in Vtkratiwrva&jHiP* 
In MStauikdgnimitra the queen is called Dharipl 
because she bears everything. She has dignity and 
forbearance. When Malavika attracts the notice 
of the King in a dance scene which the clown has 
contrived, she rebukes the King in words of harsh 
satire that such efficiency would be of advantage if 
shown in affairs of the state: yadi rdjsikdryepj api 

** V. III. 0 
*• S. II. 1 

* K. IV, See also Meghadm, 55; V. III. 21 
« R. VIII 

* III. 19-20 
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idjsi upaya-mpunataTy&pu trasya tatah sohhartam bhavetf 3 
When her husband's a flection shifted to Iravati and 
then to Malavika, her devotion to him persists. 
The pammjikd Kauiikl observes : ‘These noble 
women attached to iheir lords serve them even 
though it be against their own desires,' 

pratikulertapi patim stvault bhaftpmtsaldh sddhyyah. 

By a series of misfortunes, KauiikI is led to the 
religious life. She comforts and distracts the mind 
of Dharini, Though a nun, she is an authority on 
the dance and the cure for snake bite, 

Iravati is passionate, impetuous, suspicious, 
demanding and dictatorial. When she was 
abandoned in favour or Malavika by the King, she 
bitterly complains and rebukes the King in harsh 
words. ‘How immodest of feeling is my lord.’ aho 
(tvinita-hnhiyo 'yam tiryaputrah, ‘You wicked one, 
you arc absolutely untrustworthy.’ htha avihaniya 
hfdayo ’.cl *Oh ! These men are untrustworthy by 
nature. Wc, like innocent deer snared bv the music 
of the hunter fall victims to their deceitful words 
and do not understand.’ 

aho aiikasamyah purupah dlmarto vaticanSvacaum 
pTamanikrtyn dksiplayd jyadhajaw-gita-grhita-cittayfi 
harinyd isa etan na vijmtam mayd.^ 

AgnimitTa's love for Malavika is of the sensual 
type. The King is fascinated by the beauty and 
grace or the maid, 

«1.13-20 

M LH. L9-20 
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In Vikramonwijra we have a blend of the human 
and the super-human. The mm Kastrdjaputri is first 
restless and petulant. When she finds that Orvasi is 
a heavenly apsard, she acquiesces in her lot. The 
Queen Ausinari is portrayed as the ideal Hindu 
wife w ho gives up her own happiness for that of her 
husband. The down remarks whether she was not 
making a virtue of necessity, spitting out sour grapes 
on the principle abhfiot mraklih* She rebukes the 
clown: ‘Fool, my lord is so dear to me that even 
at the risk of putting an end to my pleasure, I wish 
him all happiness.' 65 aham khalv dimanah sukhdvasdne- 
ndryapulram rtinjUjJanram kartum kcham'u She lived on 
friendly terms with Orvaii and the Queen’s attitude 
had its reward and Orvaii pays her respect and 
precedence. Orvaii asks her son to bow to the elder 
mother before entering on the second stage of the 
house-holder— ■ehi, vatsa jyeslha-mataram abkipandasya, 
Orvaif s characi cr is somewhat removed from normal 
life. She has power to watch her lover unseen and 
overhear his conversations. She is lacking in maternal 
affection, for she abandons her child rather than lose 
her husband. Her love is selfish and her transforma¬ 
tion is the direct outcome of a fit of insane jealousy. 

Pururavas sings in rapturous terms of love and 
says that the sovereignty of the world is not as 

M III. The Bengali heroine Malaficamala whose husband 
had married a second time and left her unloved and forgotten 
saysi ‘Though I die now and become a bird or a Leaser 
creature or whatever befall me a I care not, for I have seen 
my darling happy/ 
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sweet, as blissful, as the lover’s labour at the feet ol 
the beloved* 8 The world is dark and desolate to 
whom love is denied but it is bright and blissful to 
love triumphant. 

Goethe’s lines about Sdkuntala arc well-known: 

Wouldst thou the young year’s blossoms 
and the fruits of its decline. 

And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, 
feasted, fed 

Wouldst thou the earth and heaven itself in 
one sole name combine ? 

1 name thee, O iSakuntuln, and all al once is said. 

In this play we have the development of blossom 
into fruit, of earth into heaven, of passion based on 
physical attraction into love based on moral beauty 
and spiritual understanding. Sakuntala inherits 
from her mother Menaka, beauty and lighthearted¬ 
ness; and from her father Visvamitra, the famous 
ascetic, patient and forgiving love. Freedom of sense 
and austerity oflife brought her into being. In her 
own life the two, freedom and restraint, earth and 
heaven combine. 

In the first Act we find all the impulsiveness of 
youth. The daughter of the hermitage in the first 
outburst of passion gave herself away in simple 
innocence and complete trust to the King. She 
followed the unsuspecting path of nature as she 
had not learned to control her feelings and regulate 
her life by norms, 

■ m. 19 
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Many daughters, of royal sages arc heard to have 
been married by the gdndharva form of marriage and 
they have received the approval of their fathers.* 7 
Kanva when he hears of the marriage blesses it. 
Kalidasa in verses of tender sorrow describes her 
departure from the hermitage to her husband^ 
place. The very irees bid farewell to Sakimtala 
in loving kindness. Kanva Is filled with sorrow, 
yasyaty adya sakuntaUti hr day am samsprstamut- 

kanthaya 

kanihah stambhila-bdspa-iftti-kahifas cintajadam 

darsamm 

uaiklajyam mama tefcad idrfam idam snehdd aran- 

yaukasah 

pidyantt grhinah katham nu tamydo'dlefadtihkhair 
navaih. 

*At the thought that Sakuntala will leave this 
v ery day my heart is smitten with grief, my voice is 
choked with suppressed tears, my sight is dulled by 
anxious thought. If so great is the affliction through 
affection of even me a forest-dweller, how much 
more are house-holders tormented by fresh griefs 
at separation from their daughters !’ 

Kanva gives her advice: 

Sufavjasva garun kuru priyasakkivrttim sapatnijane 
bhartur viprakrtapi rosanatayd md sma pralipamgamah 

*' III, 22. See Manu III. 32. It is a marriage arising from 
or mutual inclination, nnjorn'inthd of a youth 
and maid. It is concluded without any rites and without the 
knowledge of the elders. 

23 
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bhQyistham bhaua daksiria parijant bhdgytro antit- 

sekvti 

ySnty evam grhini-padam yuv&tayo vanish kula- 
syddhayah , 6a 

‘Serve your elders, take to the behaviour of a 
dear friend to your co-wives. Even though wronged 
by your husband, do not, out of anger, be of re¬ 
fractory spirit; bo ever courteous to your attendants, 
do not become arrogant in prosperity. Thus do 
young women attain the status of housewife; those 
of an opposite character are banes of the family.’ 

Du$yanta through forgetfulness, for which the 
poet docs not make him responsible, does not 
recognize her. He says that he should not look 
at another’s wife, anirvarmnlyam parakatatram. 
Sakumala suffered the worst that could happen to 
a devoted wife; she is disowned by her husband 
and disgraced. Her mind becomes vacant and she 
stands there lonely, filled with terror, anguish and 
despair. The poet narrates her endurance of deser¬ 
tion, her fortitude in suffering, her later disciplined 
life till she is restored to her husband. Love is not 
a mere affair of the senses; it is a kinship of spirit. 
Both Duyyanta and Sakuntala suffered, were disci¬ 
plined by sorrow, and obtained the reward of a 
spiritual harmony. The youthful (lush subsides; the 
gust ol passion dies out. Love is won at a higher 
level and the brief glow of pleasure is turned into 
a steady lire of bliss. Passion is linked with the 
IV. 18 
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sanctities of life. Nature and grace blend in 
harmony. 

Kalidasa docs not judge the first union of lovers 
as a moral lapse. They are not sinners but they have 
to grow through suffering, 

\\ hen Parvatt approached Siva performing 
tapas with the object of marrying him and started 
to serve him in different ways, Siva was unmoved. 
pratyarthi-bhutdm api tdm samddhth SuhOfoind- 

ndm girtfa 'mmene 
vikdrakeiau sati vikriyante yesdm na cetdmi ta tva 

dhudh. 

The marriage of the two was essential for the 
birth of Kumar a, who would save the world from 
the terror and destruction which the demon Tanks 
was forcing on it. So Indra sent the god of love, 
Kama to disturb the concentration of Siva. When 
Kama approached Siva, the latter was sitting with 
dosed eyes, his senses withdrawn in samadhi, still 
like a rainless cloud, like a wavclcss ocean, like an 
unflickering flame. 

3vT{p-sntnranibhsfn iu&mbtwdhurtt dp dm ivddhdrd- 

tiumtiltarangam 

(intai cardnam. marutdm mroihdmirvdta niskampam 

iva pradipam* 9 

When Siva was disturbed somewhat, he opened 
his eyes and lire flashed from his third eye and 
reduced Kama to ashes. In the meantime Parvati 
felt that her beauty was of little use, 

41 III. 40 
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apart ham satnartiiyndalitath vapur ditnanai cc. w 

She decided to win Siva through the penance of 
the type in which Sjva himself was engaged. 

ijesa sd kartum avandkya- rupatdm samadhim dsthaya 

tapobhir dtmanahP 1 

She wished to win Siva not through the attraction 
of her body but by the surrender of the heart. She 
lost her faith in artha and kama but believed only in 
dkarma. 

artena dharmah savisesam adyn me invargasdtahP- 

AV hen she was told about the oddities of Siva, she 
rebukes the Brahmin interlocutor with the words 
that the peculiar conduct of great souls and its 
causes are inscrutable and the fools unable to 
understand them laugh at them. 

alok asam any am acintya-hetukam doi^anii maitdak 
carilam mahdtmandm*^ 

The ridiculing Brahman turned out to be Siva 
himself. 

He said to Uma: 

From this moment, O shy maiden, I am your 
slave, bought by your penance.” So spake he whose 
crest is the moon and straightway all the fatigue 


" Ill. 75 

« V. 2 


v. hj. u, to me there b no joy in that union 
where the two are not equally ardent For each other/ 

anai'tr/itr^nthttijoh pwsiidkjatd samagamntapi Toth na mam 

^aspwa-pTaptt-iiifSiayer mam iarita-n&api samdmaagayoL 

n v.n' 
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of her self-torture vanished. So here is it that fruitful 
toil feels as if it never had been/ 

adya prabhrty avanataAgi lasdsmi dasah 
irtias tapobhir iii pddini candra mau lau 
ahnaya sd nijamajam klamam utsasarja 
kksah phaiena hi ptinar nnvatdm vidhatU. M 

The truth illustrated here is that love bom of 
sense attraction should be transformed into love 
based on austerity and control. While striving to 
reach heaven, both Parvati and Sakuntala had to 
shirt the edge of the abyss. 

Sex life i$ not inconsistent with spiritual attain- 
nteiu. Wild life or unrestrained passion is inconsis¬ 
tent with it. Sex life under law and restraint is spiri¬ 
tual in character. One can lead die life of a house¬ 
holder and yet be a hermit in temper. The Upanisad 
says: Enjoy by renunciation, tyaktma bhunjitka. 

The goal of life is joy, serenity, and not pleasure 
or happiness. Joy is the fulfilment of one’s nature as 
a human being. We must affirm our being against 
the whole world, if need be. When Socrates was 
condemned to death or when Jesus was crucified, 
they did not take death as defeat but as fulfilment 
of their ideals. The aim of love is a happy harmony 
of man and woman. The concept of ardhananbura 
brings it out. The wile docs not belong to the 
husband but makes a whole with him. 

The wife is the root of all social welfare. 

111 JVEfo rzj hai-tr bhttjam; K. I, 50, ftranna larir&tdhakar&m 
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knyanam khahi dharmydndni satpatnyo mhla- 
kamTiam. 

The wife is the saha-dharma-cdnni. 

iyam corvadi ydvad dym lava saha-dharma-cdrim 
bhavatuP* She is with him in the performance of all 
his duties. Indumad was to Aja a housewife, a wise 
counsellor, a good friend, a confidante and a 
beloved pupil in learning the fine arts. 

grhtpi ,f acivah sakki mithah priyadisya lalite held- 
vidhau. 

Kalidasa believes that marriage is fulfilled in 
parenthood. The physical attraction is sublimated 
through suffering caused by misunderstanding, 
separation, desertion, cruelty, etc. and attains its 
fulfilment in the child. The marriage of Siva and 
Parvatl was brought about for the birth of Kum&ra. 
Tins country is named after Bharata, the son of 
Dusyama and Sakuntala. In Raghuoamia, it is said 
that the love of Dilipa and Sudaksina attained 
increase when it was shared by the son also. 

raihanganStmtor iva bhdva-bandhanani babhuva 
yat prana paraspardJrayam 
uibkaJitam apy tkasutena tat lay oh parasparojyopari 
paryaciyata . M 

In Rnghummia III. 23, Kalidasa says that Dilipa 
and Sudaksina rejoiced in the birth of their son 
even as Uma and Siva were gratified by the birth 

« V. v. 

« R. III. 24 
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of Karmkeya, as Sac! and Indra by the birth of 
Jayanta, 67 The marriage of Dusyanta and Sakuntala 
found its fulfilment in the birth of their son Bharata. 
The birth oF Kumar a was the main aim of the 
marriage of Siva and Parvati. Kalidasa loves 
children, as is evident from his descriptions of 
Bharata, Ay us, Raghu, Kumar a. 

For Kalidasa the path of wisdom lies in the 
harmonious pursuit of the different aims of life and 
the development of an, integral personality. He 
impresses on our mind these ideals, by the magic of 
his poetry', the richness of his imagination, his 
profound knowledge of human nature and his 
delicate descriptions of its most tender emotions. 
Wc can apply to him the words of Miranda in The 
Tempest . 


O Wonder, 

How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is ! O brave new world. 
That has such people in?.t« 


m umd pj m f&nkm Sara janmand jathA* jwthJ j&ymttm 

saclpurand&rmi 

tartff ntpsh m ca suima mdgadhl nmmdahis faf 

saddina tat JdfltdU, 


CONTEMPORARY INDIAN LITERATURE 


I am glad to know that the Sahitya Akademi Is 
bringing out this small volume on Contemporary 
Indian Literature, The writers give the background 
of each Indian language a short account of the 
growth of its literature and a survey of the present 
trends. There is a unity of outlook as the writers in 
different languages derive their inspiration from a 
common source and face more or less the same 
kind of experience, emotional and intellectual. 
Our country has never been insensitive to ideas 
which come from abroad but gives to all of them 
its own peculiar turn and imprint. 

Literature is a sacred instrument and through 
the proper use of it we can combat the forces of 
ignorance and prejudice and foster national unity 
and world communion. Literature must voice the 
past, reflect the present and mould the future. 
Inspired language, tejamaji vak will help readers to 
develop a humane and liberal outlook cm life, to 
understand the world in which they live^ to under¬ 
stand themselves and plan sensibly for their future. 

I hope this small book will give to its readers an 
account of our travail of mind and heart, our hopes 
and aspirations. 


dattatreya 


T n TWis book, Dattatreya, the author who is the 
X Maharaja of Mysore and at present Governor of 
the Mysore State, gives us English translations of 
Jivanmukta Gita and Avadhuta Gita with his own 
commentary. These treatises expound the Adv&ita 
Vedanta philosophy, which offers the basis for a 
sympathetic understanding among different 
religions. The representation of Dattatreya as a 
being with three faces indicates the fundamental 
oneness of the three gods Brahma, Vi$gu and Siva. 
tka eva tridhd smrtah , one only but conceived as three¬ 
fold. The works here brought together speak of the 
spirit behind all religions, independent of the 
restrictions of dogma. Since this experience of 
reality cannot be adequately described, we must 
be gentle with the different versions of the 
experience. Spiritual humility should be our 
attitude and not dogmatic pride or intolerance. The 
forms wc worship are the splintered images of the 
Divine Reality. This synthetic vision which is the 
characteristic of Hindu thought from its beginning 
in the Veda has in it the healing of the divisions 
among religions today. 

Tire Advrita system which this book develops 
believes in the realization of the Eternal as the goal 
of religion. The Upanisad says: T have known the 
supreme person, the radiant one, beyond the dark 
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clouds’, m'daham dam purusam mahatttam, adityavarnam 
tantasah par as tat. Religions spring from the 
encounters of human beings with the Absolute 
Reality that is in and at the same lime beyond all 
the phenomena of existence, life and history. The 
individual soul may commune with God at any 
time, in any place and in any historical circum¬ 
stances. 1 he individual can by austerity and 
discipline discover the divine in him and establish 
the superiority of the inner man over the environ¬ 
mental conditions. The experience is communicated 
and conveyed to mankind as the inspiration for a 
new way of life. When once we discover the divine 
in us, we become freed from egotism. 1 

Tdga-dve$a- vinirmuktah 
sarva-bhSia-hite-ratah 

drdha-bodhai ca dhirai ca 
gacchd patamam padam. 

He who is free from attachment and aversion, who 
is intent on doing good to all creatures, whose 
knowledge is stable and who is courageous attains 
to the highest truth. 3 All religions express the eternal 
voice of hope calling upon, us to renounce hatred 
and greed. There is no chance of transforming 
the world into a juster, kinder, and gentler place 
except by the practice of unselfishness in individual 
and social matters. 

Upankad : flWl 6rakmeti « hm 
* AmtMla Gita: U. £4 
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The writer’s translations and notes reveal his vast 
learning and deep devotion. The writer is not 
merely a theoretical student but a practising 
disciple, a sddhaka. He not only points out how the 
two works are rooted in the classical scriptures of 
Hinduism but are endorsed by his own personal 
experience. His comments on the different 
metaphysical questions, the concept of Dattatreya, 
the nature of Absolute Reality, the status of the 
world, the practice of meditation, the individual 
self and the meaning of liberation or spiritual 
freedom are always interesting and often illuminat¬ 
ing. Those who read this book will have a rewarding 
experience. 


ADI GRA.NTH 


T he sudden widening of the spatial horizon has 
widened at the same time the horizons of the 
mind. There is an eagerness to know the ideas and 
beliefs by which other people live. This translation 
of a few selections from the Adi Graijtk is a small 
attempt towards the better understanding of other 
peoples’ ideas and convictions. 

I 

The Adi Graalh t which is regarded as the greatest 
work of Panjabi literature, is largely the work of 
Guru Aijun, the fifth of the ten Sikh Gurus. 1 He 
brought together the writings of the first four gurus 
and those of the Hindu and Muslim saints from 
different parts of India. Guru Arjun’s successors 
made a few additions and the tenth guru, Govind 
Singh, said that there would be no more gurus 
and the Granth should be regarded as the living 

1 * Guru Nanais 1469-1539 
* Guru Angad 1504-1552 
* Guru Amar Dai 1479-1574 
1 Guru Ram Das 1534-15B1 
•Guru Ajrjun 1563-1606 
• Guru Hnr Govind 1595-1644 
1 Guru Har Rai 1630-166J 
• Guru Har Kishcn 1656-1664 
• Guru Tej Bahadur 1621-1675 
18 Guru Govind Singh 1666-1700 
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voice of all the prophets, guru-vani. William Penn 
says: ‘There is something nearer to us than 
scriptures, to wit, the word in the heart from which 
all scriptures come/ Japji says: guramukhi nddam 
guramukhi vedam. The word of the guru is the music 
which the seers hear in their moments of ecstasy: 
the word of the guru is the highest scripture. By 
communion with the Word we attain the vision 
unattainable. Guru Arjun says that the book is the 
abode of God; pothi parnmesuar ka thdm. The hymns 
are set to music/ We find in Adi Granth a wide 
Tange of mystical emotion, intimate expressions of 
the personal realization of God and rapturous 
hymns of divine love. The Sikh creed includes 
belief in the ten gurus and the Adi Granth. 

A remarkable feature of the Adi Granth is that it 
contains the writings of the religious teachers of 
Hinduism, Islam, etc. This is in consistency with 
the tradition of India which respects all religions 
and believes in the freedom of the human spirit. 
Indian spiritual tradition is not content with mere 
toleration. There can be no goodwill or fellowship 
when we only tolerate each other. Lessing in his 
Nathan the Wise rebuked the habit of condescending 

4 The Adi Granth Includes hymns by Farid (twelfth century), 
Beni (twelfth century), Jayadcsa (twelfth century), Sadhna 
(thirteenth century}, Trilocam (b. 1267), Namdev (thirteenth 
century'), Ratninanda (1360*1450), Sain (1390-1440), Pipa 
(b. 1425), Kabir (1440-1518), Rkradas (fifteenth century}, 
Ohanmt (early sixteenth century), Qhikkan (d, 1573), SurtMi 
(b. 1528), Pammananda, a disciple of Ramannnda. 
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toleration. We must appreciate other faiths, re¬ 
cognize that they offer rich spiritual experiences and 
encourage sacrificial living and inspire tlieir followers 
to a noble way of life. The Sikh gurus who compiled 
the Adi Granth had this noble quality of appreciation 
of whatever was valuable in other religious traditions. 
The saints belong to the whole world. They arc 
universal men, who free our minds from bigotry and 
superstition, dogma and ritual and emphasize the 
central simplicities of religion. The great seers of the 
world are the guardians of the inner values who 
correct the fanaticism of their superstitious follow ers, 

IX 

The Hindu leaders neglected to teach the spiritual 
realities to the people at large who were sunk in 
superstition and materialism. Religion became 
confused with caste distinctions and taboos about 
eating and drinking. The Muslims were also 
victims of superstition and some of their leaders 
were afflicted with the disease of intolerance. 3 
Saints arose in different pans of the country, 
intent on correcting the injustices and cruelties of 
society and redeeming it: Jnaiicfvar, Namdcv, and 

3 Nanak wrote: * The age is a knife. Kin^ arc butchers. 
They dispense justice when their palms are fdled... .Decency 
and laws have vanished^ falsehood stalks abroad- Then came 
Babar to Hindustan, Death disguised as a Moghul made war 
on m. There was slaughter and lamentation. Did not thou, 
O Lord* fed the pain r 
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Eknath in MaharastTa, Narsingh Mehta in Gujerat, 
Gaitanya in Bengal, Kabir in Uttar Pradesh, 
Vail abhacarya in Andhra and others. All these 
stirred the people with a new feeling of devotion, 
love and humanity* They stressed that one’s religion 
was tested not by one’s beliefs but by one’s conduct. 
No heart which shuts out truth and love can be the 
abode of God. 

At a time when men were conscious of failure, 
Nanak appeared to renovate the spirit of religion 
and humanity. He did not found a new faith or 
organize a new community. That was done by his 
successors, notably the fifth guru. Nanak tried to 
build a nation of self-respecting men and women, 
devoted to God and their leaders, filled with a sense 
of equality and brotherhood for all. 

Ill 

The gurus arc the light-beavers to mankind. 
They are the messengers of the timeless. They do not 
claim to teach a new doctrine but only to renew 
the eternal wisdom. Nanak elaborated the views of 
the Vaisnava saints. His best known work is Jap 
Sahib or Japji, the morning prayer. Guru Aijun’s 
popular composition is SukhmanL 

The Sikh gums transcend the opposition between 
the personal and the impersonal, between the 
transcendent and the immanent. God is not an 
abstraction but an actuality. He is Truth, formless, 
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nirgum, absolute, eternal, Infinite, beyond human 
comprehension. He is yet revealed through creation 
and through grace to anyone who seeks him through 
devotion. He is given to us as a Presence in worship. 
The ideas we form of him are intclicctualizations 
of that presence. A great Muslim saint observed: 
‘Who beholds me formulates it not and who 
formulates me beholds me not. A man who beholds 
and then formulates is veiled from me by the 
formulation.’ It is the vice of theology to define 
rather than to express, to formulate rather than to 
image or symbolic the indefinable. Silence is the 
only adequate expression of that which envelops 
and embraces us. No ward, however noble, no 
symbol however significant can communicate the 
ineffable experience of being absorbed in the 
dazzling light of the Divine, Light is the primal 
symbol wc use, of a consciousness ineffably beyond 
the power of the human mind to define or limit. 
The unveiled radiance of the sun would be dark¬ 
ness to the eye that strives to look into it. We can 
know it only by reflection, for we are ourselves 
a pan of its infinite awareness. 

Muhammad adopted the rigid monotheism From 
Judaism. ’Thou shall not make unto thee a graven 
image, nor any manner of likeness of anything that 
is in the heaven above or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth.’ 1 
Ramananda was hostile to the worship of images. 

* Extdui, XX. 3-4 
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*If God is a stone, I will worship a mountain/ 
Xablr says: 

The images are a]! tifdess p they cannot speak : 

I know, For I has-e cried aloud la them. 

Th^ Purina and the Quran are mete words : 

lifting up the curtain, I have seen. 6 

Nanak was greatly impressed by the monotheism 
of Islam and denounced image worship. One God 
who is just, loving, righteous, who is formless and 
yet the creator of the universe, who desires to be 
worsliippcd through love and righteousness—that 
is the belief tliat has dominated Sikhism. When 
at the temple ofjagannath Nanak saw the worsliip 
in which lights were waved bcForc the image and 
flowers and incense were presented on gold salvers 
studded with pearls, he burst into song; 

The sun and moon, Q Lord, are thy lamps; 
the firmament 

thy salver and die oils of the stars the pearls set therein. 

The perfume of the sandal tree Is thy i license; 
the wind 

is thy fan; all the forests arc thy flowers, O Lord of light. 

God is not limited to any one incarnation but 
sends his messengers from time to time, to load 
struggling humanity towards him. It is the law of 
the spiritual world that whenever evil and ignorance 
darken human alia its, morality and wisdom will 
come to our rescue. 8 

* Rabindranath Tagore’s English translation 

* See BhagtmadgUa, IV. 7-8 
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The guru is the indwelling Divine who teaches 
all through the gentle voice of conscience* He 
appears outside in human form to those who crave 
for a visible guide. The enlightener is the inner 
self. Nanak is, for the Sikhs, the voice of God 
arousing the soul to spiritual effort. Faith in the 
guru is adopted by both the Hindus and the Muslim 
Sufis. The latter emphasize the need of a religious 
teacher, pir % to guide the initiate in prayer and 
meditation. The gurus are human and not divine. 
They are not to be worshipped. Guru Govind 
Singh says: ‘Whosoever regards me as Lord shall 
be damned and destroyed.... I am but the servant 
of God.' 

God alone is real. The world is real because God 
animates it and is found through it. The created 
world is not in an absolute sense. It arises from 
God and dissolves into Him. How came the Change¬ 
less to create a world of change ? How did the 
One go forth into the many ? If the One is compel¬ 
led to create, it suffers from imperfection and 
insufficiency. But total perfection cannot have this 
insufficiency. The question assumes that the Eternal 
at one moment of time began the task of creation. 
But Eternity has no beginning and no end. If its 
nature is to create, it eternally creates. The idea 
of a God absorbed in self-contemplation and then 
for some unknown reason rousing Himself to create 
a universe is but a reflection of our human state. 
We alternate between activity and rest, between. 
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inertia and excitement. Divine beatitude consists 
m a simultaneous union of contemplation and of 
act, of self-awareness and of self giving. A static 
perfection is another name for death, Nanak looks 
upon the creative power of the Supreme as mava 
11 is integral to the Supreme Being. 


IV 

The way to the knowledge of God is through 
self-surrender. It is not ceremonial piety* it Is 
something inward in the soul. Those who in the 
humility of a perfect self-surrender have ceased to 
cling to their own petty egos are taken over by 
the super-human Reality, in the wonder of an 
indescribable love, The soul rapt in the vision and 
possession of a great loveliness grows to its likeness. 
Surrender to God becomes easy in the company 
ot a saintly teacher, a guru. 

Man is a child of God. He Is mortal when he 
identifies himself with the perishable world and 
b ° l ' Hc can become immortal through union 
vvith God; until then he wanders in the darkness 
of the world. He is like a spark from the fire or a 
wave of the ocean. The Individual comes forth 
from God, is always in him as a partial expression 
of His will and at last, when he becomes perfect, 
manifests God’s will perfectly. 

Wc have to tread the path which saints have 
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trodden to direct union with the Divine. We have 
to tread the interior way, to pass through crises, 
through dark nights and ordeals of patience. 
Nanak says: ‘Yoga is not the smearing of ashes, 
is not the ear-rings and shaven beard, not the 
blowing of conches but it is remaining unspotted 
amidst impurity; thus is the contact with Yoga 
gained. 1 

Nanak was critical of the formalism of both the 
Hindus and the Muslims. He went to bathe in the 
Ganges as is usual with devout Hindus. When the 
Hindus threw water towards the rising sun as an 
offering to their dead ancestors, Nanak threw' water 
in the opposite direction. When questioned, he 
said: *1 am watering my fields in the Panjab. If you 
can throw water to the dead in heaven, it should be 
easier to send it to a place on earth.’ On another 
occasion, he fell asleep with his feet towards Mecca. 
An outraged Mulla drew' his attention to it. Nanak 
answered : ‘If you think ! show disrespect by having 
mv Feet towards the house of God, turn them in 
some other direction where God does not dwell.' 
Nanak says: ‘To wcrslup an image, to make a 
pilgrimage to a shrine, to remain in a desert, and yet 
have the mind impure is all in vain; to be saved, 
worship only the Truth. 1 N&nak tells us: ‘Keep no 
feeling of enmity for anyone. God is contained in 
every bosom/ Forgiveness is love at its highest 
power, Nanak says: ‘Where there is forgiveness 
there is God Himself.’ 
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When Ajira Randhava asked Gum Nanak about 
aJiimsd, Nanak replied; 

{I) Do not wish evil for anyone. This is ahimd of though t, 

(2) Do not sprat harshly of anyone. This is ahitrnd or 
speech. 

{3) Do not obstruct anyone's work. This is abimsd of 
action. 

(4) If a man speaks ill of you, forgive him. 

(5) Practise physical, mental and spiritual endurance. 

(6) Help the suffering even at the cost of your life. 

Belief in a separate self and its sufficiency is the 
original sin. Sclf-noughting is the teaching of the 
seers of all religions, Jesus says : ‘If any man would 
follow me, let him deny himself.’ Mcister Eckhart 
declared that ‘the Kingdom of God is for none but 
the thoroughly dead 1 . We should aim to escape 
from the prison of our selfhood and not to escape 
from body which is the temple of God. Until wc 
reach the end we will have other lives to pass 
through. No failure is final. An eventual awakening 
for all is certain. 

Nanak and his followers believe in the doctrine 
of karma and rebirth. We are bom with different 
tempei aments. Some are greedy and possessive 
others fretful and passionate. We come Into the 
world bearing the impress of our past karma. 
Circumstances may stimulate these qualities. Wc 
may by our effort weaken the evil dispositions and 
strengthen the good ones. True happiness cannot 
be found in perishable things. It is found only in 
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union with the Supreme. Wc are caught in the 
world of samsara or change, in the wheel of births 
and deaths because we identify ourselves with the 
physical organism and the environment. Wc can 
be freed from the rotating wheel of saihsara by a 
union with God attained through devotion. Wc 
must accept God as the guiding principle of our 
life. It is not necessary to renounce the world and 
become an ascetic. God is everywhere, in the field 
and the factory as in the cell and the monastery. 

The Sikhs, like some other Vai§ijava devotees 
who preceded them, denounce caste distinctions. 
Ramananda said: 

Jdti panlhi ptkekai tiaki koi 
hari ko bhaje so hati kd hoi . 

Let no one ask of caste or sect; if anyone worships 
God, then he is God’s. As God dwells in all creatures 
none is to be despised. When wc become one with 
God through whole-hearted surrender, wc live our 
lives on earth as instruments of the Divine. 

The aim of liberation is not to escape from the 
world of space and time but to be enlightened, 
wherever wc may be. It is to live in this world 
knowing that it is divinely informed. To experience 
a timeless reality we need not run away from the 
world. For those who are no longer bound to the 
wheel of stmsdra, life on eanh is centred in the bliss 
of eternity. Their life is joy and where joy is, there 
is creation. They have no other country here below 
except the world itself. They owe their loyalty and 
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love to the whole of humanity. God is universal. 
He is not the God of this race or that nation. He is 
the God of all human beings. They are all equal 
in His sight and can approach Him directly. We 
must, therefore, have regard for other peoples and 
other religions. 

Nanak strove to bring Hindus and Muslims 
together. His life and teaching were a symbol of 
the harmony between the two communities. A 
popular verse describes him as a guru for the Hindus 
and a /nr for the Muslims. 

Guru Nanak shah fakir 
Hindu kd guru, Mussulman ka pit 

V 

The transformation of the peaceful followers of 
Nanak into a militant sect was the work of the sixth 
guru, Har Govind and of Guru Govind Singh, the 
tenth and last guru. The tenth guru converted the 
young community of disciples (sikhs, iisyaa) into 
a semi-military brotherhood with special symbols 
and sacraments for protecting them. When I us father 
Gum Tcj Bahadur was summoned by Emperor 
Aurangzcb who faced him with the alternative of 
conversion to Islam or death, he preferred death and 
left a message: T gave my head but not my faith/ 
sin diya purr sirrar na diya. 

His four sons also gave their lives in defence of 
their faith. 
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On the new year day in 1669, Guru Govind 
initiated five or his followers known as Pan] Piyaras 
(five beloved ones) into a new fraternity called the 
Khalsa or the Pure. Of these five one was a Brahmin, 
one a Ksatriya and the others belonged to the lower 
castes. He thus stressed social equality. They all 
drank out of the same bowl and were given new 
names with the suffix Singh (lion) attached to them. 
They resolved to observe the five K’s, to wear their 
hair and beard unshorn (KeS), 7 to carry* a comb 
in the hair (Kangha), to wear a steel bangle on the 
right wrist (Kara), to wear a pair of shorts (Karelia) 
and to carry' a sword (Kirpan), They were also 
enjoined to observe four rules of conduct {rahat), 
not to cut their hair, to abstain from smoking 
tobacco and avoid intoxicants, not to cat kosher 
meat, and to refrain from sex adultery (a pre¬ 
caution to protect Muslim women from Sikh 
soldiers). A new script, a new scripture, new 
centres of worship, new symbols and ceremonies 
made Sikhism into a new sect, if not a new religion. 
What started as a movement of Hindu dissenters 
has now become a new creed. 

It is, however, unfortunate that the barriers which 
the Sikh gurus laboured to cast down are again 
being re-created. Many pernicious practices against 
which they revolted are creeping into Sikh society. 
Worldly considerations are corrupting the great 
ideals. Religion which lives in the outer threshold of 

* Some Hindu ascetics do not cut their hair and Wnrty 
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consciousness without conviction in the mind or 
love in the heart is utterly inadequate. It must 
enter into the structure of our life, become a part of 
our being. The Upani^ad says: ‘He alone knows 
the truth who knows all living creatures as himself.’ 
The barriers of seas and mountains will give way 
before the call of eternal truth which is set forth 
with freshness of feeling and fervour of devotion in 
the Adi Oranth. 
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